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To. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE 


OF 


MARLBOROUGH. 


My LoRD, 


- WOULD not preſume to introduce 
the enſuing Treatiſes to Your Grace's 
notice, were I not well acquainted with 


it through the moſt ſevere inveſtigation. A 
mind ſo devoted is the beſt judge of evidence 


in every degree, being influenced by a more 


exquiſite taſte and diſcernment, and enriched 
"'H with 


'Your love of truth, and Your zeal to obtain 
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i DEDICATION. 
with ſuperiour knowledge. It is from this 


principle, my Lord, that You have been 
rendered ſo happy in every rational attain- 


ment, and led: to an,unton with virtues the 
moſt fimilar to Your own. Hence 1t 1s, that 
IT am emboldened to lay; before Your Grace 


the following,-Nifſertations, which contain 


matter of dark and remote enquiry; and 


are the fruits of that eaſe and retirement, with 
which, under Providence, I am bleſt by Your 
benevolence and favour. Theſe are the only 
returns I can make for the many ſignal in- 


ſtances of Your goodneſs. Beyond theſe I 
| have nothing left, but prayers and wiſhes for 


You long and intimately to enjoy that hap- 
pineſs, which, like a falutary emanation, You 
ſo widely diffuſe to others, I ſhall not at- 


- tempt to make any diſplay of Your high 


endowments, and hereditary great qualities. 


| May it be the peculiar happineſs of theſe 


times never to ſtand in need of ſuch ap- 
proved worth and excellence. Let the calm 
with 
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DEDICATION. 


with which we are flattered, long continue ; 
that nothing may interfere with Your noble 
and ingenuous purſuits, nor ruin the happy 
tendency of Your ſtudies; much leſs in any 
degree interrupt Your domeſtic felicity. 

Permit me to ſubſcribe myſelf with the 
higheſt ſenſe of duty and eſteem, 


111 


My Loxp, 
Your Grace's 


Moſt faithful 


And moſt obliged 


Humble ſervant, 


CyPENHAM, 
Mar ft, 1767. 


JacoB BRYANT. 
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Pag. 11. Notes, lin. 5. for Wheeler, read Wheler. 
22, lin. 21. for are, read zs. 
24. lin. 15. for Meliteu/a, read Melituſſe. 
37- m_ lin. penult. for Six, Sinus. , 
60. . for trad, read track. - 
92. lin. gd. 4 for Hayman, read Heyman. 
ibid. Notes, lin. 1. Tor H, , read Heyman. _ : 
96. lin. 21. dele comma after cropland 
ibid, —- 22. _ vo after IA; move «comme after TUpams. 
109. -30. for the/e provinces were, theſe were (Foe OVINCES 0 
"4 Notes, lin. penult. for Z6. read L:b. Py a " 
124. lin. 11. for ſouth, read north. 
130. Notes, lin. 1. for Lib. 12. read De Animalibus. Lib. 12. 
133. lin. 11. for as hay 6 read that a man. 
134+ lin. 9g. for per/on that, read per/ons who. 
8. lin. 21. for Anchialum, > pon yyns——" 


: 158. lin. 13 dele Herodotus and. 

172. Notes, lin. 8. for (Av:gy), read (Aovgiar). 

186. Notes, lin. 5. for now, read zo. 

204. Notes, lin. 7. for Sway, read Buan; for £ 50 , read FT, 
; 206, Notes, lin. 1. for Al Soyuti, read Al Soy 


243- Notes, lin. penult. for a, read 2. 

246. In the Liſt of 4rabiax Kings, after Mardecentes 45, add Anon: 41, 

| 269. lin. 12, After zo think, that, add for a _ 
280, lin. 11. after /; 
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ago; which I thought might be of 
if they were brought under proper ar- 
and illuſtrated with farther evidence. Thi 


FA TE NT 
-$d\ - zbashiPowR adEnoFroifarisGt Es "DIE Sit Tt 
7* lbelaxs RIF thorowphly perfiiddedof .atruth, and 
9 beable\ts\ exhibit theilame in ſucha light, asto 
OB the HkeCowvittiondnilorhers; |'T avis :novawite 
o& thicgany Kailedimehtflithe! higheftcmepute) with 
whoa Tiewtoehbape tlaorithe unexpeted|objections, 
atid/lyiltey> of opinions" (many of them:genderedal- 
etacred by! afitiquity) with-which Þ:was to:De/ap- 
poſed. \[.iMhg labour, thathavariſen- from hence, Has: 
Peqrfariyitanntithinbanbd well coneeived:z; andthe 
fRmgiahd'tanvaſſinethefeiffcrent notions has nen- 
H88 thes work-iverpIdry,ioand;/ unentertaining,; arid 
wil Qlzidatdighe> offi quaigb a .reader.': {chad-1often 
Wfevel; dewnithe] maidy ezinſes of failuresVint\ thoſe 
Jeitned>wricers, Wasdtheir lengaging an! ſchemes tov 
expn{ve rand univerſal, where - 'cachiutaok cin/thand 
-faigly, wtworequired:the joint labour of numibers;aig 
which: fhowlÞhave! beenthe work of atages:! Ihave 
therefore confined myſelf within narrow; -Itmits) that T 
wiight not 'be'bewildered-initoo wideraifield; yet have 
'\16t fo" cloſely reſtrained myſelf asto refaſethe:pleatiire 
'of ſometimes expatiating;! when a-fair dppottunity: has 
itwited'nie” /The/firftrract is-coficerning' the! Wind 
herein I endeavour to*ſh&v, that the common and 


accepted reading in the original Greek is the true one. 
| The 


ES TK SF A GC E 
The ſecond is\a differtitionlon:the Awoliflands, Me- 
lite Tihrica, (and Motrte fiicenars 1 whieh, d jake 
pon met6 prove; in oppoſition beth to Becharct,and to 
Gluvergand to all the traditions ofithe;Chyrch,of Rome, 
that therformitorwas theiiſlands aniwhichtthe apolile $t. 
Poul wawbigwrecked.)/Thelaſt,and.farlargeſtitreatif, 
dcontainsa-partial hiſtory.,of: Eg, yptrin its carbel[tate;; 
mwhich an-adcount1is:/ given of; ;the ſhepherd; kings, 
and oÞ the preciſerdiftridy, which they griginally por 
piedin thavvcountry;| anddomwhiohialten;$heircexpuly 
fon the -children'-of 1/rachhicoretiedoioJrbhig detfll 
the fituation:of the land:of, (ib/hertyas well as;of Wake 
asſtatedziand a particular delemptien exhibuetdof Onives 
and: Heliopetis,:\and ofthe thaee proyinees, whigh)lay 
'towards-the upper point:of Delta-: In the determaning 
'the' ifituation'ofi'theſe-places, ,the-chief of: my; \grogra- 
iphicalJabonr is expendedo! Many::veſpeRtable writens 
have! favoured: the -world:\withtheir{opanions;{41ffon 
itheſe ſubjedts -of-whom there'are ſome, that I have not _ 
had the good tfortune to-mect with, Among theſe, are 
the-warks!of Jablonſts ; | and: whatever: Pi Sitard may 
-haverexhibited to:this pwtpoſey :Msi Dj Anville's learned 
-treafile:!did at::Jaft- reach): me$+ but-/not till my. work 
had been ſorne months/in-4heipreſs and the far-greater 
bas nommo? 94 385 whatzeo? woveobns T naioropeft 
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to plevadbpel ne 0. BhwerH wrhortificition\fo fihd, 
[| chad differvfiomdhint notfiihy articles, His book 
bnhowever ohldchave been'iof greatuſe tome in ſeveral 
wardiculars> whick{had'cſeaped thy notice /anll his wraps 
of eonfidenableiayice:s For;Kowever T\may: be"'ob- 
oliged to diflefit\from him, wet-there mnuft cieceſfirily 

cibatfoindIpkiten of great'(edification» ina writer ſo 
..\curiousg;andfo knowing, whoitakes ina far greater com- 

«qpalythanithatz which engagerin.-Much abouttthe fame 
neimb I wasifabuied with avfight 'of 'Mullt#s rafts, 
{invited #S2 hon Zjforvationm Philologicarum; where- 
10 itlicreizxcontained: many-Xhinps! to my purpoſe; "(Tt is 


to mymidettuhetikewiſe to 'differ from "this fingularly 


» lrankedamam; > (but "iro as point of the greateſt \codſe- 
' quence >wep are nearly\ of: theiſame-opinion,”'I'mean, 
-;:#heifitnation-of the rTfraecliies in Egypt.) Im reſpet to 
fi :MoalD 2fatilie,t i-arobliged.to A: 
i\:ticularly; abdut the ficudtion' of one''(place,> which I 

have made great uſe of in the followint inveſtigation, 
and upon” which a' great>deal' depends.” ''He places 
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»Rhacyſa annkh þtttooa.ofi Delierta;they caſt of 
_—_ Mile, in» contradiction mee any ky which : 
find was; attributed-to ithis-place:by|P Sicordyoaind. 
., Which 1.have likewile (giyent3tzc fa yabs, 59777 
| dans la:carte du Þ. Sicards une poſiroichien \itronge de 
| Phiacuſa 411 ds remiontant .nuſy” (av-daffl ide da Winihon 
_ 3: du'Nt, au: /ommet du; Deltaz:; pre au-weffusdeola\Ba- 
Þe /byone dr Egy pte: +. But. with: due! deference):to:his 
»cdearningrardd [iexperience;: this iwas:| the; :true:fituatipn, 
-To-reality\there were, two phacetofithisiname } thaione 
I anrlageyitaken notice-obby.uS7rabb, andfituitediatithe 
-; commencement : of: the; ;great:eanal,under-the:billt of 
| [frabia, -and conſequently: over againſt the: point: of 
- 1Deltai;Þhe other was; a;: city,ithe metropolis:of a 
(province-({afi the -reading itv Ptolemy be: quite geruine) 
- in-fatuation oppolite to:the;former; 'ſtanding.attheiex- 
-1 &eme|pointiof Lower Egypt; whert the Fe Was firſt 
- without; yet both in the vicinity of Babylon. Of. cach | 
- Eſhalligive an ample deſcription, Many have thought 
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that I ſhould Lavetendered? my*work more entertain- 
ingg4f had Vanthed all hliondliboivfiom the'texgoriat 
0708 400 Pars ARR I refer'tÞ 
infeedSEthe ohiginaboverts?! Butlagbrheowhole ti 
water oficlefſt undvdark ibquiry; 1'thougheticl highly 
eyvifitgous Tiproveeted\Hep=by>Repy-relbring "x1vy 
authorities immediately under the eye of the 

that he might ſee both the propriety and truth of the 
evidences, to which I appeal, and form a judgment 
| of the inferences, which I make, in order as I produce 


them. 


As I have preſumed to point out errors in the 


works of many eminent: AX I muſt neceſarily ſup- 
poſe that I amSliah las Bites, and muſt be 
prepared for a Mer x c op that I ſhall not 


be found guilty of an t ' | = 3 Ig oft es, ſuch as may 
5 the | 
y coangre I likewiſe 


hope that I have no where delivered myſelt with un- 
due warmth, or ſeverity. There are many authors of 
whom I have ſpoken freely, but I believe it needs no 
apology. In reſpe& to thoſe of real eminence, how- 


ever 1 may differ in ſome particulars, I flatter myſelf 
that I have every where paid | a due regard to their 
ſuperior 
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ſuper! 19T;- merit<::Fordifhauld be guilty of great INQSarf 
tirude,: if I did., not; upat all ocdaſions-renden every 
juſt; agcknowiled gement to; tperlohs;1i wi ho baye\laboyted 
 ſaauthiforthe;public gopd; a Jearning Lhaye 
been greatly;cneiched,jand/byiuthalayvery exrors: bh have 
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T. Paul, havits. appealed to wad judgmentſeat of Czfer, 

1s, with ſeveral other priſoners, committed to the charge of 
Tulivs, a Roman Centurion, to be tranſported forthwith to 
Haly. As the occurrences were remarkable, and the Apoſtle 
experienced great dehverances during this voyage, he is very 
particular an the deſcription of it. He does not, however, 

tell us the port he firſt ſailed from : nor is it at all material. 
It 1s ſaid in the narrative, that they came the next day to- 
$:don: from which cixcuraſtance. it.is probable they ſet out 
from Pfolemazs,.or, as it was originally called, Aeon : Grotins* 
A2 1s. 


"4 | Or THE WIND 
| | is of opinion they went from Ceſarea. Weighing from Sidon 
' they paſſed under Cypus, becauſe the wind was-contrary; and _ 
-coaſting Cilicia and” Pamphylia they arrived at Myra in Lycis. 
Hitherto they had failed in a ſhip of Adramyttum; from which 
they. were now ſhifted to-one: of Alexandria, that was failing . - 
"to Italy. And making in many days but a ſlow progreſs, and 
-with difficulty getting to the height of Cnidos," the wind till 
- _ «continuing unfavourable; «they ſhaped their courſe ſouth, to 
my _ *the moſt eaſtern point of Crete, under the promontory Salmone : 
| "and having hardly weathered that headland, they came to a 
| /port called the Fair Havens, near the city Laſea. Wh ich port 
. not being commodious to winter in, 1t was thought adviſeable 
©to'try, if by any means they might attain to Phenice, and 
W there winter. This was likewiſe a haven of Crete, that lay 
«2 "open to the north-weſt and ſouth-weſt winds. They accord- 
bh, #  '3nigly'ſet fail; and* had the advantage of a ſouthern breeze, 
; a  _ that ſprung up, and carried them cloſe under land. But in 
| — '®  _ " a ſhort tirhe a turbulent and tempeſtuous wind beat upon the 
"hy * ©» coaſt; and that with fuch fury and violence, that they were 
: 6 not able arro0Iaper, to face it: fo that, running cloſe under 
V the iſland Clauda, and being obliged to let the ſhip drive, they 
| —*  , overſhot the haven Phenice: and, after beating the ſeas four- 
TY - teen days at the mercy of the tempeſt, they found themſelves 
"at laſt in the Adria, and were wrecked upon the iſland Me- 
” » YJita. This wind 1 is ſaid to have been Qvermog TuPwnog, a ty 
| * ”©phonic wind or hurricane, and was Called by the mariners 
Eurochdon. 
'* This is a ſhort and ſuccin& account of all that is relative 
to the navigation and journal of the Apoſtle. In which there 
are two circumſtantes that. I ſhall make ſome remarks upon : 
the one is the tempeſtuous Wind before mentioned ; the other: 
- ; 3s the Iſland, on which they were caſt away. 
_ In reſpect to the Wind, St. Luke, Chap. xxvii. Y. 14k of the: 
Ats, "aka this particular account” of 1 : It— Mer” ov 0X de Pons 
Kar 


EUROCLYDON. "oi 
Karr” OUTING Gv8120G TUPwy ogy 5 xanupero; 'E vpoxAudeey. The-reaſon 
"of my taking notice of- this. matkige.N is,  aet the Alexandrine 
' MS. has a different reading; as has likewiſe the Vilgate, and 
all the tranſlations from 1t ; which reading 1s. countenanced 
by many learhed men; though there 1s no reaſon, that I can 
ſee, to admit any alteration. - Bochart, :Grottus, and Bentley, 
great and reſpeRtable names, (not.to mention others) are of- 
'fended at the preſent reading Evgoxaudur; and think Evpaxuanur 
or, as the Yulgate has it, Euroaquilo to be more rls.90 
the truth. Dr. Bentley eſpecially, in his excellent remarks up- 
on Free-thinking, 1s very full upon this head. ' As his criticiſm 
is in/ this place very extraordinary, I will preſent. it to the 
reader at large; and. then ſubjoin my own reaſons for "OE 
intirely of a different opinion. - | . 
He argues in this wiſe — The: wind Reardon was 
© never heard of but here: It's. compounded: of $vgog'-and 
«< ,xuJev, the wind and the waves; and it. ſeems plain 4 priori 
+ from the diſparity of thoſe two eas, that they could not 
« be joined/in one compound: . nor. is there any other exam- 
*<, ple of -the like compoſition, But Eupaxuauy, or, as the vul- 
« gar Latin here has it, Euroaquilo- (approved. by Gretius and 
« 9thers)-is ſo appoſite to the context, and to all the cirxcum- 
«ſtances ' of» the»place; that it may fairly challenge admit- 
"<< tance, as the word of St. Luke." Tis true, according to 
F « Y; itruvius, Seneca, and Pliny, who make Eurus to: blow from 
"<-the winter ſolſtice, and Aquilo between the ſummer ſolſtice 
« and the north point; there can be no ſuch wind nor word 
*.as Ewroaquile : becauſe the Solanus or Apheliotes from the 
« cardinal point of eaſt comes between them. But Eurus is 
DL... here to be taken, as Gellzus II. 22. and the Latin poets uſe 
« it, for the middle zquinoQtial eaſt, the ſame as So/anus : and 
* then in the table of the twelve winds according to the an- 
« tients, between the two cardinal winds Septentrio and Eurus, 
Fa * there are two at a diſtances, Aquilo-and Kamag. The 
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©« Latins had no known name for Kai: Quem ab ortente ſol= 
« fitiali excitatum Graci Kanuey vocant; apud nos fine nomine 
&« oft, ſays Seneca, Nat. Queſt. V. 16. Kamuag therefore blow- 
| * ing between Ajuilo and Eurus, the Roman ſeamen (for want 
|  * of a ſpecific word) might expreſs the ſame wind by the 
| * compound name Euroaquilo; in the ſame analogy as the 
| & Greeks call Eupovorog the middle wind between Eurus and 
| © Netus; and as you ſay now ſouth-eaſt and north-eaſt, 
| 
| 


- ——— —_— - a 


« Since therefore we have now found that Exroaquilo was the 
l * Roman mariers word for the Greek Kanuag; there will ſoon 
| « appear a juſt reaſon why St. Luke calls it avewog TuPwrnog, A 
| < tempeſtuous wind, vorticoſas, a whirling wind; for you 
| « the peculiar character of Kea; in thoſe climates; 

W - « appears from ſeveral authors, and from that known no 
| <<-yerbial verſe; 

| « *Eaxav e auroy w; 6 Kanuas ven. 

i - _ » « 5 that with ſubmiſſion I think our Luther's and the Da 

6 <« x;/þ verſion have done more right than your Ergkfb to the. 
1 «© ſacred text, by tranſlating it NoxD-osT, north-eaſt: though 

q « according to the preſent compaſs divided into XXXII, Euro- 

1 <« aquilo anſwers neareſt to OsT-NORD-05ST, ecaſt-north-eaſt: 

[ which is the very wind that would diretly.drive the ſhip 
« from Crete to the African Syrtts, according to the ee os 
| - « fears, in the'17th verſe.” _ * 
| Thus far this learned*critic, Rar." firſt oieftion to Pu 
| : @mmon and accepted reading I find. to be, that the wind, 

| Eurcclydon was never heard of but here. To thisI anſwer, that 

| Ido not think it right to deviate from the original text, and 
[ admit 'of any alteration, merely becauſe a word is new to us. 
| St. Paul was 1h a ſhip of Alexandria, a.city that for three cen- 

1 turies had maintained the greateſt traffic of any place in the 


| world. As extenſive trade always introduces. new terms of 
| art, and diſtintions not known before; it's yery poſſible for 
= then to have had a name for a wind, that might not be cur- 
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EUROCLYDON. - 
rent in Attica or the Peloponneſus. If then there be any thing 
uncommon in this appellation, there is no occaſion to have 
recourſe to Gellius, or fly to the Poets for authority : all may 
be very right, though not authenticated by them. Several 
Grecian nations had their particular names for months and 
feſtivals; and they might have their ſeveral diſtintions for 
weather and for winds. Had not the Athenians their Opyi9:a, 
KeXdoricty, Tipodpopor, Eryriai, names not in uſe at Alevenitria' ? 
why might not the Alexandrians in their turn have terms that 
were unknown at Athens? But the Doctor has a ſtrange pre- 
ſumptive notion, that theſe were Roman ſailors: and the whole 
of his argument turns upon it. But this he takes for granted 
without the leaſt foundation. The mariners were doubtleſs 
Greeks, that had their particular terms and diſtinftions, which 
other countries were not acquainted with. Many winds are not 
denominated from the point they blow from ; but from their 
effets and violence. How many ſpecies of winds are there 
at this'day taken notice of by failors, and in common acce- 
ptation' among thoſe who experience them, that are little. 
known out of the latitude they blow m! We read of Levant. 
winds, Trade winds, Monſoons, Cormantines, Hermatans, and 
a ſaffocating blaſt, called a Bloom, on the coaſt of Guinea - 


they have the like ſcorchin g wind in. Perſia, called Samaedl, 
- that comes from the mountains of Sulphur : add to theſe Tra- 


montanes, Travadoes, Tornadoes, Pupugaios, Summaſentas, Ter- 
renos, and the very wind here mentioned, aevuos ruÞwvines, 
which our ſailors at this day call a Tyfoon. They are not 
therefore to be looked for on the mariner's card; nor to- be 
rejected, if- they be not in common uſe and acceptation : for 
the novelty of a term ſhould not neceſſarily be an obje&ion 
to it, The word is uncommon, we grant : but what is it, 


that we are to ſubſtitute in its room? Another word equally 


uncommon. Neither Euroclydon nor Euroaquile are to be found 
but in this paſſage of the Acts; where one is a various reading 
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to the other. © Euroclydon,” ſays Dr. Bentley, © was never 
« heard of but here:”- he acknowledges preſently afterwards 
the ſame of Euroaguilo. Why does he reject one reading for 
being fingular, and admit another that is liable to the ſame 
objection? what 1s 1t that determines his choice ? Tr 
It ſeems, © Euroclydon 1s an odd compound, being made up 
* of eups and xAvdwy, wind and waves: and it appears plainly 
* 2 priori from the diſparity of thoſe two ideas, that they 
© could not be joined in one; nor 1s there another example 
« of the like compoſition,” For my part, I can ſee no-more 
_ diſparity here, than I do in any other compounds; ſuch as 
YEWPYOS' XEPEPYOSs KEPKOTII}ROG) V&UTHY OS &c : no more 1ncon- 
ſiſtency between wind and water, than between mill and 
water, wind and mill, land and water, &c, &c: from whence 
we have windmill, , watermill, windſail; and, though a 
modern, yet a juſt compound, the Englifh adjettive, Terra- 
queous. Add to theſe words of an exact analogy, ſcabreeze,. 
landbreeze, landgate, ſeagate, watergate. In all compo-. 
ſition of this nature, where there are two ſubſtantives, there is 
ever a verb underſtood, that conne&s the two terms : nor 
can there be any more impropriety in blending wind with 
water in Euroclydon, than in joining wind with wind in Ez- 
reaquilo, Tt is true, IT ſhould have taken the word Euroclydon 
to have-ſignified an caſtern ſwell, or a deep ſea-from the eaſt: 
but, as the ſacred writer tells us it was the name of a wind, it 
certainly implies a wind that makes ſuch a {well from the 
eaſt; 7. e, when taken out of compoſition, Evpes XAUGoav, AN | 
eaſt wind that cauſes a deep ſea or vaſt inundation. - 
— Thus much to make this reading feazable. But, were it 
otherwiſe, what would you ſubſtitute in it's room? Euroaguilo, 
ſay the patrons of the Yulgate, But there was no ſuch wind: 
and, had there been ſuch a one, yet it could not be that ſpe- 
cified here; as I will abundantly prove hereafter. 
In the firſt place, there never was, nor could be, ſuch a 
wind 
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wind as Euroaquilo. The learned writer, whoſe opinion I 
am controverting, takes uncommon pains to remove Eurus 
from the point where it is ever ſtationed, in order to com- 
pound it with a wind that 1t 1s really incompatible with. 
And how does he effect it? by means the moſt extraordinary : 
no leſs than by making Gellzus and the Latin poets, whoſe au- 
thority he does not produce, the beſt judges to determine the 
eſtabliſhment of the Greek winds, in contradiction to the 
Greeks themſelves : all which labour is undertaken to intro- 
duce a reading as new and uncommon as that which he re- 
pudiates. And, in making uſe of Roman authority, he con- 
feſſedly ſets aſide the evidence of the beſt and moſt reſpe&t- 
able writers; and founds his opinion on the report of a ſingle 
perſon, who will at laſt turn out a confuſed and a ſecond- 
hand voucher. But let us attend to his words —* *Tis true, 
«according to Vitruvius, Seneca, Phiny,” (he might have ad- 
ded Varro, Columella, and of the Greeks, who were the beſt 
judges, Ariſtotle, Timeſthenes, Bio, Pofidontus, Strabo, &c.) ac- 
cording to the opinion of theſe, ©* there could be no ſuch 
* wind, nor word, as Euroaquilo : but Eurus is here to be 
*« taken, as Gellizs II. 22. and the Latin poets uſe it, for the 


© middle zquinoChal eaſt.” —As to the poets, he does not 


produce their evidenee ; nor is it worth producing, they write 
always ſo mdeterminately," and with ſuch a latitude. The 
whole of the argument then reſts upon Gellzus ; let us turn 


to him, and hear what he ſays. 
He 
X Ovid ſays, | 
Eurus ad Auroram Nabathezaque regns recefit. Metam. 1. 61 
That's not much amiſs — Y7rgzl places it in the vicinity of the north 
pole Septem ſubjefta Troni | 
 Gens effrena virim Riphzo tunditur Euro. Geor. 3. 381. 
Can Dr. Bentley imagine that pilots and mariners were guided by ſuck 
authorities? To ſpeak the truth, Yirgil means by Eurus the wind in ge- 
neral; juſt as he uſes dura filex for any hard rock, quercus and ilex for 
any timber. Where he ſpeaks of Eurus as infeſting the climate, he juſt 
before mentioned. the Caurus blowing -— Semper hiems, ſemper ſpirantes 


frigora Cauri, The Caurus and Eurus are winds diametrically oppoſite. 


B TO 


to be oppoſed ſingly to the group of illuſtrious writers before 


| ticis Subſolanus cognominatur. Aul. Gell. Lug. Bat. 1666. p, 160, 


 elegantia werborum totiuſque ſermonis comitale atque gratida denarravit. 
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He tells us nothing of himſelf, but only —- Favorinus ita 
fabulatus eſf—Being at dinner with one PFavorinus, that 
perſon diſcourſed at large about the winds, and ran counter 
to the opinions of the beſt writers that preceded him. Among 
other things that he determined, was the place of the wind 
Eurus; which, as far as we can underſtand him, he would 
fain remove from the eaſtern winter ſolſtice, and make it the 
ſame as the Solanus and APyauwry;: that 1s, inſtead of the 
ſouth-eaſt, he would place it in the eaſtern Equino#1al 
point.* But this Favorinus 1s not of ſufficient conſequence 


mentioned. He was a Sophiſt; and does not in the preſent affair 
acquit himſelf with proper preciſion. The words of his 
commentator upon this very paſſage will give one a juſt idea 
what his authority merits : Intricate hic loguitur Favorinus; 
et dubito an ſeipſum intellexerit; vel per Earum Eurono- 
tum five Vulturnum denotaverit, Sed guid commune Vul- 
turno cum Aquilone? &c. Thus all this laboured evidence 
vaniſhes in ſmoke; and it is the real opinion of his Scho- 
liaſt, that the Sophiſt did not underſtand himſelf, any more 

than 


2 9 ventus igitur ab Oriente verno, id eft, zquinoQiali venit, nomi- 
natur Eurus — tis alto quoque & Gras nomine annnuwrns, & Romanis nau- 


Caurus — adverſus Aquilonem flat. Favonius — adverſus Eurum flat. 
Pp. 161. Japygem— eum eſſe propemodum Caurum exiſtimo — videtur adver- 
ſus Eurum flare. pag. 163. | 

The whole of this diſſertation in Aulus Gellius 1s a burleſque upon 
criticiſm; the chief ſpeaker being ſo confuſed and inconſiſtent. - To- 
wards the cloſe Favorinus tells us, that he was very near giving a long 
detail of all the winds that blow ; © for really,” ſays he, © I have taken 
* a cup too much, —qura paulo plus adbibi : but it is not fair to have all 
<*« the converſation to one's ſelf.” What makes it more ridiculous, is 
that Gellius aſſures us, all this was uttered with great elegance of 
words, and with peculiar grace and addreſs in the delivery — What ſig- 
nify grace and elegance, without -perſpicuity and preciſion? Hec 
nobis Favorinus in eo quo dixi tempore apud menſam ſuam ſumma cum 


P. 165. Lib. 2, 22, 3 
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than he is underſtood of others. = 3So much for Favorinus 
fabulator. - 

Another reaſon for my rejeCting this reading of the Vulgate 

' 3s the terms it is compounded of. For, if the etymology of 

| Euroclydon 


3 Who could imagine, there would ever be any controverſy about 
the particular ſtations of the Greek winds, as long as the Oogon temple 
of Andronicus Cyrrheſtes at Athens, commonly called the Temple of the 
Winds, was in being? It is intire, and has been deſcribed by Sir George 
Wheeler and Spon. It has ſince been delineated at large by Mon/. Le 


Roy, and till more accurately by Mr. Steuart., Viiruvius and Yarro 
quote it's authority. 
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Y Agreeable'to this is the determination of Djony//us Uticenſis in his de- 
= icription of the Grecian winds. Amo Tuv Tiooapuy XNMMaTWV TETTHpES Gy- 
'M Vero TVET IV avejact, © ATYAKOTHG, Xa 6 ZePupog, xa 6 Bopeng, xa 0 Noros. 
= O jeev wv ATHIAWTHNS T0 GVATONINS KEVTps Mepojuevos E£Xf4 MHPATVENTAS 0UTOD 
Toy Evpoy, x&t Toy Kaixiay, x. 7. A, Geopon. Edit. Cantab. p. 16.— In like 


K | manner /7truvius — Inter Solanum et Auſtrum, —Eurus, Lib, 1, Cap. 6. 
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Eurecclydon 1s unſatisfatory-to Grotius, Lipfienſis and Bochart, © | 
that of Euroaquilo may be equally ſo to others. Thoſe learn- 4 b:: | 
ed men ſeem"to me to have proceeded on a wrong principle : "= 
for 'they think, as the Greeks compounded the two winds __ 
Eurus and Notus, and formed a third that was a medium to 8 


the extremes; ſo Eurus and Aquilo might have been blended 
In the ſame manner, and a third called Euroaquilo have been 
conſtituted from them. But they do not ſufficiently conſider 
that in the former caſe the Greeks joined together two winds 
of Greek original; in doing which there was no 1mpropriety : 


but there is a manifeſt impropriety in the latter cafe, where a L. 
Greek and a Roman wind are unnaturally combined: for Eurus = 
is a Greek name, Aquilo a Roman; and they are for that 42 


reaſon incompatible, and inconſiſtent with each other, It is 
true, Seneca does ſay in his pointed and witty manner, that 

both Eurus and Zephyrus were in his time admitted into the x 
Roman language :4 Eurus jam civitate donatus eſt, ef noftro = 
fermont non tanquam alienus interventt; ** Eurus has had at laſt E 
« the freedom of the city preſented him, and no more paſſes 


« among us as a foreigner :” Favonium—Zephyrum efſe dicent , 8 
tibi, etiam qui grace neſciunt loqui; © even thoſe that cannot | 
*« ſpeak Greek will tell you that Zephyrus is the ſame as Favonius.” & | 


From whence we may gather that theſe words were in ſome 
degree admitted at Rome among people of rank and letters: 
' but, if the author means that they were become the current 
language of the Romans, he expreſſes himſelf in a very lax 


manner. Pliny himſelf makes uſe of this word more than « + 

_ once; yet tells us 5 very expreſsly that for Eurus the Romans E | 
had Yulturnus, for Boreas they uſed Aquito—and he hved A 7 
after = 

Ah Oriente equino#1ial;i Subſolanus; ab Oriente brumali Vulturnus : I 6: 
ium Apelioten, hunc Eurum Gr.eci appellant. Plin, Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 2. w | 


Cap. 47. Edit. Harduin. 
_ 4+ Nat, Quzſt. Lib. 5. Cap. 16, 
5s Hiſt, Nat. Lib, 18. Cap. 34. Edit. Harduin. 
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after Seneca. For it does not follow, becauſe a word is in 
vogue within the verge of the court, or in uſe with the learn- 
ed, that it is *immediately in general acceptation, Sca-faring 
people keep long to their own terms : pilots and mariners 
come but late into the faſhion. But, as this may be matter of 
uncertainty, let us abide by Seneca, where he ſpeaks fully to 
the purpoſe; which he does, when he proves there was no ſuch 
wind as Euroaquilo, by ſaying, the wind that anſwered to 
Kana had among the Romans no name. 

And here I cannot but take notice of the ſtran geſt inference 
that, I believe, was ever made. The words of Seneca I 
have mentioned before— Qyem Graci Kanuay vocant, apud nos 


fine nomine eft. As this writer was contemporary with St. Paul, 


one would think his teſtimony deciſive; and might naturally 
expe& it to be uſed to prove there was no ſuch word in the 
language. But Dr. Bentley makes quite a different inference 

— As the Roman ſeamen had no ſpecific word, they propa- 
« bly might expreſs 1t by the compound Euroaguilo;” and he 
afterwards tells you he found that they did ſo: all which, 
ſtript of it's ſpecific diſtinction, amounts in plain Engliſh to 
this — Since Seneca aſſures us the Romans had no name for 
this wind, the Roman ſailors muſt for that very reaſon have had 
one : which diſtinction between the Romans and Roman ſailors 
is truly curious.7 This 1s the firſt time, I believe, a writer's 
authority is uſed to contradict his own teſtimony ; and a ſup- 


poſition 


6 We have many iffaces of this in French words, that are uſed by 
people of rank, and adopted into the Zngli/h language, which the com- 
monalty are not acquainted with. I dare ſay, the wind Zurus was no 
more in uſe among the Roman lailors, than the Levant or Ponent are a- 
mong the Briti/h, 


7 The proceſs of this inveſtigation is worth attending to. The ſcope 
of Dr. Bentley's argument is this — Seneca affures us that the Romans 
had no name for this Greek wind; conſequently the Roman ſailors had 
none: as the Roman ſailors had no name tor it, they probably invented 
one; and hence we find they had one. To all which I ſubjoin, to com- 

plete 
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poſition inferred from poſitive evidence to the contrary. As 
| Seneca and Pliny were both of them philoſophers, and wrote 
particularly on this ſubject ; it cannot be ſuppoſed that they 
could be ignorant of a circumſtance of this nature. 

I have already obſerved, that, through the whole courſe of 
Dr. Bentley's reaſoning, the mariners are ſuppoſed to be Ro- 
mans. This is without any heſitation takenfor granted ; though 
there is not the leaſt ſhow of evidence to countenance the 
opinion. Are we to imagine, becauſe the Romans conquered 
all the world, that they navigated every ſhip upon the ſeas? 
The Evangeliſt does not tell us, that this was an 1talian ſhip 
coming from Alexandria; but an Alexandrine ſhip going to 
Ttaly. It is therefore wonderful that Cluver, Bochart, Grotius, 
and, I believe, every writer upon the ſubject, ſhould over- 
look this circumſtance, that entirely ſubverts their hypotheſis. 
There is not the leaſt reafon to imagine that the mariners were 
from Italy. Alexandrine ſhips were navigated by people of 
Alexandria; as appears by a ſhip from that place, which Zy- 
cian in a ſerious Platonic 5 dialogue gives a very particular ac- 
count of. It ſet out from the Pharos laden with corn; and 
was to bring back mm return the amount of twelve Attic ta- 
lents to the owner. Had the crew been Romans, it could not 
but have been mentioned. From the name of the pilot, and 
the converſation held in the P:rzeus by the Athenians with the 
maſter of the ſhip, and indiſcriminately with the ſailors, it is 
plain they had the ſame language, and conſequently were 
Greeks of Alexandria. It 1s obſervable the name of the ſhip 
was the Jjs; and it had the image of that pe on the 
prow. 

J There 
plete the argument; as the Roman ſailors had a name for it, certainly the 


| Romans had. Thus you may, by this ſubtle way of reaſoning, prove 


that the Romans, at one and the ſame time, had and had not a name for 
the thing in diſpute. | | 
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EVROCELYDON. 15 
| There are many other accounts of Alexangrine ſhips, that 
will prove what I maintain. Various authors ſpeak of them, 
particularly 9 Cicero, " Suetontus, * Seneca, 3Strabo, As the 
trade they carried on was immenſe, and at the ſame time is a 
circumſtance cloſely connected with my ſubject; I hope the 
reader will excuſe me, if I dwell a httle upon this head, and, 
lay the nature and proceſs of this navigation before him. 
Their chief commodity was corn, which they exported annu- 
ally for 1taly to a great amount. This was a freight of ſuch 
conſequence, that many laws were enacted under different em- 
perors for it's regulation and diſpatch. The mariners particu- 
larly were under great reſtriftions ,+ being obliged to uſe their 
utmoſt diligence; and were hable to a capital puniſhment, if 
they unneceſſarily went out of their courſe.5 The magiſtrates 
and commiſſaries on ſhore ſuffered a total confiſcation of their 
eſtates, if they were convicted of miſmanagement.® In ſhort, 
no delay was allowed : for imperial Rome, the miſtreſs of na- 
tions and pride of the univerſe, was often in want of bread. 
No city ſuffered at times greater ſcarcity : nor was there any 
gratuity to the people more acceptable than a donative of 
corn. For this reaſon Auguſtus, when he reduced Egypt into 
the form of a province, opened the canals of the Nzle, that 
had been obſtructed and ſpoiled; and exated by way of tri- 
bute a certain portion of wheat, to be annually ſent to 17aly, 
The amount of this impoſt was incredibly great. If we may 
credit Aurelius Vi#or,7 it was no leſs than twenty millions of 
Roman Modu : hujus (Auguſti ſcil.) tempore ex Fgypto urbi 
annua ducenties centena millia frumenti inferebantur ; which in 


our 
9 Orat. pro Rab. Poſt. 14. 
7 In Auguſto & Nerone. | 
2 Senec. Epiſt. 77. 
3 Lib. 5. item Lib. 17. 
+ Cod. L. XI. Tit. 1. 6. 
5 L. 7. C. de Naviculariis, 
6 L. 8, C,—L. 4. C: 


7 Epitome de Vita et Moribus Imp, Roman, 
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much water for the Tiber. Before them went ſome light fri- 
gates, called Pracurſores and Tabellarie, to give notice of their 


approach. They were always ſo welcome on account of their 


— - freight, 
8 The Engliſh gallon by a ftatute of Henry VII. was to be eight 
pounids**conſequently the*peck ſixteen; to which the Roman modius was 
equivalent, or;; rather ſomewhat more. Now 20000000 Roman modii 
or, pecks 1 6, 2 320000000. pounds Troy, Which 320000000 di- 
vida y 2000 the number of pounds in a tun give 160000, the amount 


in ftiinage of this importation” from Zgypr. 


'Theimport. of.corn then from Zgypt annually was 1 60000 tun; which 
at times muſt have.amounted to.no leſs than a million ſterling. This was 
the conſumption at Rome in three months; being one third only of the 


corn ſupplied from Afric; beſides what came from Sicily and -other | 


places. .Arbuthnet on Weights and; Meaſures. p. 88. and 121. 


This will appear leſs extraordinary, when we are told that Prolemy Phi- 


latelphus raiſed every year from the ſame country of Egypt three times this 
quantity ;\ as- appears from St. Jerome on the ninth chapter of Daniel. 

9 The ſhip mentioned by Lxcian was 180 feet long, 60 wide, and. 
about 44 feet from the upper deck. to the keel, The Soleil Royal is in 
length 182, 48 broad, and, if I miſtake not, about 44 


deep. The Royal George of 100 guns from the extreme feet inches 
part of the figure at the head to the taffarel is — 212 9g 
Length of the lower deck _ _ — 178 o 
Extreme breadth _ — _ — 51 © 
Depth in the hold =_ = —_ 22 :6 
Height from the bottom of the keel to the waiſt —— a4; 6 
Fieight from the bottom of the keel to the taffarel —— 61 6 


" 2000 


Burthen in tuns 


In the computation and meaſurement of the Alexandrine ſhip I allow 


1 foot and half to a cubit. 
: Mart, Lib. 12. Epigr. 74. 


2 Senec, Epiſt. 77. 
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freight, that they had the privilege of entering the harbour 
with their ſupparum or topſail diſplayed: an honour no other 
foreign ſhips were allowed. Puteoli was in thoſe times the 
great emporium of T/aly: and it's mole 1s repreſented as a 
wonderful ſtructure; being founded on ſtone piles, that were 
formed of a particular cement which hardened in the water ; 
and taking in a mighty circumference, ſo that a large navy 
might ride ſecurely within it's barrier. Srrabo, ſpeaking of 
_ theſe fleets, 3 takes notice that, in reſpect to 1taly, the imports 
and exports were very different, © The ſhips came, he ſays, 
« flow and deep laden; but returned home light and nimble.” 
T'vomm J'av Ti; ev T8 T1 AMeCavogeig Ko TY Anaingge Yeropuares, ow 
Ta cater Ev TE TW KATATMNY, Ka BY THIG OVRYWYHUGy 000 Papure- 
pou Te Ka KEPoTERMI Trugo x&L x60; Toe. From this account we 
may, I think, be aſſured of the country that theſe ſhips are 
to be referred to. They came to Italy, as it were to a mart; 
but Egypt was their retreat and home. There was a Pharos or 
hghthouſe near Puteoli, towards the buildin ig and repairing 
of which the Alexandrine ſhips paid a toll in common with 
other foreign veſſels. There is an+ inſcription extant to that 
purpoſe. This Pharos, I imagine, was ſituated in the iſland 
Capree; the ſame that was thrown down by an earthquake 
Juſt befores5 the death of Tiberius, and was afterwards rebuilt. 
It is alluded to by Stafz7us in ſpeaking of this coaſt; 

6 Teleboumque domos, trepidis ubi dulcia nautis 
Lumina notivage tollit Pharos @mula lune. 

There 1s another inſcription mentioned by Grevins, that is a 
further confirmation of what I have been maintaining. It 
contains the wiſhes of ſome Alexandrine commanders for the 
| health and long life of the emperour Commodus: 


TIEP 
3 Vol. 2. pag. 1142, Edit. Amſtel, 1707. 


+ Gruter, 
5 Sueton. in Tiberio. c. 74. 


6 Sylv. Lib. 3. adClaudiam Uxorem. Verl. 100. 
C | 
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YITEP EQTHPIAL KAI AIAMONHE 
TOY KYPIOY AYTOKPA TOPOYZ 
' KOMMOAOY EEBAETOY 
OI NAYKAHPOI TOY ITOPEYTIKOY 
AAEZANAPINOY ETOAOY. / 
This inſcription being in Greek ſeems to indicate, that thoſe 
who compoſed it were of that nation. If theſe officers had 
been Romans, they would have paid this compliment to their 


emperour in their native language. 
I thought it: would not be unentertaining to the reader to 


have this ſhort hiſtory of the trade of Alexandria laid before 


him : which I have been pretty full in deſcribing; as it is 
much..to- the. preſent. purpoſe, and of ſome conſequence in 


reſpe&t'to'a fubſequent inquiry. We may learn from many 
particulars here mentioned the true country of the perſons 


who navigated the Apoſtle's ſhip. They came from the ſame 


place with thoſe ſpecified above, and on the ſame errand, to 
carry corn to 7aly; but whether on a publick or a private ac- 
count, is uncertain. It 1s probable, they ſet out with the 
grand fleet, but were very early ſeparated by ſtreſs of weather : 
which was perhaps the reaſon of their meeting with another 
ſhip afterwards from the ſame port ; that had undergone the 


like difafter, and loſt it's paſſage. It 1s ſufficient, that every 


circumſtance evinces, they were Greeks of Alexandria: they 
had therefore a name for this wind; and cannot be ſuppoſed 
to have unneceſfarily adopted one of a foreign manufacture, 


one too of ſo barbarous a  conſtruCtion.? 
But 


7 There is ; ſomething particular in the original form of the letters, that 
this inſcription is compoled of. It is at Rome in the Belvedere ; and it 
ſeems to be carefully copied by of. Scaliger in his animadverſions on 


Euſeb. Chron. p. 119. 
5 Lucian plainly intimates that the principal perſon was a Grecian, and 
aints him very particularly. And here I cannot but take notice of a 


great overſight in NULOnans ; WRO, IN their deſcriptions of nations, fit 
down 
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But what occaſion is there for going theſe lengths to prove 
the impropriety of this word, which, at firſt ſight, is manifeſt 
from the context. Dr. Bentley inſiſts that the Vulgate and A- 
lexandrine reading is the true one. Let us for once allow it, 


and attend to the conſequence. Euroaquilo is then to be in- 
| af CREEI: ſerted 


down contented. with giving us the battles, confederacies, and atchieve- 
ments, that are in common to people of every denomination and cli- 
mate: but the ſtrong national outlines and conſtitutional marks they for- 
get to exhibit. Now we are pleaſed, when we are made acquainted 
with the particular turn of mind and diſpoſition of any nation : and are 
glad to proceed farther, and to ſurvey the perſonal diſtinftions and cha- 
raQeriſtics; and to have the dreſs, air, and habit, as it were in a pi- 
Eture, preſented before us. In the paſſage alluded to above, Lucian gives 
us ſuch a pi&ture of a Greek of Alexandria. He deſcribes him as ifving 
out of his apartments in the ſhip, neatly dreſſed, and' making a gay ap 
pearance; having his hair combed back, and tied with great exaftnels ac- 
cording to the faſhion of his country. But when this trim perſonage 
comes to be more nearly examined, and compared with a native Athenian , 
he falls infinitely ſhort in the opinion of thoſe who behold him ; as Ly- 
cinus, one of the interlocutors, witneſſes — Ka penv s Ta rakes, w Enjp- 
(We, © jprigaioxes edoge pLos — ouT0s Yap, TEX TY EARY pus Eva, Xu Mo 
YEACG EL, Xo AETTOS AY Ov TOW OKEAGE® ak EQJEY VETO EMIOET VEE Th Xa Tuy- 
EXE5 XX8 EMITEON OV, "'EAAnviS's patv, £5 T0 Tate ds Tw WoPw xa TW Tys Puvng 
Tovy, We have here the national marks of this perlon ſtrongly delineated. 
He ſeems to have been a Meftize: his countenance being deeply bronzed ; 
his lips protuberant; his legs dry and thin ; and the tone of his voice fo- 
reign, and his manner of ſpeaking ſomewhat inarticulate and haſty. In 
ſhort, we ſee here a Greek inſenſibly verging' towards an Ethiopten, 
Many people think the Negroes are a diſtin& ſpecies from the reſt of 
mankind : but I do not perceive any reaſon for ſuch a notion. Who can 
doubt, that ſees a Greek thus ſunk into an Epyprian, but that an Egyptian 
by degrees may degenerate to a Caffre ?. 
There 1s a paſſage in Plautus, that will always be acceptable on the 
ſame account as the foregoing. It is in the Pxnulus, At. 5. Sc. 2. where 
the author gives us a general idea of the Carthaginian women from 
Giddeneme, a native of thoſe parts. Hanno had been inquiring what was 
the make and figure of a particular perſon — Han. Sed earum Nutrix, qud 
fit facie, mihbi expedi. Milphio anſwers — Staturd haud magna, corpore 
aquilo — Specie venuſta, ore parvo, atque oculis pernigriss Making allow- 
ance for the times, one would imagine he was deſcribing ſome beautiful 
Moor of Andaluſia or Grenada. It the accounts tranſmitted to us are 
true, theſe original marks were not eraſed when the Moriſcoes left Spain: 
and the Saracen blood muſt have deen deeply tinEtured with the Punic. 


SY 
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ſerted in” the-table '6f Rowan winds, and to'anſwer to' the 
Cacias” of 'the' Greeks; '!I conſequence of. this, St. Luke is 
male to: ſay; pt” ow nal WtGac rar avrye abifuog FuPwynog)'s 
#&\ujeeho; Evoaxvicy; that thete'came upon thenya violent ty- 
phonic-wind, .called Erroaguile. I would only ask what is the 
Tneaning of Evgxxvauy? Ttis ſaid to be an ENE; or, in round 
terms, a north-eaſt wind—Conftrue it ſo, and ſee what ſenſe 
canibe made of it —*< In a ſhort time there beat upon it a'ty- 
| < phonic wind called a north-eaſt,” or a hurricane, or a violent 
| ſtorm, or what you pleaſe, called a north-eaſt wind. Try 
h every way, and you will {till be diſappointed. Here is an 
[ extraordinary circumſtance mentioned; and you expect it to 
be called by a particular appellation: but you meet with no- 
q thing fatisfaCtory : the ſpecres 1s denominated by the genus, a 
| ; retrograde way of determination; and the name 9 that ſhould 
i diſcriminate affords not the diſtinEtion required. Enroaquils 
1s a ſtationed wind ; and maybe referred toas a general point 
for all winds that blow in thatdireRion, taking in all from the 
ſlighteſt breeze to the ſtrongeſt gale. This typhonic wind 1s 
mentioned as a ſpecies; and therefore cannot be denominated 
by a general term: becauſe a general denomination does not 
ſpecify nor diſtinguiſh. -If a writer informs us that, on the 
_ coaſt of Malabar, they have a Monſoon called a ſouth-weſt ; how 
does this particularize or explain? The converſe, indeed, af- 
fords a proper diſtin&ion; they have a ſouth-weſt wind called 
a Monſon : the other 1s falſe: for the ſouth-weſt 1s not a ſpe- 
cies of periodical wind, and conſequently cannot be the ſpecific 
name of one. There is a fallacy in the uſage of this word, 
that at firſt is not ſo apparent: as long as it occurs in it's 
original foreign garb Evugazuaay, it 1s more eaſily taken for the 
ſpecific name of this typhonic wind; being an unuſual term, 
and ſeemingly not unapplicable to an uncommon ſubject. Strip 
it 
9 We define things by general terms; but they are called by ſpecific 
and particular ones. 
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it of it's primitive dreſs ; that is, call: it:plain north-eaſt, -and/ 
refer. it to the table.of the winds, or:it's-place in the heavens: 
the fallacy then ceaſes, and the miſapplication appears. It is 
curious to ſee the embarraſsment of the firſt tranſlators .of the 
New Teſtament into Eng/i/þ about this paſſage, ventus Typho- 
nicus, qui vocatur Euroaquils. Tyndale* and. his followers 
ſacrifice the letter to the ſenſe, and call-©* it a flawe of wind out 
« of thenorth-eaſt;” taking no notice of the words, yz vocatur : 
— but anone after there aroſe agaynſt their purpoſe 18 #awe: of 
wynde out of the north-eaſt. On the other hand Myles Gover-- 
dale, * Bonner, and others chooſe to abide;by the-letter, and ſo 
run into an abſurdity. They: tranſlate. it, @ flaw: of wind 
which is called the north-eaſt. «And: Hollybuſhy a: tempeſtuous 
avind, which is called north-eaſt... But,:the tranflators after- 
wards, ſeeing this dilemma, had recourſe to the origuhal Greek; 
and remedied the difficulty by inſerting thetrue reading. | 
But on the other hand, it is to be:obſerved that-the word 
Euroclydon is not attended with theſe umproprieties;: and 
though, by ſetting aſide the former: reading, this may ſeem 
ſufficiently authenticated ; yet I think 1t may be further prov- 
ed to be the true reading from the tenour of the text per” s 
Tov Oe efbane nar avry; averos TuPwnxoc: © not long after there 
« beat upon it,” ſays our tranſlation indefinitely — beat upon 
what? certainly, zarz vyos, upon the iſland Crete, under which 
they ran; for this is the laſt thing mentioned, that it can be 
referred to: © there beat upon the ifland a tempeſtuous wind 
« called Euroclydon.” Now, without doubt, when a ſtorm comes 
upon a place, it muſt beat upon it, let it come from any 
| point 


z See Tyndale*s Teſtament printed about the years 2528 and 1530, and 
the edition of 1536, 4to : alſo thoſe in Edward the Sixth's reign, See 
likewiſe Grafton's great Bible 1541, overlook'd by Bp. Tonftall; and the 
tranſlations from the verſion of Eraſmus. 

2 The firſt edition of the Bible by Coverdale 1535. fol. New Teſta- 


ment under Bonner's inſpection 1 538 at Paris, dedicated to Ld. Cromwell. 
New Teſt: printed at Southwerk 1538, 


22 Or THE WIND, &c. 
point whatever. Yet, had the wind blown off from the ſhore, 
St. Like would fot have ufed\the expreffion «faxt” nar” avry;; r; 
<« beat upon the iſland ;” becauſe it is a relative expreſſion, refer- 
ring to the ſituation of the,perſon who ſpeaks of it, who was + 
at that time to the windward or ſouth of it. It is plain + 
therefore, the wind blew upon ſhore ; and muſt have come 
from the ſouth or ſouth-eaſt. This 1s fully warranted from 
the point where the ſhip was, and the direCtion it ran in af- 
terwards, which was towards the north and north-weſt, as I 
ſhall- prove in the ſequel. All theſe circumſtances agree well 
with Euroclydon; but are not compatible with any other wind: 
After ſaying, the Roman ſailors might expreſs the wind by 
the *compound Exuroaguilo, Dr. - Bentley concludes; © Since 
& therefore we have now found that Euroaquilo was the Ro- 
<© man mariners word for the Greet Kana; — This: 1s moſt 
deciſive work, from/a ſuppoſed poſſibility to infer a certainty. 
But to proceed —*< Since we have found Euroaquilo to be the 
* true reading, there will: foon appear a juſt reaſon why 
« St. Luke calls it avewos TuPwneg, a tempeſtuous' wind, vortt- 
* coſus, a'whirling wind” &c. 'This is a great miſtake, and 
the-order of the terms are inverted. St. Luke does not call 
the wind Eyroaquilo a tempeſtuous wind, but the reverſe. He 
is made to call a tempeſtuous wind, Exroaquilo—* 3 there beat 
« upon it a tempeſtuous wind called the north-eaſt ”-— which 
reading 1s ſo prepoſterous, that it ruins at once all Dr. Bentley 
has been labouring to eſtabliſh. Such are the difficulties this 
learned man has involved himſelf in, to ſupport a favourite 
reading: ſo hard it is. to render a ſtubborn text Pant, -1 and 
warp 1t to our wiſhes, 
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ISLAND MELITA. 


AVING thus diſpatched, and, I hope, ſatisfactorily, 

what I firſt premiſed to take in hand, I come now to 

the ſecond part, which was to aſcertain the particular Iſland, 
on which the Apoſtle St. Paul was ſhipwrecked. This, one 
would imagine, could be attended with no difficulty : for it is 
very plainly expreſſed, that, after having been tofled for ſome 
time in the Adria, they were at laſt caſt upon the iſland Me- 
lite, The only queſtion is, which 1s the ſea called Adria or 


Adriatic; and what 1fland can be found in that ſea mentioned 


by ſuch a name. 
The Adriatic ſea 1s that large gulf that lies between 7aly 


and the ancient Tlyria, and retains it's name to this day. And 


as to the iſland we are in queſt of, there was one in that ſea 
called Melite, which 1s taken notice of under that name. by 
the beſt geographical writers. Scylax Caryandenſis, enumerat- 
ing the iſlands of that ſea, ſpeaks of Melize very particularly; 
placing it not far from the river Naro and the neighbouring 
TIthmus, in the diſtrict of the Nefi#ans, who were an Illyrian 


nation." Tgy er: Tov Na pwve ToTapuey THeaT NUT TOKAY Xe 


QVYKEL oPodpu £16 FANRTTAV* Ku VITOG THE TOABANIGG Xwprg EVYVG) 
ovoun, Merry. He ſays it was twenty ſtadia from Corcyra Me- 
lzna, or the black Corcyra. Agathemerus taking notice of Me- 
life and the adjacent iſlands, mentions them in this order : * 


EiT: 


z Vide Geogr. Antiq. Gronov, Logs Bat, 1700. Pag. 18, 
2 Ibid, pag. 193. 
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Eos & 94 TW Ado v0: Tape T1V IAAupides, wy £7101 peorepa Ions 
xa: 1 Miawme Kogrupe, xa: Oapog, xa Mihry. Ptolemy calls 
them Dalmatian iſlands, and enumerates them thus : 3 Iooe, 
T eeyupov Ka TOMS, Oxpic Xs TOA Koprups 1 MeAQ VE, MeAiTwy 
yoo, They are likewiſe ſpoken of by Pliny,+ who mentions 
 Brattia and Iſa; and ſays, Ab his Corcyra, Melana cognomi- 
nata, cum Cnidiorum oppido, diſtat XXV. M. paſſuum; inter 
quam et Illyricum Melita, unde catulos Meliteos appellari Cal- 
limachus auftor eff, It 1s mentioned by Antoninuss in his [ti 
rierarium maritimum, From theſe authorities we find that 
Melite was an Dlyrian iſland in the Adriatic ſea, in the pro- 
vince of the Nefieans; and that it lay between Corcyra nigra 
and the main land, very near the river Naro and the 1thmus 
above it. It was called by the ancients Melite, Melitene, and 
6 Meliteuſa; at this day Melede, and by the Sclavonians, Mleet ; 
and 1s in the juriſdiction of Raguſa. This was the place, to 
which Age/laus the father of Oppian the poet was baniſhed by 
Severus; upon a notion that he had not ſhewn that emperour 
proper reſpe&t.7 His ſon attended him during his confine- 
ment, and in that interval compoſed his Haheutics and Cyne- 
getics, which ſome years after he carried to Rome. They gain- 
ed him great reputation, eſpecially with Caracalla, the ſuc- 
ceeding emperour; who, together with the empreſs Julia 
Domna his mother, was complimented in theſe poems. The 
author was ordered to aſk any gratuity: but he only requeſt- 
ed his father's enlargement. This was immediately granted ; 
and he was honoured with a piece of gold for every verſe be- 
| fides. As to the catuli Melitenſes mentioned by Callimachus, 
they are by ſome aſcribed to Malta; but it is a miſtake, 
Theſe dogs were an 1/lyr:an breed; and very common in Ma- 


gna 


3 Geopr. Lib. 2. ad finem. 

4+ Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 3. Cap. ult. Edit. Harduin. 
s Vide pag. 115. Edit. Lugdun, 

6 Polybius apud Steph. Byzant, 

7 Anon, vita Oppiani, 
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M:.Eiſs IE AG 25 
gna Gracia, and thoſe places that had any correſpondence with 
the Greek colonies in the Aariatic : but, of all others, they 
were in greateſt eſteem among the Shbarites, the moſt la nguid 
and indolent people upon. earth; who made theſe animals at- 
tend them to the baths, carrying in their mouths the little i im- 
plements for bathing. | 

There is a gem mentioned in the® Muſeum Florentinum, with 
a repreſentation of one of theſe dogs, and a ſhort account of 
them ſabjoined. Canum Meliteorum, quorum meminit Atheneus, 
Lib. 12. Cap. 3. ea laus fuit, ſequi euntes ad balneum. Serv: 


 officium hi implebant, olei guttum et firigiles ferentes, quibus 


domini ungerentur deſtringerenturque; uti hec rariſſima et pul- 
cherrima gemma oftendit* This ſhort account of the iſland I 
thought proper to lay before the reader; to ſhew that ſuch a 
place exiſted, and to take off any prejudice that might ariſe 
from it's ſuppoſed obſcurity. 

From what has been ſaid, the point would be ſettled paſt 
controverſy, were it not for an iſland of the ſame name, fitu- 
ated at a great diſtance in the African ſea, It has been the 
common opinion that the Me/ite now called Malta was the 
true place of the Apoſtle's ſhipwreck : and the natives have a 
tradition of long ſtanding to ſupport this notion. Yet, how- 
ever general this may have been, I think it may be fairly 
proved that 1t could not be the iſland mentioned by the Ev- 
angeliſt. Herein I difter again from Grotzus, Cluver, Beza, 
Bentley, and from 9 Bochart, that curious, indefatigable, and 


particularly learned man. He has taken much pains to prove 


the tradition 1s well grounded, and that Male 1s the place 


upon which St. Paul reſided. But, in doing this, he takes 


many things for granted that cannot be allowed him; and 
ſpeaks with too = a latitude: ſo that the whole ſeems a 


force 
5 Vol. 2. Tab. 20. 
* Sec Tab. L 
9 See allo Jof. Scaliger de Emendat. Temp. Pe £35: Colon, 1629, 
D 
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_ OF THE ISLAND 
force and a ſtrain, and can never'be made to agree with the 
text. 

The grand difficulty, and, indeed, an unſurmountable one, 
lies here; that, as St. Paul ſays expreſsly that the iſland he 
was caſt upon was in the Adria, Malta, to be proved the place 
ſpoken of, muſt be made an Adriatic iſland. To effect this, 
the learned Bochart labours hard. He ſhews, firſt, that the 
ſea we are ſpeaking of incroached upon the Tonzan; that it 
extended itſelf to the S7nus Corinthiacus : then, in order, it 
ingroſſed the S7c:hran ſea and the Cretan : and thus, advancing 
ſtep by ſtep, he includes Malta within it's verge; makes the 
coaſt of Africa waſhed by it's waves; and would perſuade you 
that Leptis in agro Tripolitano was ſituated upon the Adriatic 
coaſt. All this he does upon the authority of the poets, and 
a few of the later liſtorians. 

As for the poets, their evidence is not worth taking notice 


of : they make every thing ſubſervient to meaſure. Yet, even 


of theſe, nothing he quotes comes up to his purpoſe. The 
learned writer ſeems to make uſe of their treſpaſſes, merely 


to prepare the reader for what 1s to come; that he may not_ 


be too much ſhocked at the violence of the after-evidence. 


What Ovid and Tibullus fay is only preparatory : Philoftratus 


and Pauſanias come but half way : thoſe that ſpeak to the 
purpoſe are Procopius, Orofius and Athicus. Theſe are they 
_ that advance the Adriatic to the confines of Barca; and by 
the ſame way of proceeding might make Carthage itſelf, if 
they pleaſed, an appendage to Ragu/a. 

But we ought to enquire of what rank and of what age 
the writers are, whoſe authority he appeals to: for, in pro- 
ducing the teſtimony of authors, 1t is not ſufficient to be 
told what 1s ſaid, unleſs we are likewiſe informed when, and 
by whom, it was delivered. We know that Polybius, Dio- 
dorus, Strabo, Pliny tell another ſtory : it is therefore neceſſary 


to conſider the character of theſe perſons that are to overturn 
I ſuch 
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ſach eſtabliſhed authority. If we make a juſt eſtimate of 
them, even with Sides and Heſychius added to their number; 
(for they too are quoted) what will they be found? doubtleſs, 
writers of ſome eminence in their ſeveral times; ſo let them 
have their due: who lived, however, many centuries after the 
fact we are determining. So that all you can learn from their 
evidence in reſpect to St. Paul and his ſhipwreck 1s, how 
things were called four or five hundred years afterwards. 
This is the very utmoſt it will amount to; which 1s very lit- 
tle to the preſent purpoſe: for we muſt make uſe of the times 
we are treating of for a ſtandard; and not be guided by the 
miſtakes and extravagancies of after ages. The only way to 
arrive at the truth, is to learn the ſentiments of the beſt au- 
thors who lived in, or near to, the times we are engaged in; 
and obſerve how things were defined and ſpecified when the 
Apoſtle wrote. The learned Bochart would fain prove Malta 
to be an iſland in the Adriatic ſea: I think I can ſhew his 
ſcheme to be impracticable. In doing which, I ſhall not de- 
ſcend for evidence to the fourth, fifth, or any lower centuries 
but confine myſelf to the teſtimony of writers who were either 
contemporaries, or not many years antecedent or ſubſequent 
to the apoſtolic age. | 

As Bochart ſeems to be the fulleſt of any body upon this 
ſubject, and comprehends every thing that others have ſaid in 


favour of it; I will lay before the reader the whole of his 


arguments 1in order, 

: Sed altera hic ſeſe offert majoris momenti queſtio, ad utram 
[ Inſulam] appulerit Paulus — 

Primo enim Aft. 27. 13, 14. Circa Cretam cum navigaret 


Paulus, excitatur avepog TuProvmog 0 nareuero; Evpornudu, Ventus 


turbulentus, qui vocatur Euroclydon vel, ut legit Vulgatus in- 


Zerpres, Eupoxxuauv, Euroaquilo: guam lefionem fi ſequaris, res 


eſt confeta; neque enim Euroaquilo potuit e Cretd navem in 11- 


Iyricum 
: Geogr, Sacr. Pars alt, Lib, 1. Cap. 26. 
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hyricum impellere. Preflitiſſet id Euronotus, non ſubcontrarius 
Euroaquulo, ut docet fitus locorum. Sed, quoquo modo legas, ven- 
tum illum Euroclydonem in Auſtrum inclindſſe potius quam in Se- 
ptentrionem inde palam eft; qudd, illo flante, naute metuunt ne 
in Africe Syrtim incidant ; Af. 27. 17: nihil tale formidaturi, 
ft ventus navem in Illyricum impuliſſet, que ora eſt Syrti et A- 
frice obverſa. 

2. Aft. 27+ 41T. TepiTEeCOovTEeg £15 TOTOV I aAaooov ene hay TyYv 
vauy 3 cum incidifſent in locum bimarem, illiferunt navem. 
locum bimarem, id eſt, in iſthmum. Horatius Od. 7. £16. 1. 
© Aut Epheſum bimariſve Corinthi 
| Mania. 

Ovid. Eleg. 10. Lib. 1. Triſt. 

Aut poſtquam bimarem curſu ſuperavimus iſthmum. 
Hic iſthmus ad inſule ortum eftivum hodieque oftenditur, et vocatur 
ab incolis la Cala di S. Paolo, S. Pauli appulſus. 

3- AF. 28. 7. Circa locum illum erant yxwoue rw mewrwu T5; 
vos, ovouer: Toma; predia primo infulze, nomine Publio. 
Eum intelligo, quem inſule Romani prefecerant : nam hujus inſule 
prefeftos ita nominart ſolitos et ex hoc loca colligere eft, et ex veteri 
epitaphio, quod in marmore Gracis literis ſe Melite# widifſe refert 
PQuintinus: A. KA. TIOE. KYP. INNEYE. PNMAION. IIPQTOE. 
MEAITAIQN. L. Ca. Filius. Cyr. Eques. Romanorum. Primus 


Melitenſium. Nempe idem antea nominis fuerat prefeftis Car- 


thaginienfibus, qui Punicd phrafi dicebantur P'NW&IN, Primi.— 

4. Tres menſes continuos in illa inſuld hafit Paulus cum cen- 
turione ef aliis, Aft. 28. 11; qui numerus hominum futf 
CCLXXVI, A#. 27. 37. Ruod vix quiſquam crediderit de Illyricd 
Melite: quia, -cum non nifi quatuor paſſuum millibus @ continent; 
diftet, et Epidaurum in conſpetu habeat, portum celeberrimum et 
hoſpitibus commod:fſimum; centurio Romanus maluiſſet eo trajicere, 
quam totam hiemem in miſerd inſuld degere, in qud tam multos ad- 
venas fine gravibus incommod:s diverſari fuiſſet nefas. 


$5. fam quid iidem dicuntur Puteolos vefti fuiſſe in Alexan- 


drind 
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drind nave, que in eddem. 1 nfuld hiemaverat, A#. 28. 11; quis. 
de Tllyrica Melite intellexerit? cum ab Agypto Putcolos contenden- 
tibus Africana Melite pen? invitts ſeſe offerat. At quiſquis Alexan- 
drid Puteolos iturus Illyricam Meliten petit, merito dict queat, fin 
minits foto clo, ſaltem toto ſalo aberrdſſe. 

6. Hoc potiſſimum, quod Lucas e Melite profeftos addit primd 
Syracuſas, deinde Rhegium appuliſſe, Af. 28. 12, 13: Que via, 
quam eft refta, fi profettio fuit ex Ari cans Melite ; tam flexuoſa 
fuerit et prepoſiera, ft ex Ihyric cd diſceſſerunt : e qud potius fer 
Rhegium Syracuſas iter eft, quam per Syracuſas Rhegium ; quia 
Rhegium eft vicintus. 

7. fam, ft auftoritate certatur, Conftantino Porphyrogennetd 
longe antiquior eft Arator ſubdiaconus, qui fic babet, £16, 2. Hi- 
ftorie Apoſtolic ; 

Sicanio later: tellus vicina Melite. 
Nec difficile eft folvere quicquid contra objiciunt, Nam in Adrid 
quidem jattari dicitur navis appulſura Meliten, A. 27, 27: non 
tamen in Adriatico finu, quo multo latius patet Adria, ſeu, quod 
idem eft, Adriaticum mare. Sinus enim Adriaticus cum Illyrico 
definit : at mare Adriaticum idem eft cum Tonio. Heſychius : 
Toviov, TEXNCYOG o vuv Adpucs, TJonium, mare quod nunc Adria. Tur 
venalis vetus Scholiaſtes: dia navigatura de Tyrrheno mari ad 
Adriacum: Adriacum pro Tonio dixit, Ita enim Juvenalts ; 
Tyrrhenos 1gitur fluctus, lateque ſonantem 
Pertulit Ionium. 
Hinc Ptolemeus Siciliam ab ortu, Epirum et Achatam @ meridie, 
et Peloponneſum adeoque Cretam ab occaſu definit Adriatico pelago. 
Et? in Ovidio non ſemel Adriam ab geo dividit iſthmus Corin- 
thiacus, Sic Lib. g. Faſtorum + 
_ Adriacumque patens late _————__ Corinthum. 
Et Lib.1.Trift, Eleg. 10. 
Aut hec me, gelido tremerem cum menſe Decembri, 

Scribentem mediis Adria vidit aquis : 

Aut poſtquam bimarem curſu ſuperavimus iſthmum,, 


Alteraque eſt noſtre ſumpta carina fuge. 
Proizde 


/ 
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Proinde Philoſtratus, Lib. 2. Imaginum in Palemone eum iſthmum 
 ſeribit Aryans xa Adpis prov x«03a&, medium eſſe inter mare MR. 
gzum et Adriaticum. E? in Apollonio ſuo, Lib. 4. Cap. S. Neronem 
idem tradit de hoc iſthmo ſcindendo cogitdſſe, ut Adriaticum geo 
mari mi ſeeret. Eodem facit, quod Alpheus apud Suidam in AXOeg, 
et rurſus in ApsYuoa, e Peloponneſo 11 Sicilie Arethuſam influere 
legitur Juopevo; dic Ty; Adpindes Yanrnoony, pelagus ſubiens per mare 
Adriaticum. Hrnc de Alpheo Pauſanias in Arcadicis: Epenx de 
expee pede Adpiorg ETMITYATEW ceuTov TE Tporw ; NEQUE] illus curſum Adria 
cohibitura erat : cetera ibi vide. Quid? qudd Adriaticum mare ad 
Africam uſque extenſum eſt, fi Aithicum ſequimur et Orofium ; 
apud quos Tripolitana provincia, ubi Arzuges et Leptis magna, 
habet 2 ſeptentrione mare Adriaticum: et 4 meridie Creta finitur 
mari Libyco, quod et Adriaticum vocant. Nec aliter ſenfit Hi- 
eronymus in vit4 Hilarionis, ubi medium Adriam pertranſeunt ab 
Egyptt Paretonio ad Sicilie Pachynum appulſuri. Sed ad rem 
id maxime eft, quod in Procopit Vandalicis, Lib. 1. inſule Gaulos 
ef Melita AdpuaTixOv LT Tugpnvitoy TEARYOG dopCeow, Adriaticum 
et Tuſcum pelagus diſterminant. Scze :gitur Sacer Scriptor et ex 
. geographorum | uſu e Cret4 Melitam delatos vi ventorum ingruen- 
tium jaftgri dicit in Adrid, Porro in eddem inſuld barbarorum 
nomine Panos ab illo defignari docuimus, quorum reliquie in agris 
heſerant. Oppidi denique non meminit, quia nihil erat neceſſe. Ita 
AF. 21.1. Paulus appulifſe narratur in inſulas Coum et Rhodum, abſ- 
que mentione urbium, quas tamen utraque habuit inſule cognomines. 
Theſe are the arguments of Bochart in favour of Malta. 
In anſwer to which I will endeavour to ſhew, that it could not 
be the iſland, that this learned man ſuppoſes it to be, where 
St. Paul was caſt away. And although, if this point be made 
out, it falls of courſe to the lot of the other iſland to be the 
place mentioned by St. Luke; yet I will not reſt ſatisfied with 
this alternative: but, while I produce inconteſtable proof that 
Malta was not the place; I will bring as certain evidence that 
Melite Illyrica was, 
, Itis to be —_—_ in the courſe of the foregoing argu- 
ments, 
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ments, that the whole depends upon this, whether Malta can 
be deemed an Adriatic iſland. As I have already in ſome mea- 
ſure anticipated this mquiry; I ſhail begin with it again, 
thouzh it be rather the laſt in order. The other arguments 
TI ſhall afterwards examine each in it's turn, 

Firſt then I ſhall lay before the reader a ſhort account of 
the Adriatic ſea, as it was originally bounded, and as it was in 
proceſs of time enlarged. In early ages 1t comprehended on- 
ly the upper part of the Sinus Tonius, where was a city and a 
river, both called Adria; from one of which it took it's name. 


It afterwards was advanced deeper in the gulf; but never fo 


ingrofled it, as to obliterate it's original name : for it is called 
Sinus and Mare Adriaticum, and Sinus and Mare Tonium by 
writers promiſcuouſly for many ages. Herodotus calls the 
whole the Tonian gulf without limitation: 2? Ex 0 Tv xoars Tv 
Jovis, ApPrpvrnygos EmiyeoPe EmTidxpviog* ETog Os ex Tw Tovis x0ATus 
Thucydides ſpeaks of it in the ſame manner: 3 Emidzpvos e5: 
TmoNig Et d:-1% £rTAEOvTs Tov Toviov xK0AmTov. _ It was eſteemed the 
ſame in the days of 4 Theophraſtus. But when the Romans came 
to navigate this Sinus, they were more_ acquainted with the 
Adria, and called it accordingly by that name; allotting to- 
the Tonian only the lower part of the gulf. And even Greek 
writers, who lived under Roman influence, copied them here- 
in. Hence Polybius ſpeaking of Taly, ſays, ** to the eaſt it is 
« bounded by the Tor7an ſtreight or paſſage, and the gulf of 
* Adria, that 1s contiguous and above it:” 5 7yy we wav opeCeu 


 TAEUPAY GQUTNGy TYV TpPOG GUVQTONGS KEKAIHEVIV, 0'T Tovuog T0p0G, Ku 


KATY TO TUEXES 0 Kara Tov Adpay xormrog, He then proceeds to 


inform us, that the Tonzan ſtreight reached ſouth to the pro- 


montory Cocinthus in Bruttia, where was the commencement 
= of 
2 Lib. 6, Cap. 127. Edit, Gronov. 
3 Lib. 1. 
+ Hiſt. Plant. Lib. 8, Cap. 10, Ev ATgaumy Ye T1 meps To Jovie ous 


£9 teo0a Oacw ous xvapor. 


5 Lib, 2, Pag. 102, Edit. Caſaub, Par. 1609. 
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of the Sicilian ſea: To mpoxeuevov enpurypiev Tyg Iranag tuy The 
peonuFpice, 0 TFPTAYPELETHL prev KoxiwJog, 0:cpes ds Tov Toveoy Topoy 
xa To EneeAmov Tehayo, As it extended northward, it compre- 
hended os land Safe, that was ſituated in 1t's entrance up- 
wards: © yyow, 4 xaxura: pev Leo xtra; Of nate T1 woo 
Tyv 8:c Tov Toviov Topov. Thus we have three ſeas, the Adriatic, 
the Ionian, and Sicilian very clearly ſpecified. As yet we are 
a great way from Malta. Beſides the Jonian gulf, which I 
. ſhould chooſe to diſtinguiſh by the title of the Upper Ionian, 
there was another ſea of that name below, that occupied the 
whole ſpace between $Szc:ly and Greece, as well as between Bruttia 
and Epirus. This was the Jonzum Magnum, or original Ionian ſea, 
It began at Tenarus, and reached to the Ceraunian mountains. 
This muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed from that above. It was 
called by ſome the $S:c:1:an ſea, by others the Cretan : but pro- 
perly comprehended both. 7 
_ - I come now towriters nearer to the time we are ſpeaking of. 
Dioderus . Siculus mentions the Sinus Tonius under the name 
Toys Topor'3 and acquaints us that Dzonyfius, tyrant of Sicily, 
*« built cities in Adria that he might ſecure this ® paſſage, 
* and have an open and uninterrupted navigation to Epirus :” 
9 Eryve xare Toy Adpiay ToXeig omuifew * Turo Os ETpasTTE, Oicvoupeevos 
Tov Toviov xaxAupevey Topov i010TORITVas, ive TOV EMTs Ty Hmeigov Tu» 
ooÞDany xaruzrxeuary. The Tonian gulf, we find, is termed by 
theſe two hiſtorians Tov Togog OT Jonan paſlage ; becauſe, in 
their time, the Roman armies as well as private perſons paſſed 
over it from Brundufium to ". Epidamnus and the oppoſite con- 
tinent. Diony/ius the geographer likewiſe calls it the Ioviog. ropes: 
he places in it the iſlands of Abſyrius; 40 
Ke 2: EZemng 
_ 6 Lib. 5. pag- 446. Edit. Caſaub. Par. 1609. 

7 Plin. Hiſt. Nat. Lib. 4. Cap. 2. Edit. Harduin, 

3 This was done to curb the //yrias pirates. 


9 Lib. 15. pag. 464. Edit. Stephan. 


: At Epidamnus began the Via Tgnatia, or grand road to Macedonia 
and Thrace. See Strabo, Vol, 1. pag. 496. Edit, Amſtel. 1707. 
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' "pen; ds, 00010 pop evyang Toview, | 
Atbuprs vnowv avaPaivera: aero OAK. 
Pliny will hereafter be found to agree exactly with theſe 


riters. - | | . 6 - 
iy In the fime of the ſecond Triumvirate this ſea ſtill preſerved 


it's limits. This is evident from the partition of the empire 
between Ofavius and Antonius, as it is mentioned in 3 Appian, 
This hiſtorian is in time poſterior to the fat: yet in an affair 
of this conſequence we may ſuppoſe him to be particularly 
accurate, calling every thing by it's true name, and defining 
it by it's juſt boundaries. Appian's words are theſe: 'O 5 
Kairap xau 0 AvTwvicg Thv Pupecuws air apxy 8 tauruy epuegiouvre 
dirarav* 00 jhev eiveu TPTs Exodgew Tov Tyg ThAugidog, ev perm Tr 
Tov: puxs [{%Ni5H Ooxuoav Ewa. © Ceſar and Antonius once more 
« djvided -the whole Roman empire between them ; making 
&« Scodra, a city of Tlyria, the common boundary between 
< them; which was ſuppoſed to be ſituated as near as poſlible 
« towards the middle of the Tonian gulf.” 4 NP. 

We have made as yet but ſmall advances towards Malta 
and the African ſhore: and there is reaſon to think we ſhall 


never reach it. For there are too many ſeas,. too many pro= 
montories that interfere; - 


|  * ETEI) GAG TOANGK HETHZU 
Ovpec Te TKOEVTH, JRAKTTR TE YNNET TH» 
Ante et Trinacrid lentandus remus in und, 


The 
2 Tepiny. Verl. 487. 
3 Lib. 5. Ep. 


+ The truth is, Appian calls the whole Sinus the Ionian gulf: and not 
only Appian, but Dio in Lib. 41, and Herodian do the ſame. So far 
from extending the Adriatic to Sicily or Malta, they do not ſeem to al- 
low that ſuch a ſea exiſted. Herodian particularly, in the march of 
Maximinus to Italy, deſcribing the Alps, ſays they extended to the Tuſcan 
ſea on one ſide, and to the Jonian gulf on the other ; xalnxew, e pev Tor; 
degrois Iranians pepeow, tis To Tuppnvaio TRA%Yog* 6 Be TOs Arbors £5 Tov Itoviow 

| X0ATv,. 


A 
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The next perſon whoſe evidence I ſhall appeal to is S:rabo, 
who was contemporary with St. Paul. In deſcribing theſe 
ſeas, he begins from the ſouth; and enumerates them in the 
order they lie from the Syrres to the gulf of Adria. 5To wy 
2y Tpo Toy Luprttoy ta Th; Rupnvants xaXeTa&: AIBYRON %. T. A. To 
J& EIKEATKON TeAuyos 760 The Emeniag ty tas Th Irakng em: To 
rp0g 500 juep0G" Rau ET. TE peTatzu Mops Th; Te Pryivng pexps Noxguy, Xu 
Ty; Meoromias exe: Everxeouy xo Thaxurs. © The ſea that is be- 
« fore the SyrtesandCyrene 18 called the L:byan&c. The ®Srcilinn 
« ſea lies due caſt from Siciyand the bottom of 7raly: extending 
« upwards from the ſtreights of Rhegium, as far as the Locrians 
« on one hand; and the Meſſenions on the other, and from them 
* down to Syracuſe and Pachynus.” Avuferai 8” em pry To Tos to 


148005 MEX 03 TWv axpy Th; Koyrn;* xa Tyv TleNorovunoov os TEpmnAuCe 


Tyv TXEShV, Ka TAYp0t Tov KopwYicuov XK&AEMEVOY KOATOY * T0; cope 


' T7285 9” ET; TE aKpav IaTvyiav xa To 7 oper Te Novis XOATE %. To A. 


O 8” Toviog xo0XToG peepog £54 TE vuv Adpis NEYOpers, TETE 08 T1 pv eV 


OeZ19 TAEUPHY 1 I\Aups Trow* Ty g* EUWVULOV 7 Ira, REX01 T8 WUYNE 


Tu xaTae Ty Axvaniav. © It reaches eaſtward as far as the head- 
&« lands of Crete, waſhing great part of the Peloponneſus, and 
* filling the Sms Corinthiacus. To the north it extends as far 
<« as the Tapygian promontory and the beginning of the Tonrar: 
*ulf &c. But the Jow7an gulf isnoweſteemed part of the Adria- 
© 7ic ſea: which ſea is formed or bounded by the 1/lyri2n coaſt on 
« the right hand; by the coaſt of 7raly on the left, as high up as 
* Aquileia.” In another place he defines the Adriatic ſea moſt 
preciſely. 3 Mera 0 ATOAAWV1IGU BuAAxy X% Cpatov, Kau To en 
v610V 


 x0Xrov. Lib, 8. Cap. 2. Cicero likewiſe calls the whole the 7oniarn 


gulf. Ut philoſophi tanquam in fuperum mare Jonium defluerent, Grecum 
quoddam et portuoſum; oratores autem in inferum boc Tuſcum et barba- 


rum, ſcopuloſum atque infeſtum, laberentur. de Orat. 3. 19. 


s Vol. 1. pag. 185, Edit. Amſtel, 1707. 

6 Strabo calls the Ionium Magnum the Sicilian fea. 6 

7 Xaovesy 1 &exn Te Tovis x0amy xa vioos Eaow, Strabonis Epitome. 
" B Vol. x. pag. 487. Edit. Amſtel, 27507. 
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$£10v ceuT# 0 TTavoppog, Ka Ta Kepauvic Opn 1 %0X1 Te Popare; T2 Tovis 
KOATTE Ku TH Ago. To pev On 50jpece Kowev epuPoiv ect, 0rauPege: os 0 . 
Toviog, Jrort Tu MOWTE eps; TH FANGTTNS TRUTH 0V04h0 TET £619" - 
F* Adoicng Ty; evT05 EXs TE UNE, vuv! ds na TY; ovunaong. © Aﬀeer 
« Apollonia is Bullice and Oricum, and Panormus the magazine 
« for ſhipping; then the Ceraunian mountains, where the 
« mouth or ſtreight of the Tonzan gulf and Adriatic ſea com- 
« mences. Theſe two ſeas have one common inlet : but the 
& Ionian differs from the Adriatic: becauſe that is the name of 
« the firſt part of the Sinus; the Adria 18 the name of the in- 
© terior part, quite up to the fartheſt receſs: but now it 1s the 
© Tame of the whole.”9 

I come next to Pomponius Mela, who was likewiſe of the 
ſame age. In recounting ſome of the cities towards the lower 
part of Italy, he mentions Lupie, Hydrus or Hydruntum, the 
deſert coaſt of Salentum, and Callipohs; after which he con- 
cludes, © here is the boundary of the Adriatic:” * Lupie, Hy- 
drus mens, tum et Salentini camp, ef Salentina littoya, et urbs 
Gracia Callipolis: huc uſque Adria. And, ? Hellas — mart 
utroque, et Tonio magis, latera ejus intrante, donec quatuor 
_ millia paſſuum pateat, &c. In enumerating ſome of the 
provinces of Greece, he proceeds in this manner; Argolis, 
Laconice, Meſſenia, Elis, Achaia, Arcadia: then, beyond the 
Srnus Corinthiacus, © Atolia, Acarnania, Epirus, as high up 
* as the Adriatic ;” ultra Atolia, Acarnania, Epirus, uſque in 
Adriam— The Adriatic was therefore above Epirus. To the 
ſame purpoſe he ſpeaks in another place: Deinde Ceraunii 
montes ; ab 11s flexus in Adriam : and concludes, that ** in Adria 
*« the firſt city was Oricum, the next Dyrrhacium ;” urbium prima 
eſt Ori ; ſecunda SI IOT um, Epi _ ante erat, 


This 


9 Strabs takes no notice of the Cretan ſea; but calls the whole interval 


between Sicily and Crete the Sicitian fea; he likewiſe does not mention the 
lower or great louian. 


: Lib, 2.Cap. 4. .. 
2 Lib. 2. Cap. 3. 
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This is the evidence of Mela, a Roman and a contemporary; 
who muſt have known the boundaries of .his own country 
more accurately than a foreigner; and the opinions of his 
own times better than writers three or four centuries after. 
Pliny's evidence muſt have the ſame weight for the like 
reaſon: indeed, his authority is ſuperior. He differs from 
Mela in ſome degree; dividing the $S7nus into two ſeas, as 
Strabo and Diodorus had done before him; allotting the lower 


| part to the Ionian, the upper to the Adria. 3 Tn eo [ finu] duo 


maria, (quo diftinximus fine) Tonium in primd parte, interius Adri- 
aticum. He moreover marks out more particularly the upper 
Jonian ſea, by informing us, it comprehended the iſland Saſoxor 
Saſonis; as well as the iſland of Diomede on the other fide, where 
it waſhed the coaſt of Calabria and Apulia. 4 In Tonio mari ab 
Orico M. millia paſſuum Saſonis piraticd ftatione nota. And again,s 
In Tonio—contra Apulum littus Diomedea. And, ſpeaking of 

3 Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 3. Cap. 26. Edit. Harduin, 

4 Ibid. Rt 


s Pliny ſpeaks of the iſland of Diomede as being in the Tonian ſea 3 
and mentions this particular circumſtance, that the firſt plane trees that 
were introduced into Europe were brought to that iſland, and planted on 
the hero's tomb. Thele trees are certainly very beautiful; and if any 
ſpecies may claim the pre-eminence for their noble appearance, I ſhould 
think we may give it to the plane. Yet Pliny ſeems to wonder at people 
for putting themſelves to any coſt to purchaſe merely ſhade. Sed guis 
non jure miretur arborem, umbre gratid tantim, ex alieno petitam he ? 
Platanus hc eft, mare Jonium in Diomedis inſulam, ejuſdem tumuli pgratid, 
primiim invetta: inde in Siciliam tranſgreſſa, atque inter primas donata lItaliz ; 
et jam ad Morinos uſque pervefta, ac tributarium etiam detinens ſolum, ut 
gentes veftigal et pro umira pendant. Nat, Hiſt, Lib. 12. If Pliny 
1s in earneſt, it gives me but a mean.opinion of his taſte ; though I muſt 
honour him as a naturaliſt, It is mentioned of Xerxes, that, in marching 
through Lydia, he ſaw one of theſe trees, of ſo ſtately a growth and of 
ſo beautiful an appearance, that he was ſtruck with admiration : and, be- 
fore he quitted the ſpot, he decked it with ornaments of gold, and ap- 
pointed a perſon of conſequence, one of thoſe called the immortals, 
particularly to tend and look after it ; pad AgJavaty ales ermrenbas. 
Herod. 7. 31. The Romans eſteemed them highly, and inſtead of mr 

2 | _- 
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Hydruntum at the bottom of the gulf, he ſays it was the boun-. 
« daryof the forementioned ſeas:” ® Hydruntum ad diſcrimen Tonit 
ft Adriatici maris. — Not diſcrimen inter ſe, to diſtinguiſh the 
one from the other, as Harduin fondly fancies. No limit 
nor mark can diſtinguiſh two places both on the ſame fide: 
but it was the boundary that ſeparated them from the ſeas 
below ; from the Tarentine and Eprrotic, the S:c:hran and Cre- 
tan ſeas; which laſt conſtituted the great Jon:an. But Pliny 
ſeldom takes notice of it by that name; though he allows 
that the Greeks called it ſo: Greco: Jontum dividunt in Siculum 
ac Creticum ab inſulis. Harduin was miſled by Pliny's calling 
it the Tonian ſea, and not the TJonzan gult. But we muſt ob- 
ſerve that it was ſeldom called S:znus Jonius or Ioviog xonmog, but 
by writers who ſuppoſe it to comprehend the whole gulf, 
ſuch as Thucydides, Theephraſtus, Appian, Herodian, Dio. When 
it is divided into two ſeas, according to Polybius, Diodorus, 
Pliny ; it is then denominated TIovog ropes and Ionium mare. Yet, 


under 


uſed to refreſh them with a profaſion of wine. Of their attention in 
this reſpe&t we have a curious inſtance in Macrebius. He tells us that 
the two great orators Hortenſius and Cicero were upon a time engaged in 
the ſame cauſe, where Horten/ſius was to take the lead. But when the 
hour came, he begged of Cicero to change turns with him, and plead 
firſt : for, ſays he, I muſt juſt ſtep to Ty/culum, and give my plane tree 

a little wine, and I will return immediately. Saturnal. Lib. g. Cap. 13. 
Nothing can give us a ſtronger idea of the taſte the Romans had for 
plantations than to ſee a zealous orator wave his priority, and for a time 
deſert his cauſe, in order to tend a plane tree. "There are ſaid to be at 
Fedo the capital of Japan a ſpecies of theſe trees in the emperour's gar- 
dens, whoſe leaves are beauufully variegated with red and yellow and 
green, which afford a moſt pleaſing appearance, Kempfer. pag. 524. The 


reader will excuſe me this digreſſion, as it will afford him ſome relief in 
the courſe of the above dry inquiry. 


I have mentioned that thele trees were firſt imported, according to Pliny, 
into the iſland of Dzomede ; which iſland lies pretty far in the great 7ly- 
rian gult; and, being ſaid to be ſituated in the Ionian ſea, ſhews us what 
Pliny means by that fea, and how far, according to his opinion, it ex- 
tended upwards in that gulf: conſequently what he thought were the 
bounds of the Adriatic, which took up but half the Sinns. 


$ Nat. Hiſt, Lib. 3. Cap. 14. Edit, Harduin, 
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under whatever name it comes, it muſt never be confounded 
with the great Jonian. That began at Tenarus and the Stro- 
phades, | Inſule Tonio in magno] and comprehended, as I before 
mentioned, the Cretan and Szcilian ſeas; which Phny takes 
proper notice of: Graci lonium dividunt in Siculum ac Cre- 
ticum ab inſulis, Lib. 4. Cap. 11. In reſpect to the upper 1o- 
nan, Strabo intimates that it was properly called Toyiog xoAwog, 
as originally poſſeſſing the whole Sinus ; but that in his time 
it was eſteemed but as a part of the Adriatic: nay, the Adriatic 
had in a manner engroſſed the whole. As to the notion of 
Bochart, that the Sinus and Mare Adriaticum were diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, the one being within the $7nus, and the other 
far without ; it 1s a groundleſs ſuppoſition : : nor 15 there the 
leaſt ſhadow of authority for ſuch an opinion in any author 
from Herodotus to Pliny. 

| From all the writers above we gain this uniform evidence ; 
that the Adriatic ſea was comprehended within the great 1ly- 
#72n gulf, and never reached farther. Strabo in particular, 
who gives it as great an extent as any body, determines it, as 
I have before ſhewn, by two fixed boundaries that cannot be 
miſtaken : 8 Tv EV EV deZig T Agupay 7 OOTY Toi, TYV bY EULVULLOY 
y IraMia; 1t was included between 1taly and the oppoſite can- 
tinent. Where then was St. Paul ſhipwrecked ? certainly 
between 1taly and Illyria, that 1s, the oppolite continent. Is 
9 Malta to be found in this fituation? It is far off,-in a ſea 
that 

| 8 Vol. x. pag. 185. Edit. Amſtel. 1707. 
9 If Malta could ever be deemed ſituated in the Adriatic, ſome writer 


or other muſt have taken notice of it as ſuch, But it is always referred 
to Africa, and mentioned as an African iſland. 

_ fafule ſunt in Africam ver/z, Ganios, Melita, @ Camarins LXXXIV. 
M. paſs. a Lilybeo CXUII. Plin. Nat. Flilt. Lib. 3. Cap. 8. Edit. 


Harduin. 


Mela ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe:  Africam verss G anos, Melite, Ca- 
Fara. Lib. 2. Cap. 7. 


Scylax ſays, Melite was a ſmall iſland near EE Promontorium to 
the caſt, reckoned among the appendages to Carthage, 
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that has no affinity, no connection with theſe coaſts. But 
the other Melrte, taken notice of by Scylax, Agatheme- 
rus, Pliny, &c, is ſituated in the Adrza, agreeable to the A- 
poſtle's account : therefore Melite Hrice 1 1s certainly the 
iſland there mentioned. 

This is a true account of the Adriatic ſea 3 in it's full extent; 
as T have taken it from the beſt authors that were either be- 
fore the Apoſtle, or contemporaries with him. Whatever 
alterations may have been introduced in reſpect to it's limits 
a century or two afterwards, cannot affect the preſent ſubject, 
The extravangances of later ages are ſtill leſs to be heeded: 
yet theſe are the authorities Bochart has recourſe to; quoting 
no one writer of the Apoſtle's age, or before him, excepting 
the poets. 

But there is another circumſtance that writers upon this 
ſabje& either totally onut, or paſs over very ſlightly; ; which, 
however, is well worth our conſideration, as it is a great "% 
firmation of what I have been hitherto advancin g. It is ob- 
ſervable that, in ſpeaking of the natives, the ſacred writer 
never calls them Mera: OF Nyowra:, but BagBape:: The an- 
cient Greeks called all nations, that were not of Grecian ori- 
ginal, indiſcriminately Barbarians. This continued for a 


long 


Ptolemy —TIeM&y4us Je vnoos e104 Ths AOpuxng wide* KRooouvpa vnoos Xay TAI, 
TD Axuxuvos [by miſtake for T avAwves ] vos x&%& TAs, MeAiry vnoos, £v 1 Meairn 
Toi. Geogr. Lib. 4. p. 100. Bertii. 1618. 

Cellarius—in Africo mari Melite. Lib. 2. Cap. 12. | 

Bochart himſelf ranks Malta among the African iſlands: E pelagiis 
Africe inſulis tres recenſentur ad orientem Hermei promontorii, Melita, 
Gaulos, Lampas. He mentions the authority of Ovid, whoſe evidence 
amounts only to this; that, in his paſſage to Pontus, he wiote verſes on 
both ſides of the Grecian continent, that is, both in the Adriatic ſea and 
the Agean. But how does this relate to Malta, or make it an Adriatic 
iſland ! > Ovid's teſtimony, when he ſpeaks to the purpoſe, makes for the 
contrary ſide of the queſtion : 

Pertilis eſt Melite fterili vicina Cofrre 3 ; 


 Tnſjula, quam LIBYCI verberat unda maris, Faſt. 3. 56 7e 
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under whatever name it comes, it muſt never be confounded 
with the great Jonzan. That began at Tenarus and the S7ro- 


phades, | Inſule Tonio in magno] and comprehended, as I before 


mentioned, the Cretan and Szcilian ſeas; which Phny takes 
proper notice of: Graeci Jonium dividunt in Siculum ac Cre- 
ticum ab inſulis, Lib. 4. Cap. 11. In reſpect to the upper 7o- 
nan, Strabo intimates that it was properly called Ioviog xoawos, 
as originally poſſeſſing the whole Sinus ; but that in his time 
it was eſteemed but as a part of the Adriatic: nay, the Adriatic 
had in a manner engroſſed the whole. As to the notion of 
Bochart, that the Sinus and Mare Adriaticum were diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, the one being within the S:nvs, and the other 
far without ; it 18 a groundleſs ſuppoſition : nor 1s there the 
leaſt ſhadow of authority for ſuch an opinion in any author 
from Herodotus to Pliny. 
From all the writers above we gain this uniform evidence ; 
that the Adriatic ſea was comprehended within the great I/ly- 
#72n gulf, and never reached farther. Strabo in particular, 
who gives 1t as great an extent as any body, determines it, as 
T have _— ſhewn, by two fixed boundaries that cannot be 
miſtaken : : 8 -yv HEY EV deZic TAgupay 1 1 Ixaups Toi, TY bY EUGWYU{LOV 
1 IraXia; 1t was included between 1faly and the oppoſite con- 
tinent. Where then was St. Paul ſhipwrecked ? certainly 
between 7aly and [hyria, that 1s, the oppoſite continent. Is 
9 Malta to be found in this ſituation? It is far off, in a ſea 
| that 
8 Vol. x. pag. 185. Edit, Amſtel. 1707, 


© 9 If Malta could ever be deemed ſituated in the Aariatic, ſome writer 
or other muſt have taken notice of it as ſuch, But it is always referred 
to Africa, and mentioned as an Africas iſland. 
 Inſule ſunt in Africam verſe, Ganlos, Melita, a Camarind LXXXIV. 
M. paſs. a Lilybeo CXII.. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 3. Cap. 8. Edit. 
Harduin. 

Mela ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe:  Africam verss G autor, Melite, Ca- 
fura. Lib. 2. Cap. 7. 

Scylax ſays, Melite was a ſmall iſland near A — Promontorium to 
the eaſt, reckoned among the appendages to Carthage, 
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that has no affinity, no connection with theſe coaſts. But 
the other Melite, taken notice of by Scylax, Agatheme- 
rus, Pliny, &c, is ſituated in the Adria, agreeable to the A- 
poſtle's account : therefore Melite Illyrica 18 certainly the 
iſland there mentioned. FAN 

This is a true account of the Adriatic ſea in it's full extent; 
as I have taken it from the beſt authors that were either be- 
fore the Apoſtle, or contemporaries with him. Whatever 
alterations may have been introduced in reſpect to it's limits 
a century or two afterwards, cannot affect the preſent ſubject, 
The extravangances of later ages are ſtll leſs to be heeded: 
yet theſe are the authorities Bochart has recourſe to; quoting 
no one writer of the Apoſtle's age, or before him, excepting 
the poets. | 

But there is another circumſtance that writers upon this 
ſubje& either totally omit, or paſs over very lightly ; which, 
however, is well worth our conſideration, as it is a great con- 
firmation of what I have been hitherto advancing. It is ob- 
ſervable that, in ſpeaking of the natives, the ſacred writer 
never calls them Mearao Or Nyowwra:, but Bagſ2opo:. The an- 
cient Greeks called all nations, that were not of Grecian ori- 
ginal, mdiſcriminately Barbarians. This continued for a 

$24 6 long 


Ptolemy —TI:A&%y4% ds vnros £404 Th AOpinng ade” KRoooups vio Xas TAI, 
Tazuxuves [by miſtake for Davauver ] woos xa mois, Mary vnoos, & 1 MeAry 
Toais, Geogr. Lib. 4. p. 100. Berti, 1618, 

Cellarius—in Africo mari Melite, Lib. 2. Cap. 12. | 

Bochart himſelf ranks Malta among the African iſlands: FE pelagiis 
 Africe inſulis tres recenſentur ad orientew Hermei promentorii, Melita, 
Gaulos, Lampas. He mentions the authority of Ovid, whoſe evidence 

amounts only to this; that, in his paſſage to Pontus, he wiote verſes on 
both ſides of the Grecian continent, that is, both in the Adriatic ſea and 
'the Agean. But how does this relate to Malta, or make it an Adriatic 
iſland ? Ovid's teſtimony, when he ſpeaks to the purpoſe, makes for the 
contrary fide of the queſtion : 
Fertilis eſt Melite fterili vicina Coſyre ; | | 


"ES Inſula, quam LIBYCI verberat unda maris. Faſt. 3. 567. 
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40 Or THE ISLAND 
long time: but, after they had been conquered by the Romans, 
and as it were beat into good manners, they by degrees laid 
aſide that ſaucy diſtinction, and were more complaiſant to 
their neighbours. Hence we find that Polyb:us, Diodorus, and 
others who wrote after the decline of the Grec:an power, ſel- 
dom make uſe of this expreſſion; unleſs the people they treat 
of are notorious for their ferity and rudeneſs. But, ſuppoſing 
a Grecian writer might continue this partial diſtinction, and 
look upon every country, but his own, as barbarous; yet St. 
Paul cannot be 1magined to have acted fo : he was no Greek ; 
but a Jew of Tarſus, and in the ſame predicament as thoſe 
that are ſpoken of. Whenever the Apoſtle calls a people bar- 
barous, you may be very ſure 1t was the real character of the 
7 nation. As theſe therefore are the only people in all the 
travels of St. Paul that are characterized in this manner; let 
us ſee to which of the two iſlands the title can with moſt pro- 
priety be applied. 
| We areinformed by Dzodorus Siculus and others that Melite 
Africana was firſt a colony of Phenicians; and was afterwards 
inhabited ſucceſſively by Carthaginians, Greeks and Romans. 
Who will be ſo hardy as to denominate any of theſe- nations 
barbarous? They were each of them renowned for arts, of 
great power and wealth, and of particular elegance and re- 
finement. As the anceſtry was good, the poſterity did not 
fall off. The teſtimony of Drodorus Siculus will ſufficiently 
vindicate them from barbarouſneſs: * Te; ds xaromurra; Twi 
ETIRG EVIRLOVHG* TEYVITHG TE Yap EXE TUavTlanms; Tris EpYaTiog* | 
PAT IS"EG 0s Tus obovic TorevTRG Th TE NETTOTYTL KO TY [ANGUEOTITI 
Oucemperrt' TAG TE Otis GE10N0YE5 Xa KATETKEURT ev; QIAoTYHNE 
YYEIOTO0KG Ko KOVIEURTE TEPITTOTEROV» Ec: 9: 7 Nyooc aury Pow 
anroxo;, © The inhabitants of Malta are very happy in their 
* circumſtances; for they have all forts of artificers for every 
& kind of work: but they excel moſt in their manufaCture of | 
<« linen, 


2 Hiſt, Bibl. Lib, 5. pag. 204. Edit. Stephan: 
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« Jinen, which is beyond any thing of the kind, both in the 
_ e« fineneſs of it's texture and it's ſoftneſs. Their houſes are very 


« noble, being elegantly ornamented with pediments projefting 


& forwards, and with the moſt exquiſite ſtucco work. This iſland 
« was peopled by a colony of Phenicians.” He then proceeds 
to tell us that the Phenicians, obſerving the goodneſs of it's 
harbours and it's particularly commodious ſituation, made uſe 
of it in their long voyages for a place of refuge and refreſh- 
ment ; which was the foundation of their affluence: 9; yv 
CUTIQN Gs KGTOIKEVTEG COUTYV, EUXPISEPEVOL TH WONAG ich TE5 EUTOREGy 


T&Xu Toi Te [Frog avedoatue) xa Tay dozag nuEn Inca: © By which. 


*« means the inhabitants, receiving vaſt emoluments from the 
« merchants that put in there, ſoon made a figure in their way 
« of living, and increaſed 1n reputation and ſplendour.” Where 
is here the leaſt ſhadow of a barbarous diſpoſition? So much 


the contrary, one would 1magine the author was deſcribing 


Corinth or Athens in their glory: here is all their art and ele- 
gance, with a ſuperior vein of induſtry. By good fortune, 
time has ſpared us ſome ſamples, to form a judgment of this 
people. *'The temples of Juno and Hercules appear by the re- 
mains to have been very magnificent, and of great extent : 
and the þ coins that were originally ſtruck there are ſaid to 
be of no ordinary caſt. Of this iſland was that Dzodorus, 
whoſe character Czcero ſketches out after his maſterly manner. 


He calls him, 3 Homo et domi nobilis, et apud eos, qud ſe con- 
rultf, proprer virtutem ſplendidus et gratioſus: © He was a man 
* of rank in his own country; and made a great figure, and 


© was 


* Quintinus in 1532 ſays the ruins were three miles in circum- 


ference. See alſo Fazellus de Reb. Siculis, and Facomo Bozio, Lib. quinto, 
parte terza : p. 90. 


+ See Tah. II. at pag. 25. Fazellus calls them Numiſmata enea 
gee fafa. See Parute Sicilia Numiſmatica. Tab. 139. MP Bat. 1723, 


'3 Orat, 4. in Verr, Sect. 18. 
F 
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« was highly acceptable among thoſe that he went over to, up- 
* on account of his eminent good qualities.” It is very difficult 
to give the full force of every word in Cicero. It 1s, however, 
very plain he has crouded together many happy circumſtances, 
either expreſſed or implied, to embelliſh this Mehtenfian; rank, 
honour, virtue, ſplendour, urbanity; qualities that won him 
the heart of every body he converſed with. Such was Dio- 
dorus of Melite— ab uno diſte omnes. N = RR 

- But it is ſaid that ſome of the lower ſort might till be rude 
and ſavage, though the people of rank were otherwiſe, But 
St. Paul experienced nothing but civility from the lower ſort; 
nay, # Tv TUXuoav PrravIpwniey, uncommon civility, as he 
himſelf witneſſes. Therefore, if the common people are 
civil and humane, and their ſuperiors polite and ingenious; 
4 a general imputation of barbariſm can never ſquare with that 
nation. In ſhort, take them ſeparately or collectively, this 
ſtain is incompatible with the natives of Malta. 

| Let us now change the ſcene, and take a view of Melite INly- 
rica; and ſee if this appellation be more applicable there. This 
iſland is ſituated in the Adriatic gulf, near the river Naro, in 
the province of the Nefi@ans, an [lyrian people. What is 
the character of theſe Zhyrians? barbarous beyond meaſure ; 

| G 


4 A large and ſpacious region, however cultivated and civilized, may 
ſometimes be ſkirted with rude and barbarous people. But even then, 
a traveller does not make uſe of the word barbarian indiſcriminately ; 
though he ſhould, in journeying, meet with ſome of that caſt. He 
would, ſurely, ſpeak with limitation, and pay a little deference to the 
better part of the nation. But the iſland we are ſpeaking of was ſo ſmall, 
and the natives ſo civilized and induſtrious, that it is impoſſible any thing 
barbarous ſhould have ſubſiſted within their precinfts. Whom, indeed, 
can we imagine theſe barbarous people to have been? © The remains of 
&« the Pen,” ſays Bochart, © who ſtill exiſted there, and lived in agris,” 


in the country part of the iſland. But why are we to ſuppoſe, in the moſt 
elegant little ſpot in the 4,orld, that there was a rude ſer of people, who 
led a brutal life by themſelves, Tequeſtered in the fields ? What fields has 
Malta? and why muſt we take for granted theſe people were the Pan, 
the offspring of Tyre and Carthage? © 
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ſo that they are ſeldom mentioned without this denomination. 
Thucydides, ſpeaking of Epidamnus, ſays itwas*in the neighbour- 
« hood of the Taulantii, a barbarous ſet of people, a ſept of I!ly- 
cc rians 5 Em:0xpv0; £61 FONG TPOTORET' 9 : QuT1v T auvagurio, Bape 
Pager, T\Avgreoy e9vog, Polybius mentions Ty Twy I\Augur magea- 
you; and ſays that, in his time, © they did not ſeem fo 
« much to have feuds and quarrels with any particular nation, 
« as to be at war with all the world:” ® & yag Tww, az was, 
Tore woe; exbors twai ouveave Ter T\nvgiese Diodorus ſeldom 
mentions them, but he terms them Barbarians. Speaking of 
the Lacedemonians giving them a remarkable'check, he ſays, 
7 Tu TONA8 Jpar; ETAUTAY TE BarBapes. One Miyrian nation was 
called the Dardanians; of whom Nicolaus Damaſcenus * men- 
tions an odd rule, which, I believe, no other body politick ever 
impoſed upon itſelf : Toi5 B Te Pim Auovra p0v0v, OT Ay VYEVWUT RL, 
xau £74 Youorr, neu Teheuvrwres, Strabo ſpeaks of the country as 
naturally good, but neglefted and barren 99 T1 ayporyre Twv 
cevl pro tov Xa TO AS prreov £0voc, © on account of the ſavage diſ- 
« poſition of the inhabitants, and the national turn to 
<« plunder.” They are repreſented as rude in their habits; 
their bodies disfigured with marks and ſcarifications by way 
of * ornament; not given to traffick, and ignorant of the 
uſe of * money. They are deſcribed as extending to the 
Danube north, and eaſtward to Macedonia and Thrace; com- 
prehending a villainous brotherhood under different denomi- 
nations—3 Nlhyris, Liburnique et Ifri, gentes fere. Such were 


the. 
5s Hiſt: Lib. r. 


5s Hiſt, Lib. 2. pag. 100, Edit, Caſaub. Item excerptz Legationes : 
Set. CXXV. 


_ 7 Lib. 14. pag. 464. Edit, Stephan 
$ Eurepuyn Txpadotur nYuv. 
9 Vol. x. pag. 489. Edit. Amſtel. 1907. Herodotus of the Thracians. 
Lib. 5. Cap. 6. Edit. Gronov, To Cuv awo Woarps xa Angv0; xXANAIOY, = 
* Strabo. Vol. 1. pag. 484. Edit. Amſtel. 1707. | 
2 Schol: in Dionyſ, Il:gny. ad Verl. 97: 
3 Liv, Lib. 10. Cap. 2. | 
| v2 
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the Srord;/er, A nation bent on ruin; who are ſaid to have 
made a beautiful country. for ſeven days journey a deſert, 
Add to theſe the Bej#, ſo ſupreme in villainy, that the ban- 
ditti looked up to them, and * called them, by way of emi- 
*« nence, the thieves:” 4 umo rw Ano Aya W 60THYOpEVONT His 
In ſhort, it is notorious that all the tract of lyria, from the 
city L:fus north-weſt, was termed Inavg Bapfupren ; partly on. 
account of the ferity of the inhabitants, and partly to di- 


| Kinguiſh-it from the Hellenic, where the Greeks had made their 


ſettlements. It 1s obſervable that the iſlands upon this coaſt 
were noted for a. deſperate race of free-booters : and, what is 
moſt to the purpoſe, Melite and Corcyra particularly ſwarmed 


with pirates. They ſo far aggrieved the Romans by their re- 
peated outrages, that 5 Augu/tus ordered the iſlands to be ſacked, 


and the inhabitants put to the ſword. This in great meaſure 
was executed. So that, when the Apoſtle arrived in theſe 
parts, the iſland muſt have been very much thined, and the 
remainder of. the people well difciplined. 

Having drawn this unamiable picture of fierceneſs and 
bratality, I ſubmit to the reader to determine, which of the 
two people here ſpoken of deſerve moſt the title of Barbarians. 
Melite Africana had never, that I can find, the leaſt pretence 
to the character : ſuch an imputation can never be fixed upon 
it, without great injuſtice and impropriety. But this cha- 
ratter muſt belong to one of the lands: it falls then of courſe 
to the lot of Melite yrica; which, upon inquiry, has every 
collateral circumſtance to confirm the juſtice of the appella- 
tion. St. Paul, indeed, experienced much good will and ci- 
vility from the inhabitants, and makes a due acknowledge- 
ment of their kindneſs ; yet calls them Barbarians in the ſame 
acceptation that we call the natives of North America ſavages. 
Among theſe there have not been wanting inſtances of hu- 

 manity: 

+ Strabo. Vol. 1. pag. 490. Edit, Amſtel, 1707. | 

s Appian. de Bello FOO 
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manity: but, as they are for the moſt -part rude and uncivi- 
lized, they are comprehended» under this general denomi- 

nation. , 07 bb 
Modern travellers * report of Malta, that it harbours, no 
ſerpents; a bleſſing, we are told, bequeathed to the iſland by 
St. Paul at his departure. Cluver ſeems to build much upon 
this; though he mentions the ſame circumſtance of 'other 
places, ſuch as Galata and Ebuſus, where the Apoſtle never 
was. It is very certain that many iſlands, of ſmall extent 
and removed far from the continent, are free from venomous 
creatures. If this be true of Malta, what they bring as a 
teſt of the Apoſtle's having been upon the- iſland, 1s a proof 
to me that he never was there. As there are no ſerpents now ; 
my concluſion is, that there never were any : - conſequently, 
it could not be the place where St. Par] exhibited the miracle. 
Thus we find that oppoſite and contradictory inferences: are 

made from the ſame principles. E347] 
But it is ſaid, they were afraid of falling upon the Syrzzs : 
OoſSupevo: puy £15 Thv Luprw EKWECWTL Ke To A Bochart infers from 
this, 7 that they could not be driven towards [lyria; becauſe 
the wind that muſt carry them that way would rid them of 
_ all fears of the Syr/:7s. I make no doubt but it did; and that too 
very ſoon : for, though they were beating the ſeas many days, we 
hear no more of their apprehenfions. This argument, how- 
ever, ſeems to carry fome weight with it, and therefore de- 
ſerves to be examined. Dr. Bentley has before ſaid, that Eu- 
roaquilo was © the very wind that would directly drive the 
« ſhip from Crete to the African Syrtis, according to the 
« pilot's fears in the 17th verſe.” Bochart is of the ſame 
opinion : yet neither of them expreſsly tells us which of the 
Syrtes 18 meant. Are we to ſuppoſe the greater Syr#is, or the 
leſs? or, with Beza, to underſtand by the word Lupris any 
og ſand 


© Thevenot's Travels into the Levant. Part. 1. Cap. 5. - 
7 « Quan leftionem fi ſequaris, res eſt confefta.* 
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ſand or ſhelf whatever ? If we ſuppoſe the greater Syrtis to 
be here ſpoken of; that is at a conſiderable diſtance from 
Clauda: yet lies, however, nearly in the dire&tion of the 
ſuppoſed Euroaguils or north-eaſt wind. But what has this 
to do with Malta? That iſland is fituated in reſpe& of Clauda 
_ to the north of the weſt; making an angle with the other of 
little leſs than a ſextant of a circle. The courſe of the Apoſtle 
to Malta cannot be inferred from a wind that blew 50 degrees 
another way. Nor muſt we ſuppoſe the Syrtes to be blended 
together, and that any part of the coaſt may be underſtood 
here. The Syrtes were ſeparated from each other; having 
between them the Rego Tripolitana, a large traft of inhabited 
country three hundred mules in length. This intervened, and 
ſufficiently *diſtinguiſhed them. I take for granted that they 
mean the leſſer Syr7is, becauſe it is more in a line with Malta; 
but, on- the other hand, it is at a much greater diſtance. 
Let us therefore ſuppoſe which we pleaſe; what are we to 
make of the word oPzuero.? or how are we to reconcile their 
fears with their ſituation? They were under the iſland Clauda; 
that 1s, three hundred miles from the greater Syrt7s, above 
two hundred leagues from the leſs. Surely, the alarm was 
full early, and the danger very remote, What Dutch or 
Engliſh veſſel is in fear of the Goodwin and Galleper, before it 
is got into ſoundings? it is not a thing to be imagined. 
Theſe writers therefore make a very wrong deduction from 
this circumſtance : the word @oBzpero: means only a remote 
apprehenſion from the uncertainty they were in; not any im- 
mediate fear. Beſides, had they been driven by the wind in 
the direftion ſuppoſed, their fears would have increaſed in 


proportion as they approached the danger; which they were * 


CON=- 


3 It ſeems to have been a country well peopled. Ptolemy mentions 
no leſs than eighteen cities in this interval between the Syries, It was 


famous on account of the emperour Severus : Hic, provincid Tripolitand, - 


oppido Lepti, ſolus ex Africa uſque in preſentem diem Romanus imperator 
Fait. Euſeb. Chron, Hieron, Interp. be alſo Eutropius. 
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continually doing, if they advanced towards Malta. But, as 
1 ſaid before, we hear no more of theſe fears, though they 
are ſuppoſed to have been beating about thoſe ſeas fourteen 
days. 

But 3 it may be further proved from the text, that their 
courſe lay not towards Malta and the Syrtis, but quite a dif- 
ferent way. This is manifeſt from the verb emwouo:, which 
is very emphatical; OoſSupero; un eg T1 Lugriv exTerwew, It is 
plain, that, when it 1s ſaid of a ſhip, that it would exo eg 
Terpas OT 6:5 Luruw, the meaning is, that it would be driven out 
of it's courſe, and ſo run upon the danger: otherwiſe it would 
be ſaid epureoew Or eurwre, as we may learn from Strabo in 
ſpeaking of theſe very ſands. 9'H yareworn; ds xa, Tur TG Luprewg 
xa T5 phirparg — TvpeBouve: Tow er mTUV tr Th Ppaxy ou xobifew — 
d.omep Wogpwlev Tov WopaWnhuv Worvrai QUAYTTME!C pi EpMET EY E1g 
T2; xoxwe;. © The difficulty both of this and of the leſſer Syrris 
« conſiſts in this —it happens that many ſhips run dire&ly up- - 
« on the ſhallows, and are there ſtranded : — for which reaſon 
« mariners generally fail along at a great diſtance, taking 
« care not to fall into the gulf and be imbayed.” But «eweoe 
ſignifies to fall upon any thing contrary to your expeCtation 
and will, by erring and wandering from your original ſcope 
and deſtination. In this very chapter we have three inſtances 
of the word in this ſenſe: verſe 32, Tore 6 Foaruwras awexobav 
T% EX0uvia Tyg TKa Ong, Ka Eeoay Bury ExWeoey: Verle 26, Eig vyoov os 
Tive du pots exreruv: Verſe 29, Poſduuerar Ts pnwus eig TEaXxtc 
Tos; exTerwue.? The ſhip's original direction then was ma- 
nifeſtly in a different line from that which they were afraid of 

being 
. 9 Vol. 2. pag. 1192. Edit. Amſtel. 1907. 


7 The learned Hutchinſon interprets this paſſage as I have done, See 

Xenoph. Avef. Edit. Hutch. 8vo. pag. 452. Exwimroras. Eodem ſenſu 
adhibetur exavarey, Af. XXVII 17, 26; nempe de navigantibus, qui, 
cur ſu propofito excuſſi, vel in brevia incidunt, "vel in littus ejiciuntur, See 


allo pag. 541, 
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being carried in: for it could not run upon the Syrirs, with- 
outgoing out of it's courſe: it was therefore'never bound'to-- 
wards'\Maltz; for' that is nearly in a direction with the leſſer 
Syrtis: The whole then of their apprehenſions ſeems to have 
been this: They were ina violent ſtorm, and had not either 
the ſun by day, or the ſtars by night, to dire& them: they 
could not therefore tell what wind they were borne' by: it 
might ?vary every hour, and 'they not be ſenſible of it; as 
they had nothing to determine the point it blew from.. In 
this gloom and uncertainty, not knowing which way they 
were carried, they were afraid they ſhould be*driven out of 
their courſe, and- run*upon one of the Syr/es.” "Theſe ſands 
were of. great extent,. and the terrour of the neighbouring 
ſeas: but it does not appear that they were at all 'driven that 
| way, or ever near the quickſands.3 There is nothing-in St. 
Luke's narration to induce us to make fuch. a ſuppoſition ;- 
there is every thing to prove 'the reverſe. "Their courſe was 
originally for Rhegium; which they overſhot, and were forced 
to take ſhelter in the Adr:9. 

Another argument that Bochart br; ngs to: eſtabliſh his 
opinion” is taken from the words rorov 0:9z\zoco; which, he 
fays,. is an ;/hmus or 'neck of land, ſuch as that at Corinth, 
which has the ſea on each fide : and he remarks that there is 
juſt ſuch a one at Mz/ta, called Iz Cala di: S, Paolo. But, with 
ſubmiſſion to this learned writer, I differ from him intirely. 
ow what does 1t at all ſignify to a OR that 1 1s to be run on. 

. ground, 


2 The wind Eurochdon was certainly a hurricane. Theſe winds veer 
round, and blow from every point of the compaſs ; but art laſt ſettle tro 
one particular ſtation, from whence they often rage with no els violence, 
but more ſteadineſs, for a long time. 


3 In our beſt charts-of the Mediterranean there is. laid down a ſhelf or. 
{and not far from the iſland Claude : this may poſſibly be the Syrtis they. 
were in fear of, It lies to the ſouth, a ſmall matter out of their courle z 
which muſt have been to the north of it. 
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rround, whether on the other ſide of the beach there be ſea 
or land, wood or water? In reſpect to the grounding of the 
ſhip, it is matter of no conſideration that the ſtrand they 
drive upon has falt water on the other ſide. It is a circum- 
ſtance they could ſcarce be acquainted with; and, after all, 
is ſaying nothing. For, make a ſection of an iſland any 
where diametrically ; and 1t will be dazazooo, being by it's 
nature ſurrounded with water. What this learned man terms 
an iſthmus, ſeems to me to be a point or ſmall cape. Every 
bay has ſomething of this ſort; for it is the very thing that 
conſtitutes 1t. | 

5 Portus ab Evo fluftu curvatur in arcum : 
Objefte ſalſa ſpumant aſpergine cautes : 
Tpſe latet : gemino demittunt brachia muro 
Turriti ſcopuli, _ 

Homer gives the like deſcription : 

6 Ev6" eve 6 Mypeve xAuTov 1\Voper, ov Teps Werpy 
Haar TETUXNKE 0c umepes apPorepwges * - 
AKT% o mpolGAnres EVQ&UVT 10% GAA ANC uw 
Ev $opunrs Tos XETw, cpa 0" £10000; £0. 


_ "The rowes $:$2aauooe; 18 nothing elſe but the natural barrier of 


an harbour : where this 15 wanting, they make an artificial 
one, called a mole or pier : otherwiſe there can be no ſecu- 
rity for ſhipping, the harbour being little better than a road 
without it. Such a barrier or headland was here, which they 
endeavoured to get round and failed. This may be learned 
from the context : Hepirerovres ds E:G TOW OV 0:9anao oo, EWWKEIAGY 
Tyw veauy; Where the word Tees 1s as emphatical as the 
word cxreoovres Was before : it ſignifies falling upon a place 
in taking a round or circuit. 'The mariners ſaw a bay, into 
which they had a mind to run their ſhip : but they met with 
_- a 

5 Virg. Zn. Lib. 3. Verſ, 533. 

5 Odyſl. Lib. 10, Verl. 87. By 
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a ſmall promontory or ledge that projefted, and formed the bh 
entrance into the bay; and which was waſhed on each fide MP 
by the ſea, This, impeded them; and, in endeavouring to 


% 


get round it, their ſhip ſtruck, and ſtood faſt, 


2.5 " I Toros lars 3 Wa FIR a frdarcita 
Bearer Lc Author 


= _—_— a 
<> — — 


This is doubtleſs what the ſacred writer means. There i: is a 
paſſage of Dio Chryſeftom that confirms this interpretation of 
the word 7 da\xooo; wonderfully : it 18 where he ſpeaks of 
the Syrtes of Africa in his Fabula Libyca, and mentions the 


danger of being entangled among them. He ſays, * ro; & 
KaTe 


* MM. . 
= 


-2 


7 Beza interprets Towev 9:9a\zoco, bimarem, ifthmum : but he explains 
it better by «ne langue de terre entre deux mers. Grotius calls it tnia. 


8 Pag. 83. Edit. Caſaub. Par. 1604. 
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warwey Fer 2x teu ro exzrhey Juyeroy; that is, © when ſhips had 
« penetrated into the Syrfes, their retreat was intercepted;” 
Prnxen Yap Kouu ATOAAATTA xa: Taivia [0% pou EXCL TONNE 0m- 
KETRL WAVYTHT ATI GTFOOY KO OVTKONOY MAREXET? TO MENGY0; 3 © be- 
© cauſe ſhallows and ledges of rock or ſand, and narrow riffs 
« that projected a great way rendered the ſea dangerous and 
« impaſſable.” From all which we may venture to affirm that 
T0W 05 ddararco; cannot be interpreted an thmus in Bochart's 
ſenſe; nor can any thing be inferred from theſe words in fa- 
vour of his opinion. As to the tradition, and ſuperſtition in 
conſequence of it, which I wonder a proteſtant writer ſhould 
build upon, it 1s not worth combating : only thus much 1 
will ſay, that there is not a legend 1n Spain but has as good 
authority to maintain it. 

In treating of a ſubject that is not conrorerted, it 18 ſuffi= 
cient for a writer to tender his own thoughts; and juſtify 
them by the beſt evidence he can produce: but where the 
point 1s diſputed, there 1s ſomething more required. It 1s 
neceſſary to ſtate fairly whatever may be the opinions of others; 
whoſe notions muſt be canvaſſed, and their arguments and 
objections anſwered. As many of theſe arguments are often- 
times founded on conjecture, and of little weight ; to go 
methodically through them 1s a proceſs to the writer as pain- 
ful and unſfatisfaQory, as it is dry and unentertaining to the 
reader: Yet it 1s a work that muſt be proceeded with; or it 
will be thought that juſtice has not been done to thoſe who 
maintain a contrary opinion. I have already taken notice of 
ſome of the moſt material arguments produced by Bochart : 
it 15 neceſſary now tb conſider thoſe that remain. The fol- 
lowing is one. 

It 1s obſervable that, in the iſland where St. Paul was caſt, 
there was a governor named Publivs, who was called Ipwro; 
T1; Nos: and it 1s remarked that an inſcription has been ſeen 
at Malta, wherein ſuch a title is mentioned, This carries no 


G 2 evidence 
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evidence with it; but is introduced as a plauſible circumſtance 
in favour of that iſland ; fince we are certified by this means 
that an officer of that charaQter reſided there. The inſcrip- 
tion, as mentioned by Bechart from Quintinus, 1s very faulty. 
A. KA. YIOE. KYP. IIIETE. PQOMAIQN. IIPQMATOE. MEAI- 
TAIQN. It is quoted differently by Grotius, who gives it more 
fully, and ſomewhat more corre&ly. It begins thus. A. K- 
KIOE. KYP. IIPOYAHNE; which perhaps ſhould be read, A. 
KAAYAIOE. KTP. IIPOYAHNE, and then it ſtands thus ; 

9 A. KAAYAIOE. KTP. HIPOYAHNE. 

ITINEYTY. PQM. : 
ITPNTOE. MEAITAJOQN. KAI * FTAYAQN. 
APEZAL. KAI. AM®ITIOAEYEAY. 
 ®EQ. AYPOYETA. 

The meaning of 1t, as I have altered it, is this : Lucius Clau- 
dius Quirinius Prudens, Eques Romanus, Procurator Melitenſium 
et Gaulorum, Praſes et Miniſter, Divo. Auguſto. 

This TI take to be the true reading : but I cannot ſee what in- 
ference can be made from it ;. as there were very many places 
under the like government. The Romans delegated their au- 
thority 10 different degrees to- variety of officers :. they had. 
Pretores, Proconſules, Prefeti, Legati, Procuratores, The 
| Greeks tryed to adapt equivalent titles, ſuch as Awduraro,, Hye- 
poves, Tpwro: Ec. This laſt I have tranſlated Procurator, as 
being a governor of lower degree, and anſwering the neareſt 
of any Latin term of office ta the Greek before us. Pontius 

Pilate 


9 Tho. Reinefius reads A. KAETPIKIOE KYPEINA. Syntag. Francof. 
1682. Caftricius was no uncommon name, and poſſibly may be the true 
reading. It occurs in Swetonius, Vopiſcus, Pliny, and others. Porphyry 
addrefles his book de Abſitinentid to Firmus Caſtricius. Claudius is of fewer 
letters, and feerns better adapted to the interval it is to fill up, if that 
be truly delineated by thoſe who have copied the inſcription. That KYP. 
iS Quirmius appears probable from an inſcription at Gaules mentioned by 
Gualtherus, It begins thus: M. VALLIO. C. F: QVIR. RUFO. 

2 Grotius reads TATPQN : Abela, FEATPAN., The true reading is 
undoubtedly TAYAQN, | 
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Pilate is called *Hyz uw; but was only a Procurator, as appears 
by Tacitus, who ſtiles him Procurator Tudee. I am juſtified 
in this interpretation and in one of the alterations above by 
an inſcription of the ſame place, mentioned, I think, 
firſt by * Gualtherus, and afterwards by 3Spon. It begins, 
Chreſtion Aug. L. Proc. — which muſt be read Chreſt:on Augu/ti 
Libertus, Procurator : and it will then appear thus ; 
CHRESTION. AVG, L. 
PROCVRATOR. INSVLARVM. 
| MELIT. ET. GAVL. 
COLVMNAS. CVM. FASTIGIIS. ET. PARIETIBVS. 
TEMPLI. DEM. PROSERPINA. 
VETVSTATE. RVINAM, +1MMINENTIBVS, 
RESTITVIT. 
SIMVL. ET. PILAM. INAVRAVIT. 

'That is, © Chreſtion, a freedman of Auguſius, Procurator of 
« the iſlands Melite and Gaules, repaired the pillars together 
« with the roof and walls of the temple of the goddeſs Pro- 
&« ſerpine, that through age were ready to tumble down : he 
© likewiſe gilded the ball.” From all which we find that 
Malta was, as I have before obſerved, a place of elegance, 


and had many fine buildings ; and that the chief Roman go-. 
vernor was called Procurator : but nothing farther can F. 


gather from this article. 

Bochart would. indeed perſuade us that ITgwrog Was the real 
title of the governor : he ſpeaks of it as if it was peculiar to 
this place, and not in uſe any where elſe—hujus inſule 
 Prafettos 1tanominars. ſolitos et ex hoc loco colligere eſt, et ex veteri 
epitaphio. But this 1s all a miſtake * the true title of the ſi- 
preme magiſtrate was certainly a Roman one,. probably the 
term Procurator, of which Thguros 1 iSAa tranſlation. The Greeks, 


_ not 
2 Rerum Sicularum et adjacentium inf. tabuls Maltane. 1625. 


3. Miſc. Erudit. Antiq. pag. 191. 
+ Read MINANTIBYS or MINITANTIBYS.. 
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not having any word preciſe enough to expreſs this dignity, 
ſubſtituted the general term Ilowrog; which, ſo far from being 
the real title, is but an inadequate copy of it, and may be 
adapted to Proconſul, Legatus, &c, with equal propriety. 
Bochart ſeems to have forgot that this was a Roman magiſtrate; 
and ſpeaks of the Greek term of office, as if it were the Latin 
original; introducing at the ſame time Carthaginian evidence 
to ſhew the propriety of it. The Romans, in appointing their 
officers, did not follow Phenician or Carthaginian precedents. 

I come now to an argument that conſiſts of many parti- 
culars; which, that I may not do it injuſtice, I will ſet down 
at large. Tres menſes continuos in illd inſuld hafit Paulus cum 
centurione et aliis, Af. 28, 11; qui numerus hominum fuit 
CCLXXVI, A#. 27, 37. Nyod vix quiſquam crediderit de Illy- 
rics Melite; quia, cum non nifi quatuor paſſuum millibus a conti- 
nenti diftet, et Epidaurum in conſpettu habeat, portum celeber- 
rimum et hoſpitibus commodiſſimum ; centurio Romanus maluiſſet ed 
trajicere, quam totam hiemem in miſerd inſuld degere; in qud tam 
multos advenas fine gravibus incommodrs diverſari fuiſſet nefas. 
5 The author's reaſoning in this place 1s founded too much on 

ſup- 

5 It is a difagreeable taſk to be finding out blemiſhes in an author, 
that has deſerved ſo well of the learned world as Bochart; and who has 
employed his talents to ſo good a purpoſe. But I ſhould be guilty of 
injuſtice to the cauſe I am engaged in, if I ſuffered any miſtakes even 
of ſo great a man to paſs unnoticed, eſpecially when they are of conſe- 
quence to my ſubje&t. In the ſmall extra&, quoted above, there are 
no leſs than fix aſſertions, that have not the leaſt authority to back 
them. Not to mention, that, by his manner of ſpeaking, one might be 
induced to imagine, that Epidaurus was not above four or five miles 
from Melite, which would be a great miſtake; ic is ſufficient, 

That he ſays, it was within ſight of it : 

That it was a very famous ſea-port : 

That it was very commodious for ſtrangers to go to : 


That a Roman centurion would certainly have paſſed over to it : 

That Melite was a miſerable ſpot : and, 

That 276 perſons could not have ſubſiſted there three months 
without great difficulties : — all this of a place he was little acquainted 
with; whoſe name only he ſeems to have known. 

4 
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ſuppoſition, and is attended with ſome miſtakes. It is to be 
obſerved, he does not produce one ſingle voucher for any 
' thing that he has ſaid, It ſeems, Julius would not have ſtayed 
in the iſland, had it been the 1/lyr-ian Melite; but would have 
quitted ſuch a wretched ſpot for Epidaurus. Julius was a cen- 
turion ; and had a great charge of priſoners, that it highly 
concerned him to take care of Which ſituation would they 
be moſt ſecure in? upon an iſland, by it's nature ſurrounded 
with water? orin a barbarous town upon the continent? and 
which would a Roman ſoldier in thoſe circumſtances conſult, 
his convenience, or his duty? He ſpeaks of Me/:te as a wretched 
iſland; but produces no authority for it. 'That it was rather a 
poor place and of little repute, I believe: but this is a cir- 
cumſtance, I think, in favour of my argument. For it ſeldom 
| happens, that a matter of fa& tranſafted in a part of the 
world which all are acquainted with, 1s transferred to another, 
that is ſcarce ever heard of. But a tranſaftion, that has 
been done in a place very obſcure and remote, may eaſily by 
miſtake be attributed to one more obvious and better known ; 
eſpecially when it 1s of the ſame name. Had the Apoſtle 
been ſhipwrecked at Malta; the other iſland would have 
_ claimed no title to the honour. But as it happened to be up- 
on a ſpot little known; people have referred it to another, that 
they were better acquainted with. Mel/:te conſiſts at this day of 
fix towns or hamlets, whoſe inhabitants are in number about 
two thouſand, It has ſome good harbours; is productive 
of corn, wine, fruits, (but in no great abundance) and has 
plenty of fiſh : of one ſort, called the Sardz:nes, it has a re- 
markable fiſhery. Authors vary about it's dimenſions, ex- 
tending it from twenty five to forty miles in length ; but I 
believe the former number is nearer the truth: and it is ſaid 
to be twelve miles in breadth.* This is, from the beſt accounts, 


the 


6 « T? iſle de Meleda, nowmee par quelques anciens Melita, ob 
« Pon nouriſſoit les petits chiens propres pour les dames, appellez Me- 
"  UES, 


*s _ | 156 42 31-3 ' Or. Tt £1 1.9 TOA NID 
_::..: 4 - the ſtate. Fo the: iſland now;3' and there-is no _ to'thihk 


_ but it, yas;much the-ſame of -01d:-; As to Epidaurus, the por 
£65, celeherrimus et:hoſpitibus commudsſimus, I can ſay nothing to 
it;, as 1 do-not. recolle&t-ariy-particular account to this 'put- 
Port or the contrary. /-A' writer thattravelled that way in the 
{26th century, ſpeaks thus-of Raguſaic 7 Portum habet tuti imum, 
ed manu. faftum, nec ſatis amplum. He afterwards tells us that 

..* at ſome diſtance was old Raguſz, the ancient "Epidaurus; 

' te which, being burnt by the Gorhs, was deſerted by the na- 
« tives; who retired higher up the gulf, and built the new 
KK city:” Haud'procul ab arbe- ortum versis vetus Raguſa, Epi- 
4 daurus olsm __; MM pene et adificiis infrequent, Hee, 'Y 


Gothis 


« « Inte, et par Pedeqies autres Meligene ou Melitine, eſt aſſſe aut: le- 
.& vant de Curzola, et Jongue de 3o mille; mais peu habit&e, et ſeule- 
_ _**© ment. renommee pour le grande quantite de Sardines qu' on y peiche. | 
Y Ut Dovity. Tom. 3. pag. 1165. Par. 1660. | 
- 2-4 TP ile de Melita eft 1a plus grande : car elle a ſoixante milles de 
_- tour. 5 mais elle eſt fort pierreuſe, et ne produit de vin. Quant a.. 
'&P ile du milieu, elle ne contient que ſept milles de circuit; et eſt fort 
"*©fertile'en recompenſe, Il n'y en a point, qui ayent de ſi bons ports 
:** et dont les habttants ſoient plus riches. Volage de levant par le 
__Steur Des Hayes fait 1621. a Paris 1645. 
" Spon ſays, Epidaurus was 12 miles from what is now called Raguſa: 
*W'Deux milles au dela il y a un village appelle Raguſa Vecchia, qui etoit 
| -%Pancien Epidaure.” Daviey lays, about ſix miles : ©* Ragoule Vieille 
| $2 R160 e au leyant de la Nouvelle 2 quelques & mille delk—La Nouvelle 
4 | agouſe—afſiſe 2 50 mille de V iſle. de Curzola.” Tom. 3. pag. 1160. 
p | Mb ita, inſula maris Aadriatici, Dalmatie adjacens, inter oram illius et 
GeV Melznam 12 mill. paſs. quot patet in _latitudinem, longa 50: 
cambus Meliteis, qui olim in deliciis, dts, Ab Epidauro 70 mill. paſs. 
Nune Meleda, S clavis Mliet, cum oppidulo cognomine. Hoſfmanni Lexics 
_ Univerſale. & 
. _ Melita, Men, altera infuls Dalmatis i in mari Adriatico, nunc Meleds 
ab Haks, et M*hiet a Sclavis, eft prope Corcyram Melenam et oram Dalma- 
tie; ab ed qui ene millibus in meridiem, ſub republicd Ragufma, Extenditur 
ad 24 millia ab ortu in occaſum; et 25 mill. 2 Ragufis pes occaſum di- 
| flat. Alphonſus Lazor a Varea. See allo Univerſus t terrarum ordis - 
2 Vol. Patavi 1713. | 
See 1/olario di Benedetto Bardowe. Venet. 1 584. | ZN Og 8 oF 
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3Gothis devaſtata et diruta, nunquam baftenus reſtituta eft, From 
hence I conclude that Ep:daurus was not that commodious 


port as is ſuppoſed. For I ſhould think the natives would 


not have gone out of their way to form a new harbour at 
ſome expence and labour, if there had been a good one ready 
made to their hands. It is ſaid that they were but four miles 
from | the continent : 1t certainly 1s little more than four or 
five miles. . But can you always land upon the coaſt? and, 
when you are landed, are there no marſhes nor rivers, no im- 
pediments in a wild, uncultivated country, to obſtru&t your 
march? and are you always ſure of arriving in good time at 
a place of plenty and ſecurity? Yes : Ep:daurus is within view. 
This is a great miſtake: Eprdaurus lies to the eaſt, out of 
ſight, as 1s certified by the beſt authors. This we may learn 
from the diſtance of Meleda to Raguſa: ſome make it 30, ſome 
50-miles.9 "Epidaurus muſt” be ſtill further: and, as we know 
not what part of the iſland the Apoſtle was caſt upon, ſome 
allowance muſt be made for that. What the preciſe diſtance 
is, I cannot aſcertain ; doubtleſs, no inconfiderable tra for 
{ſhipwrecked people to paſs over upon a dangerous * coaſt, and 
| | | mn 

3 They were the Sclavi and Abares, here called Gotbs, In the reign of 
Heraclius, Dalmatia was ravaged by thele nations. See Conft. Porphyrog. 


deradminiſtrand. Imp. Cap. 36. He mentions the inhabitants going from 
Isravpz or Epidaurus to Raufis (Paris), Cap. 29. | 


9 Antoninus in Iter. Marit. makes it about 25 miles: A Melitd Epi- 


daurus Stadia CC. 


: That the Adriatic was a ſea of dangerous navigation we learn from 
many writers. George Sandys calls it a ſea © tempeſtuous and unfaithful; 
« at an inſtant incenſed with ſudden guſts, but chiefly with the fouthern 
« winds.” Whbeler experienced it's fury in a bad ſtorm, that he there en- 
countered. He mentions many rocks between Meleda and Ragu/a. 

27. Joan. Caottunias did the ſame. After the victory gained by the 
Engliſh over the Spaniſh fleet at Meſſana in the year 1718, ſome ſhips were 
ordered up the Adriatic by the Engi/h admiral: but they ſoon returned, 
finding it too ſtormy and dangerous p ſea for ſhips of burden to abide in. 

wk |  Foan, 
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in a ſtormy'ſkafo But;' itſeems) their verpnexiitiee would 
force them away 7 for/the"nhumber of perſons landed was:no 
leſs than two hundred-ſeverityTix; © too'mianptohave fubſifted 
« there without the greateſt inconvenience: Jnqud:[infuld] tam 
multos advenas” fine g#avibut©inrommudis-diverſars funſſet nefts. 
But for 'this-afſſertion'he brings no authority and withotit 
anthority-it 1s un reaſonable-to'/{ublſcribe to it.:'' We have:ſeer 
encampmienits in the' feof Wightz and we read\of Saxon and 
Daniſh armies wintering in the fe of Thanet;. which areibothy 
of ſmall dimenſions. "If theſe-xſlands could for:fomermonths 
'fupport three orfour thouſand men ; why ſhould: trot ariſland 
as large*d# larger maintain two or three/hundred forithe:ſame 
£96? But; afterall, how'db/ we know that: they-couldriget 


awa ?:Methbinks, this _— deſerved ſome- conſideration. 
3 NOKEST © . <1011907 121181 worls 03 2 Boat 


Foan. Lucius mentions IE aficaty of ravigaing theſe! about! ©; 
dauris. "age 25. «| SH 1&} ,5m cob] 
-:12Doubtleſs it is Anpeniiic at this diſtance of time wo dexermine, with 
arycertainty about the, neſs of . this. iſland, or. thoſe, in it's. ne) 
bourhood, Y et ſome judgment may be formed of what. robably 
were in the time 6f the Apoſtle, from what they have been PROS Red 
raries -paſt;, the nature of the ſoil and temperature-of the air I 
Auppole, :. at all .times much the ſame. Conſftantinus P aphregane 
ſpeaks very much i in their favour. | Tanoiagers de &uT085 vIoos T ETTUpes, T% 
Meera, To Kvpxupa, n Baprgw, 8a: 6 Oapoc, xdANSEs xt cofopurath; Ypn- 
k kFpb EXUTHL Kal EAWIes Tong, Ouxzoi dt. ev QUT©IS, 2X68 EXACT, TV 
 SyTWy 44; (ff aurwy Cwow, Cap. 30. To the ſame purpoſe ſpeaks Pal- 
{agius Fuſcus de Situ" ore Ilhrice : Curzuld inſula ambitu JekewiFom fta- 
diorum, pinaſtris redimita, et aquis abundans, fert frumenta viuaque, et alia 
iofui neceſſaria preter ſalem et oleum— adeogue benigni ſolj et temperati-geris 
exiſtit, ut ferat etiam mala Medica et filiquas. Ab ed decem et ofto millia 
paſſuum diftar Melita, canibus olim lr. qui, auttore Plinio, Melitai 
ſunt appellatt ; quamvis Strabo id alteri Melite, ante Pachynum Snike pro- 


monterium fite, tribuat.\ | Sed Iliyrica,-orcuitu colligens ofingenta, ftagia, 


©ini-et, pecoris abundautiſſima eſt.. pag. 156. Pallagius Fuſcus co unto 
Niger, Rhetor, floruit' circa JF 50. 5 Se Joan. -Lacius de wn > Bal atie 


et Croatie. Davity has before .mentjohed- a great fiſhery on, \Sardivies. 
_ Alt theſe authorities ſhould have been confidered, before he iſland had 
been pronounced fo very barren and inhoſj pitable. 
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Roatthey tiad-noner their ſhip was loſt: what method could 
theymakenſt of to: tranſport themſelves to Epidaurus? How 
was: the centurion: Frets! to manage ?- 

«vt | nts Langpag. 1 TaGey. open ered” feed) ts 

Before'\we are\-ſo determined: about . people's motions, we 
ſhould/becure ofthe means and poſſibility of conveyance. In 
ſhorty :t0 iſh +this dry: argument, we. are morally certain 
that-not-only the perſons-with. the Apoſtle, but others likewiſe 
from Alexandria did+ not heſitate to winter upon the ſpot at 
-thedame time. They ſeem too to have been a large body ;. if 
'wel may judge from their ſhip, that was afterwards capable of 
-taking\indo many: ſupernumeraries,. The iſland, that 1s..pre- 
'funied-toy bet incapable; of ſupporting; one-ſhip's company, 
Jeems-toihave-been ſufficient to; ſupply two ſhips with every 
ithing to their ſatisfaction. We have therefore no reaſon to 
hink.it ſo.deſpicable as has been imagined. _ 

Pardon me, ſays Bochart; I make no ſuch inference: the 
 very-circumſtance here urged proves that. this could not/be the 
Pa ice of the Apoſtle's ſhipwreck : for a ſhip bound from Alex- 

ndrie, KEE could never go ſo much out of it's way— | 
guifqus Alexandria Puteolos iturus Illyricam Meliten petit, meri- 
2 ai, cf queat, fin minits toto clo, ſaltem-toto ſalo aberrdſſe. And 
gan — C411 ab Fgypto Puteoles contendentibus Africana Melite 
"prndvinvitis ;feſe -offerat, Here 1s a twofold miſtake. Firſt, it 
1s 5 An that what was done was matter of choice: the 
ox. .peaks-guofi petebant inſulam, as if they had made to 
et EDT * whereas the ſhip, it 1s plain, had loft 
hs 5 PR PA 28e by ; ſtreſs of weather: driven, probably, by the 
lam&ito poſtle was, and forced to winter where they 
could beſt -. = age awed In the ſtorm they had overſhvt 
"the  [treights | of Rhegium, and were obliged to take ſhelter in 
thewddriatic.! In the next-place, it is ſaid that, in going from 
Egypt to Puteoli, mariners muſt almoſt, whether they will or 
H 2 . no, 


Y or'Tus 18VAND 
mh, Ls Ah” "Yet?" afterall; "Matte makes bur-4 
Hitt [Uefined { Yyihg nearly caſt and weſt, 


Cort F 
1, gure, S 4 

Bo projet Qin A NT Rees 'of about 'dleven miles; whereawideſts 

ant ns towards the molt extenfive part'of the Meditorranium: 

thier js Vit a poor mark to hit] and thar'in w/very ile 

bench 'this'is not alt.” The misfortune 4s,'that'the;common 
courſe from Alexandria to Tal was quite a different/'way : 

Hot As Brchprt imagities, by Malta, and by the ſouthern-coaft 

o E? which was's very dangerous track 'of mavigation2« 

.but qui 1E Gtherwilt; the 'mariners' keeping as faraway\ss 
poſh © and*never- coming. within 'many leagues'of that fea. 
af thle Tout was,” I will 'deſeribe' from” the /courſecof/ a 

Fe as they were, from Alexaridris to 'Ttaly; 'ax>itds 

ah led In x dialogue ogue'6f Lucian, [referred to'befote1inder 

Ie of tHhawor'n Euxau. This ſhip, of whick-I have imade 

irs JAHN above, ſet ſail from the Nile with a brite gale; 

A hy on the ſeventh: day had got as far as Acanas, the weſtern 

promotitory ry bf Cyprus. Here the wind came fall/aghinfd'thewt ; 

| nd they ' Were iigea” to run obliquely up to'S14#7/! Aron 
| Fain heh ſhaped the very fame courſe as the ſhip of St-Paxl; 

running under the coaſt of Pamphylia, where they-were very 

near being oft upon the Chelidonian rocks.” They! then 

coalted Zyis; FF, got as high as Cnidus in the/trat of the 

former ſhi nlp: But, whereas the Apoſtle's ſhip turned off td the 

| left, t to get ſhelter i in Crete; this, finding it had loft it's 

voyage, ſtood croſs the Agean ſea for Attica, and after much 

difficulty « came to anchor in the Pirgens. ' This Was effefted 

© * ſeventy 


3 Bochart lays, Malta lies in the very line that all ſhips went in that 
ſailed to'7raly. © The” Apoſtle fays, the iſland he was'to bedriven ta,. was 
_ wen, another ' Way, : Ei5/vnagr de 2a des $05 wrTEogw : 


the land we ſhall be c bY upon is out of our true courſe and 
c£ hc I Every circum tance EvVInces that Malta could not: be the 
"Rds 9% /ni1n T8 2BW Noya . 1  aliS1taft\ 


4+ Inſula ef Mal ta — ſatis lato ab Srctug mari periculoſoque  dicjunaa. 
Cic. Orat, 4. in Verr. Se&, 46. 
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ſeventy days after they; had.ſet fail from the Pharos: at which 
time, |ſays/ one of. the. perſons. in. the dialogue, it ought by 
right to-have been an the mouth, of the Tiber. For, ſays he, 
inſtead-of holding the. courſe they. held, they ſhould have ran 
doſe-under Crete; keeping it on. their right hand; then have 
turned upto the promontory Malea in Laconia : after which their 
courſe was too plain to need deſcribing. For, from the Pelo- 
ponnefus they were to ſtand over for the ſtreights of Meſſona and 
Rhegium;:and ſo proſecute their voyage to Puteoli or Rome. 
Firgil makes his hero take the ſame courſe towards Italy; 
' who, though his poem is in great meaſure a. fable, yet, I 
ſuppoſe, copied the truth or the ſemblance of truth, whenever 
heicould\introduce it. 
»} Upan-Bechart's principles one might argue, that this ſhip 's 
-coming; to | A#/ica and the Piraeus muſt be a miſtake: Fort It 
was cettainly' Ma/tz that it arrived at : becauſe Attica is quite 
out of the way for any ſhip to touch at, that is bound from 
the ' Nile; tothe Tiber—toto calo et foro ſalo errant, &. But 
Ahips that. loſe their paſſage cannot always chooſe their haven 
of "retreat: they are at the will of the winds, and are ſped at 
their direction. | 

//There is no greater fallacy, than what ariſes fem: forming 
notions about the fitneſs and expediency of things, at the 
diſtance of time, that we have been ſpeaking of; and in reſpect 
to feas and countries, that we are but little acquainted with. 
The only way of proceeding 1s to go by authority and ex- 
ample, where they are to be had. If they are not to be found ; 
the beſt way 1s to be ſilent: if they are to be met with, it is 
unpardonable not to make uſe of them. I have given one in- 
Ranceof a-ſhip,: whoſe true courſe towards 1raly.1s deſcribed. 
Another'1s to' be found 1m 7ofephus, where Herod, in his voyage 
from Alexandria to. Rome, went nearly the ſame courſe as the 
ſhip, wherein the Apoltle 1 was caſt away. 5 Avaxhus 81. xe10ev 
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5 Antiquit. Lib. 14. Cap. 14. 
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It 1s obſervable that ths HT 5 we "_ been writing in fa- 
voir of was "called not only Melite, but Melitene : whith leads 
meto confider an-error'that has crept into the Yulgate; where 
the'Ap oftle 1 is = to be Wt SP on the iſland Mitylene. 


Lrigini reading \ was, 


19 00NT 


= _—_ it ould be corredted.. _ Mitylene | is, thg.capital 
Feet and quite") Kya different ſea. - It as, doubtleſs,/an-ereor 
or Melitene, brought about by a ſmall change and trafſpofitis 
of a letter; or,«for'\Meldtine, from Meanrn;. which Acems. to bc 
have” been” the true trane/of the Ihrian land; Wt'bem Hed 


at this da iy Melede, and by the Sclavonians Mihet "A manuſeri 


of the Diber ®Apoftohicus, brought from Horacla:in Pantu M r, has 
Me Jan; ; and Arator Subdiaconus, though he cniſheptide the 


NM aver 


Name; .Pronounces it. nearly 1 in. the ſame manner, Melt Wong 


my bonne wVIcina Melite. ed OgaT | gran: __ bas 
whiee”'8e. » 
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Melite Bk: is. fig denominated by: oþ Dn Iyeek 
128871 9113 9113 2dig}97 £2: 39A 3s 290ngnq 2603 H 311 [NAME 

KA \\ p QY\ VN 9113 (4-4 Ji. 2 MS T8931 2r "= FD \V, 
5A MS in my. hands, .intitled, "th er. MS. 214120 di oy 

rorwny BaBavor, et. ipat aro5roAes &e. His a ex. 

: Hrabuepiſes Heraclee a ord Propomidis Fs ke 1s badlildug , = 

RDe nomin. Hebrwis.: Venerable Rage galls the, iſland Miletus., odem 


diematale.Sanfti yr ea wy princeps .iufiedls Milttin £181 
w#avigantem &c. © Vide. Martyrologium; X.V . Cal. Febr., © 


3 Geogr. Lib. 2. 
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nam. applicable, to that.aſland, and to. that alone, . It rwas. 
_ called Mtayry, MeAyrwn, MyAiTwa,,.A00.. 2Meutaugog,.. And,..A 
ſome ſay, -\.Meligena :. whereas Mal/a.is {aid to have been. called 
Melivetum; . Milivetum;'. Maltach,.. and..2 Meltacia..; Hence, 1 
think,we.may-from-the. 3) ulgate. decide the paint, in, queſtion ;. 
as-we find. there a-very early.evidence in our fayaur,. Probably 
as old as the third century. The iſland in debate is pretty: 
clearly determined. by this. interpretation... /, ./ jo 11 
-@neithing more: I have to offer;.and 1. ſhall then, conclude- 
es a ONE that the ABR WInITEef inthe, Adriatic, 
\ Dit 23 5h} '0q EVETry 
-I'9 oiirs wow PROT Pohih, cos 89h Boney, 
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2 of, this. iſland. . The me 
pln Et Melite " may, 1 WE) a inp It 
oy: ifERan thus* Nhrec- 6 ETEpa pry vi at Ab 76 _ 
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_ Ree Br Maker : .Is not Maaogeateas. a tranſ POL ſion and. ch Ry 


AETQuooa or Meaerougon ? 
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TJ x ſt 7 'Behed. 'Bordome. Ven. 1 534, .and/ "Davy." [9T191 £ 3 
ho X:But pee wen to have been FS Xo ra eroncouly.. " See, Burg 6 
pelpe le: ta vetus et 10u4. \Whateyer it, ;may h aye þ en, called, it 

Never , alted Metitene. %W3SIM\. VBD erty = 


It'is'fe nkirlcable no'copies' of the Fulgate have AMe;te;-\:I\have ex- 
——_ moſt} of; the early editions of the Latin. verſion; Apd they all 
have Mitylene or Mytilene, with ſcarce any other variation. he edition 
printed by Fuſft and Schoiffer in 1462 at Mentz,- and all thoſe/of *Y#3ce 
and Nurenburg to 1490 have this reading, .one only excepted. This 
coraktnot bethe effect of chance. Asthere were two lands called Meli iq 
It Was ce in] tranſlator's intention to diſtinguiſh that which 
Ei honoured with the Apoſtle's preſence : and, to prevent ahy miſtake dr 
nt confuſion, becas it by amore peculiar name, that could-not-be applied 
E _ tothe other ; 4. 6. AMeirtens or Melitine,. for lo it originally ſtood, Ajis 
was the ned re $ deſign : but bigotry and prejudice have got the be 
ter of his precaution.” "The edition, that I have excepted out of the: vol 
neral-liſt, is that'printed at Kenice 1493 ; which retains the true reading 
Mylitine, which 1s nearly as it ſtood originally in the $4. Et cum 
eva}; mus, unc 'cognovimns quia Myktine' infula vocabatur. 14s lkewiſe 
retained" In the Cope verſion. See Novnm Teftam. vypt: hoc'eſt; Co- 
Pticum, publiſhed at Oxford 116 by David Wilkins ; where the t\iame'vf 
the iſland isexpreſſed axe Xe tR. The Syriac printed Gotbenis Anhal- 
Horum has Meliti. ” Tie Englif6 Bible:roo” abr ah «by :H&4bitchurche. in 
1549 expreſſes the true name of the place : ** And when thei wer [caped, 
«« then thei knew,that the yle was called Milete.” 
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64 Or THER ISLAND 
every thing that happened afterwards, when they ſet fail, is 


' Plain and to be accounted for. St. Luke ſays they embarked 


on board an Alexandrine ſhip, that had wintered in the ſame 
iſland: that they failed firſt to Syracu/e; and, after tarrying 
three days, they ſet ſail again; and, by taking a compals, they 
got to Rhegium. The learned Bochart makes uſe of theſe cir- 
cumſtances to prove that the Apoſtle could not have been near. 
the coaſt of 1lyria: whereas theſe occurrences are what muſt 
have happened from the ſituation we ſuppoſe them to have 
been in there. I would only aſk what wind a ſhip would re- 
quire the 1yrian coaſt, to carry 1t through the gulf of 
Adria. A child with a chart before him would tell you it 
muſt be a wind from the north. But will ſuch a wind be fa- 
vourable for the ſtreights of Meſſana, and to go to Puteoli or 
Oftia? No; it requires a contrary wind to what they ſet out 
with : and they muſt either beat the ſeas, or make to ſome 
port. We accordingly find the, ſhip went to Syracuſe; and af- 
ter three days (whether the wind was more faygurable, or they 


were tired with waiting, is uncertain) they yentured to ſea 


again: and, wegeabovres,** fetching a compaſs,” taking a good 
circuit to the eaſt, they gained the advantage of a ſide wind, 
and got to Rhegium. Here a ſouth wind ſprung up, as fair as 
they could wiſh; and they arrived the ſecond day at Puteol:. 
Suppoſing they ſet ſail from Malta, the whole is very unſatiſ- 


factory, not to fay unintelligible. We can afſign no reaſon for 
their ſtay + at Syracuſe; nor for their taking ſuch a circuit, ta 


get to Rhegium: becauſe it is certain that the wind they ſailett 


with 


\ 


4 Gratias thinks, thay wan FO PTY - Bur theſe thigs of 


Alexandria were under great reſtrictions ; their chief 
the whole of their cargo, 
The Romans were always 


Patyey ſevere. See God. Fuftin. Lib. XI. Tir. 27. de frumeuto dlex- 


No ſhip was to be excuſed-the ſervice z mec # celiſie cont groferater 


oraculum. Lib. XI. Tit. 3. 


pr Sms 
very careful about. chis-amicle ; in later times 
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with round Cope Paſſaro to Syracuſe would have been equ ally 
fair for  Rhegium; and could ſcarce have failed FIſng them 
even to Puteoli or the Tiber. 

Thus have I gone through the diſquiſition I firſt carpet; 
and have endeavoured to ſupport my arguments with the beſt 
authorities, - and place them in the cleareſt light. In the 
mean'time, I am ſenſible there may be ſome prejudice againſt 
what I have been urging, on account of the great eminence 
of the perſons, whoſe opinions I controvert and oppoſe. A- 
mong others, Bentley, Grotius, Beza, Bochart, Cluver are: men 
of great name, that have ever been eſteemed writers of the 
firſt rank in the times they lived : it will hardly be imagined 
that'men of ſuch univerſat” learning could” be miſtaken in a 
point they profeſſedly made their ſtudy. But we muſt conſider 
the grand ſcope they had in view, the ample field they were 
converſant in; where a perſon. of the moſt extenſive know- 
ledge "might ſometimes be bewildered and loſt. The more 
univerſal their ſtudy was, the leſs attentive they muſt have 
been to particulars; z and, conſequently, may ſometimes have 
been guilty of overfights and miſtakes that human frailty can- 
not guard againſt: which miſtakes we often ſee deteted and 
ag by perſons of leſs extenſive knowledge and ſmaller 


abilities, 


Thank cocmtes coonthe banks of <a in fo bra'ae 
alive. Lib. IX. Tit. 38. Honori et Theodofii, See particularly Lib, XI. 
Tit. 1, 5. on mariners going out of their courſe. 2ui fiſcales ſpecies 


fuſcepit deportandas, fi, red navigatione comemptd, littora devia ſettatus 
eas avertendo diſtraxerit, capitali pend plefetur. 


And Lib. XI. Tit. 1, 6. Tudices, qui in partibus Digceſeds ſue onuſta 
navigia, cum proſperior flatus mvitat, ſub pretexiu biemis immorari ' permiſe-. 
rint, una cum ous et corporatis ejuſdem loci, fortunarum propriarum 
feriantur diſpendits. on Preterea penam deportationis excipiant, f 
cn—_— fraudis eos admiſi it revelatum. © 

heſe laws, bo 0 yay date, yet ſufficiently ſhow, of what con- 
ſequence this article was. The mariners at all times were obliged to 
make the greateſt diſpatch : and the centurion Julius had too great a 


chatge, and too much authority to ſuffer any delay, eſpecially after a 
detention of ſo many months. 
I 
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abilities, who followed their footſteps and gleaned after 
them. 
The clearing up theſe difficultics may be thought by ſort 
4'circumſtance of little conſequence, and poſlibly of leſs efi- 
| tertainment. But it muſt be conſidered that the determining 
any paint of Scripture is always attended with advantage. In 
the inveſtigation of any ſacred truth we ſee continually freſh 
evidence ariſe; ſome new light break in; that ſtrengthens and 
illuſtrates beyond the point in view. It matters little whence 
it proceeds: it js ever pleaſing to a ſerious and inquiſitive mind, | 
and cannot but be profitable in the end. The moſt minuts 
inquiry and elucidation tends.to a confirmation of the whole. 
There will be likewiſe ſeen this advantage reſulting from what 
I'have. laid before the reader; that he will, I believe, find the 
ſeas I have been treating of, with their boundaries and abut- 
ments} together with- the changes in different ages they un- 
derwent'ih reſpe& to thoſe limits, more clearly and preciſely 
determined here than has been any where elſe obſerved. .......;.. 
- It may likewiſe-be entertaining to reflect, how much-tlie 
art of havigatien is improved, and with what diſpatch now 
a days commerce is carried on. In former times they only 
made ' coaſting voyages, never willingly loſing fight of 
land.. The ;Nyes TiT0Popos Or o:T&YwYyr WETE particularly. heavy 
and ſlow.  'The ſhip mentioned 'by 3 Lucian ſet out with a 
fair wind, and was ſeven days in getting to 7: and'it was” 
judged ſeventy. days fail to the Tiber... An Engh/b levantes 
with a ſteady gale would put boldly before the wind, and run 
in that ſpace from Fafa to the Lizard, © 
But, what is a more .ſerious conſideration, . we. "may "Wh 
from hence how ſtrift -an examination the Scriptures are 
capable of undergoing. No hiſtory has ſtood the-teſt'that'the' 
ſacred writers are made to bear. ' And in theſe inquiries i it is 
very ſatisfaftory to obſerve by-- the collateral Evidence, As it. 
| I og; coin 


3 See Dial. Tau TO 
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I esincides, that things muſt neceſſarily have happened in the 
I righner they ars repreſented, It may likewiſe ſerve to diſplay 
3 to us the credulity of the church of Romez and ſhew on what 
S weak foundation their faith is eſtabliſhed. A miſtake being 
ET once made between two iflands of the ſame name, how many 
forgeries are introduced in conſequerice of this one error ! 
all, which. are recommended by their clergy as truths to be 
highly reverenced. This is ſtrongly evidenced by the at 
of the 4 Rhemiſh teſtament : who were not content to 

their readers a mangled tranſlation of the Vulgate; but they 
muſt annex. to it the 5 legends of their church, to corrupt it 


.Niill 


+ The New Teſtament rinted at  Rhethes 1682, by John Rin 
This. tranflation was made for the uſe of the Zng// papiſts by 7/11 Jens 
Alyn, who was afterwards a cardinal and arehbifh wy Mechlin. He 
is {aid to have been aſſiſted in this work by Richard Briſtow and Gregory 
Martin; the fame that wrote a differtation on the true pronunciation 
2p of the Greek lariguage. The author of the notes is ſaid to be Thomas 
FE Worthington. There was a confutation of this tranſlation written by 
Eos Thomas Cartwright, author of the Admonitions to parkament. See Lewis's 


Hiſt. of the Eneth tranſlations of the Bible, pag. 293, and Wood's A- 
thenz Oxon. h 


- $ They have fainted Pubtius, whoſe hand they pretend to ſhew for a 
relick. Manduca the Feſuit has gone fo far as to write his hiſtory. And, 
not content with forcibly bringing St. Paut hither, they make him attend- 
ed with»Luke and Trophimus; which laſt, they fay,; took. up his reſidence 
in in ths ifland. . In the city Yaletta is a monument and inſcription raiſed by 

a to ; Memory . "They ſhew a fountain that St. Paul cauſed (4 
flow 6ve of He" Rocks and” near it a ſtone, with ſome not Bras can 
= "His ſub rupe #64 quan cernis ad equoris undas, 

+ _ Exiguus trepidat fons ſalientis ague. cs 

* Relhgione ſacrd latices venerare, viator ;, © 4 TRI 00-- FHIFO 
 Naufragusibas dederit cum tibi Paulas aquas, 


Dinnyfus Carthufianas affares ns, St: Paul founded a church at Malta ; 
and, what: is more. extraordinary, that he dedicated it to the Virgin 
Mary. Abela reports the ſame circumſtance : Dedicata fait prima Ecele- 
fia in Melita a Santo Paulo ſacratiſſime Virgini Marie ;' cujus* Imaginem 
depinxiſſe Sanfium Lucam Evangeliſtam, ocium Apoſtoli int peregrinatione et 
naufragzo quod hic paſſus fuit, ex on tigud Fr aaitione ſatuthur et tenetur a: 
Meti- 
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ſtill farther. In ſpeaking of the iſland Malta, which' they 
call M:#ylene, they make this obſervation.—** This iſland (now 
* Malta) is the ſeate of the knightes of the ® Rhodes: the 1n- 
© habitants whereof have a ſpecial devotion to St. Paul; to 
«*-whom both the cheefe church (being the biſhop's ſeate) 1s 
« dedicated, and the whole iland (as they count it) conſe- 
© crated: where the people ſhew yet to ſtrangers his priſon 
« 21nd other memories of his miracles.” And afterwards, 
« Malta hath St. Paules blefling and grace until this day.” 
And in another place, ſpeaking of the viper that faſtened up- 
on the Apoſtle's hand, they make this remark: * yea, and (as 
*« the chriſtian people there til this day beleeve) by St. Paules 
* praiers the iland was delivered for ever from al ſuch ve- 
* nemous ſerpents: in ſo much that children there play with 
* 7 ſcorpions ever ſince that time; and Pilgrimes daily carie 
« with them peeces of ſtones out of the place where St. Paul 
<« abode, by which they affirme that they heale them which in 
* other countries adjoyning are bitten of ſcorpions: the me- 
*« dicine therfore being called St. Paules grace.” Thus have 
they thought proper to clog the word of God with the tra- 
ditions of men; as if the holy Scriptures would loſe of their 

In- 


 Meliten/ibus. Etiam illud confirmatur ab Abbate Pyrrho in ſeptima Notitia 


noftre Eccleſis Meliten/is: ubi inſuper tenet, arbitralur imaginem Beate 
Virgints Melleche etiam fuiſſe opus et pifturam ejuſdem Sanfi Luce. Fran- 
ciſci Abele Melita illuſtrata. Edit. Lat. p. 185. The Gloffopetre and 


Bufonite, foſſils common in moſt parts of Europe, are ſuppoſed here 


to be the tongues and teeth of ſerpents petrified; and the earth of the 


 Mland to have the virtue of an antidote. It is moreover affirmed that 


all born in Malta upon the day of the Conver/ion of St. Paul cure the 
bites of ſerpents, and all poiſons whatever; and by their faliva take 
away all inflammations; Tho. Fazellus de rebus Sicults. Decad. 1. Lib. r. 
Such are the traditions of the Malteſe, very particular and circumſtan- 
tial ; and yet every word a fiftion. See allo Burchardus Nzderſtedt ;, 
Malta vetus et nova. Helmeſtadii 1660. Frangois Belle-foreſt ; Coſmo- 
graph. 1575. | 

6 Given to them about the year 1530. 

7 Travellers fay, there are no ſcorpions for the children to play withall. 
See Thevenot's and Gemelli”s Travels, 
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influence, unleſs garniſhed with legend and fable. That 
Malta harbours no venomous creature, is not owing to 
St. Paul's grace, who was never there; but to the nature of 
the iſland, that cannot give them ſhelter. For it is of a low 
ſituation, and conſiſts of a ſoft white rock, with very little 
earth; what they have being, as Thevenot tells us, for the 
moſt part adventitiouss What Iſaac Voſfius ſays of Galata 
may, with ſome limitation, be applied to Malta :5 Plinius tradit 
hujus inſule terram ſcorptones necare : ſed nulla hic proprie extat 
terra, cum tota inſula fit flerile ſaxum — Mirum itaque non 
eft ſcorpiones in tali co non efſe— Huc accedit, qudd ſcor- 
piones naturali quddam conflitutione oderint loca aprica, ac pluri- 
mum in iis moriantur ; vigeant autem in obſcuris et humidis, 
Much the ſame may be ſaid of Malta; which iſland, I believe, 
ab origine was never capable of harbouring either ſcorpion or 
viper. And though the natives ſhew the 9hand of Publius, the 
landing place, * the priſon, and the pillar of St. Paul; yet I 
think it 1s pretty certain that neither Paul nor Publius were 
there: and if the Apoſtle had been, yet he could not have diſ- 


played the wonder he did ; unleſs he had exhibited a prior 


miracle to introduce it. | 


OBSER- 


8 1. Voſfii Obſervat. in Melam. Lib. 2. Cap. 7. 

9 See Abela, Gemellis and Skippor's Travels. | 

2 The tradition, of the priſon would be at any rate very improbable. 
Thoſe that invented it did not conſider how Julius behaved to St, Paul at 


Sidon, nor in what manner he was afterwards treated at Rome. Thoſe 


that left him ſo much at large upon the continent, would hardly im- 
priſon him in an iſland, 7 
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OBSERVATIONS 
UPON THE 


ANCIENT HISTORY of EGYPT, 


AND 


The Nations that were connected with it : wherein an 
Account is given of the SHEPHERD KINGS and the 
ISRAELITES : and the Place where they both reſided 


is determined. The whole calculated to rectify in 


ſome degree the Chronology and Geography of that 
Kingdom : and to clear up the Difficulties with 
which they have hitherto been attended. 


E are informed in the Moſazc account of the ſojourn- 


ment of the 1/rae/ites in Egypt, that the place of their 
allotment was the land of Goſhen. As Egypt was very ſpacious, 


and conſiſted of many large prefectures, as well as ſubordinate 


diſtricts, it has employed the wit of many eminent writers 
to determine to which of theſe this particular land is to be a- 
ſcribed. Some have thought that it was ſituated in the fields 
of Zoan. But where are the fields of Zoan? Others, at the 
entrance into the country, of which it was a portion. In 
ſhort, it has been placed in Egypf; out of Egypt; upon the 
Red-ſea; and upon the borders of Canaan; juſt as peoples 


fancies have directed them. Theſe, and many more, have 


been 
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been the opinions of writers upon this ſubje&; who, being 
guided merely by caprice, have advanced notions not only un- 
ſupported by any evidence, but often contradiCtory to the 
beſt accounts in hiſtory, and to the very authorities that they 
appeal to. - The greateſt part of what theſe authors advance 
conſiſts of a dry inveſtigation, which is carried on by a train 
-- unwarrantable ſuppoſitions, not at all edifying or ſatisfa- 
ory, though enforced with a great deal of learning. In in- 


—_ after mathematical truths, the proceſs is very differ- 


ent. We advance upon ſome ſure grounds, proceeding from 
one truth to another, till we arrive at the knowledge required. 
And we have been taught the ſame way of reaſoning in the 
reſearches that we make in nature. Some data are firſt ſtated; 
ſome determined and undeniable principles laid down, which 
are examined and compared; and then, by fair inferences 
and neceffary deduQtions we arrive at the truth. Hence 
have ariſen thoſe great improvements, that for this laſt cen- 
tury have been made in every branch of philoſophy: much to 
the honour of our iſland ; where this method of inveſtigation 
was firſt recommended and introduced, and has been. conti- 
nually proſecuted with the greateſt diligence and ſucceſs ; to 
the diſcouragement of all hypotheſis and unwarrantable con- 
jecture. 

It is true, that in hiflndeal Aiſquifitions we cannot expect 
mathematical certainty ; much leſs can we obtain experi- 


mental knowledge : the nature of the evidence will not ad- 


mit of ſuch a proof. Yet there are not wanting proper data 
to proceed upon; matters of fact well ſtated, that are illu- 


ſtrated by other contingencies, eſpecially ſuch as have been 


never controverted, There 1s oftentimes, in reſpe& to an 
hiſtorical tranſaftion, ſuch a conneRion and correſpondence 
with other events; ſo marvellous a coincidence of collateral 
circumſtances, as produces an internal-proof ſuperior to the 
teſtimony of the writer, through whoſe hands we receive the 

account. 
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account. -So that we yield our aſſent, not merely on the cre- 
dibility of the narrator: but from being certified in our be- 
lief, by an aggregate of circumſtances, credible of themſelves 
ſingly ; - but. of infinite force and influence, when they. are 
brought colleEtively to a»point, and operate together. From 
hence many truths - may be deduced; ſuch as we may fairly 
aſſent to; .and of which we may be morally certain. And 
the evidence reſulting in this caſe 1s as home and-ſatisfactory, 
as any-that 1s founded on mathematical knowledge; and the 
aſſent we yield to 1t 1s as determined and full. - But it may be 
ſaid, that, in very remote inquiries we cannot always obtain 
this ſatisfactory light: and, though no one can well heſitate to 
pronounce that there was once ſuch a country as Chaldza or 
Egypt: yet there are many circumſtances relating to the 
origin and chronology of thoſe kingdoms; many particulars 
that regard the hiſtory and ſituation of their cities, of which 
we cannot be ſo-accurately informed. All this is true : and, 
where we cannot obtain the light we wiſh for, we muſt reſt 
contented with what can be procured: and if there really be 
none, we ſhould take care not to make uſe of a falſe light to 
bewilder ourſelves, and to miſlead others. This caution can- 
not be too religiouſly obſerved : that we do not impoſe upon 
our own judgment; and fancy that we ſee light, when there 
is none ; and then endeavour to captivate the ignorant and 
unwary: by illuſions of our own raiſing. In ſhort, let us not 
go merely on furmiſe; but have ſome grounds, whereon to 
found our conjectures. Let us not proceed blindly in a track, 
we are unacquainted with; and then ſupport our reveries 
with wicked wit and illicit learning. How often do writers 
obtrude upon their readers a bare poſſibility for a probability, 
and make inferences in conſequence of 1t? arguing from the 
ſilence of authors; from terms relative and comparative; 
from a ſuppoſed convenience- and expediency, which they 
frame in the luxuriancy of their fancy, but which no where 

1 K elſe 


\ 
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elſe is to be found. How often 'do they pitch upon a cir- 
cumſtance, the leaſt to'be depended'on, to determine all the 
reſt ? where the firſt poſition 1s' as doubtful as the ſecond, 
or any which are inferred from it: ſo that every ſtep they 
take, they recede farther and farther from the truth. And, 
during the whole courſe of their inquiries, they are too apt 
to magnify and enhance on-one hand, and to ſoften and ex- 
tenuate on the other; according as the evidence ſuits, ' or is 
unfavourable to their purpoſe. Nor is this to be: obſerved 
among people of low endowments only, and of a_ moderate 
degree of literature: many writers of exquiſite talents and 
an ample ſhare of learning, are miſled by the like prejudices : 
by which means much embarraſment and perplexity has en- 
ſued; and'an- obſcurity been caſt on ſome intereſting parts of 
hiſtory. This has been in great meaſure owing to their not 
having originally ſet out upon ſomething well known and 
aſſured : by neglecting which they have miſapplied much good 
learning, and given a ſan&tion to a multiplicity of errors. 
For the bane of truth is ill- grounded conjecture; and the 
more ingeniouſly it 1s ſupported, the greater is the evil. 
Theſe errors are particularly fatal in geographical inquiries 
and generally very complicated. For every city and diſtrict be- 
ing in the vicinity of ſome other, 1f one 1s, through the whim 
and capriciouſneſs of a writer, miſplaced; all that have a 
connection with it muſt ſuffer a change in their ſituation ; 
in order to keep up that relation and correſpondence, which 
muſt neceſſarily ſubſiſt between them. As I would not have 
expreſſed myſelf with ſo much ſeverity, if I had not good reaſon 
for what I alledge; I will, with the reader's leave, lay before 
him ſome inſtances of the unwarrantable aſſumptions that 
writers have made bold with, and a complication of miſtakes 
in conſequence of them. _ on | 
As I purpoſe to make ſome inquiries into the ancient 
hiſtory of Egypr; I will begin with this queſtion, Where was 
Es the 
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the land of Goſhen? The ingenious Lakemacher, * in order to 
inveſtigate this point, looks out firſt for the place of reſidence 
of Pharaoh. This he preſumes was Zoan; and Zoan, he ſays, 
was Tanis. He accordingly places it on the Pelufiac branch of 
the Nile, towards the bottom: and as Goſhen is ſuppoſed to 
be near the reſidence of Pharaoh, it 1s placed to the eaſt both 
of Tantis and the river, in Arabia, in a ſpot oppolite to 
them. This allotment of Goſhen neceſſarily determines the 
ſituation of many other places, that muſt be made to agree 
with it, For not only Rameſes and P:ithom, but the nome of 


Bubaſius, with its city and appendages; and likewiſe that of _ 


Heliopoiis muſt accord with this ſituation of Goſhen: ſo that, if 
there be an error in the firſt principle, there will be found a 
ſad ſeries of miſtakes, before we come to a concluſion. The 
chief points that he proceeds upon are theſe— © that Goſhen 
« was in the way to Egypt, at the entrance of it, as people came 
« from Canaan : that it was near to Tarts, and was a place of 
* paſtures: and laftly, that the ſpot he attributes to Goſhen 
« had this excellency; and was particularly adapted to flocks 
* and herds.” I ſhall not enter into a detail of all his falſe rea- 
ſoning; nor point out the paſſages in ancient authors, that he 


has 


1 Fo. Gotbefr. Lakemacheri Gr. et Orient. Ling. Prof. Ord. Obſerva- 
tiones Philologice 3. Vol. Helmſtadii. 1730: See Vol. 2d. p. 297. and 
the map at page 1, De /itu Goſenitidis. p. 314. Ad eum vero inada- 
gandum ipſe nobis Sacre liter & adminicula nonnulla ſubminiſtrant. Sunt au- 
tem hec tria; 1. Goſenitis in ea Xgypti parte fuit, quam qui ex Canaane 
advenirent primam intrabant. II. Vicina fuit Tani, ſedi regiz. III, 
Terra fuit paſcuoſa, pecoribuſque alendis cum primis 1donea — Compe- 
riemus utique fitam fuiſſe Goſenitidem in Afgypti anterioribus, Canaanem 
inter ſedemque __ ubi nomos erat Bubaſticus et Arabicus, ſimu! cum 
parte quidam. Sethroite : preſertim cum  addatur loco poſteriori Joſepbun 
curru junio obviam proceſſiſſe parenti in Goſenttidem. — Nam t{W1, ( . y%g> 
in lingud Arabica, cui haud dubie cognara fuit AMygyptiiaca, loricam ſonat et 
partem anteriorem, veſtis quidem ſpeciatim, ſed et generatim cujuſcunque 
rei. He' places Tanis upon the river of Peluſium: and to the eaſt of 
It the Arahian nome, the nome of Bubaſtus, and part of the Sethroztic, 
between that river and Canaan. Here was the land of Goſhen ſituated 
according to him, in Arabia beyond the limits of Delt. 
< K 2 
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has miſapplied. | Let it ſuffice, if I ſhew that he is funda- 
mentally |in' the wrong; - and has choſen a'part/of the world 
for the reſidence-of the 1f-aehtes, that was never habitable. 
He was hurried on with a zeal for his hypotheſis, and never 
in the leaſt conſidered the natural hiſtory of the country he 
treats of: in which there was neither province nor city; for 
it was all a deſert. Pomponius Mela mentions that one part 
of Arabia, which lay upon the Red Sea, was ſufficiently fruit- 
ful : but from Egypt to the Red Sea (that 1s from weſt to eaſt) 
it was all a barren flat, * plana et flerihis. Pliny ſpeaks to the 
ſame purpoſe: 3 Arabia—feerilis, praterquam ubi Syrie con- 
finia attingit.— Agrippa a Pelufio Arfincen Rubri maris oppidum 
per deſerta' CXXV. M. paſſuum tradit. Diodorus Siculus, ſpeak- 
ing of the ſame part of the country to the eaſt of lower 
Egypt, fays that it' was from north to ſouth a wild, from 
Peluſium quite up to Heliopolis ; 4 ano Tinkeos pexes HAmmronews 
dz Ty £pnus. Strabs 18 more full and to the purpoſe. 5 *H 9: 
| peElatu Tg Neiag 3608 TY Apa KOADTE Apatcin PrEV E's" ets ETTL VE TwU 
crxptoy erg iovias To Tineoior* aAA epnpeos WATER E071, Hou abate; 
CoaToTeds. FIN | | 

Arabia, we find, commenced from the very N:te, Pelufium 
ſtood upon the extremity of it; from whence extended a vaſt 
deſert, not fit for the march or encampment of an 'army. 

2 P. Mela. Lib. 1. Cap. 10. 7 

3 Plin, Nat. Hiſt, Lib, 5. Cap. 11. Edit. Harduin. 


4 The words of Diodorus relate to a great work of Seſoftris ; who is 
ſaid to have carried on a fortification from Peluſium as high up as He- 
liopolis, by way of defence tothe anterior parts of Zgypt. It was 1500 
ſtadia in length, and went the whole way through the deſert : amo IIn- 
AgTV8 pe os HAuxroAtws 01% THY; Ep1/48, Lab. I. P. 30. Edit. Stephan. He 
in another place mentions Egypt as very difficult of acceſs, on account 
of this deſert; Jvompooire wovre\us ons. Lib. 15. Þ. 478. See Fo. de Bell. 
74d. Lib. 4. Cap. 11. of Titus's march; and Polyb. Lib. 5. of the 


march of Ptolemy to Gaza. 


s Strabo Vol. 2. p. 1155. Edit. Amſt. 1707. duoeioConos ew n At- 
Yvaro5 £4 Tww twhwwy Toaw, ibid, 
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And he farther. adds, ; that, beſides it's being without water, 
it's ſands: were full of reptiles, undoubtedly of a poiſonous 
nature. ITpog bY TW PTL EIV&QE 30% eupnong, EPWETWY mano EXE! Twv 
6.,,4p009w. And in another place, mentioning the ſame part-of 
Arabiafrom: the Nile to the Red Sea, he repreſents 1t as a ſandy 
waſte, that could ſcarcely be paſſed, except upon camels : 9 «py - 
py Os au optpuroNmy Xwprwy Gs umepoaTerg em apa. Plutarch aſſures 
us that, when Antonius marched his army from Syria towards 
Egypt, he and his ſoldiers had ſuch apprehenſions from this de- 
ſert, and this particular part of the deſert, that they eſteemed it 
the worſt enemy they had to encounter: 7Eme: d: rv Toke pos 
Aov £OoCuy]o Tyv ers To IlnAzo ov oJov, are Oy de apps Labeing na 
cuope, Weps 70 EXPNYHL0 Hou TH THG LepCwvidog EM Yivouerng auroG 
T1; Topics, Even the few towns upon the ſea coaſt from 
Paleſtine to Egypt ſeem to have been very bare of the neceſflaries 
of life. One of them was Oftracine ; where water was ſo ſcarce, 
that to deſire drink of an inhabitant became a proverbial ex- 
preſſion for asking alms of a beggar ; *Ags5 pv wa 1]noaper Tape 
Tz, or punde vdtp Txpa Ty Orpaxy onz/uv. Mount Cafius was 
itſelf 4 ;vwons TiG AoQog CrepwThEUN LW, avudpos * hat 9 ſharp ſandy hil- 
&« lock, without water.” 'The next place beyond Oftracine was 
Rhinocolura; and as badly circumſtanced as the former. It 
was ſurrounded with a moraſs of ſea water ; ſo that all their 
wells were tainted ; and, bad as their water ſeems to have been, 


there was even of this great {ſcarcity . "Tlepiexes jeev Yap env X@po 


TABS 
6 Concolor exuſtis atque indiſcretus arenis 
 Ammodytes. Lucan. Lib. 9. v. 715. See Deut, 8. v. 15, 


7 In vit. Antonii. 
8 Greg. Nazianz. Epiſt. 46. 


9 Foſephus of the march of Titus ſays; Tpos Ty Tv Kaos As iepy pare 
Tedeverau* Th de vepaiy nate Thy Opaxiimy. gros 0 Fables nv avudpes. De 
Bell. Jud. Lib. 4. Cap. 11. Mela ſeems to think more favourably of 
| this hill; but, I believe, without any reaſon. Lib, 1. Cap. 9, 


1 Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 1. pag. 38. 
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TMnong cxpupide; * evrog Os TE TUXE; 0ALyE £5" Udwp Ev Ppraoty teu TIO 
dePbapuever, xa Tales Ty yeures Tio. This deſert, which be- 
gan at Pelufium and the Nik, reached in the way to Paleſtine 
as far as Gaza, which was ſituated on the edge of it — aury 
ew epnuor, ſays * the Apoſtle. And Arrian 3 obſerves of the 
ſame place; eoyary ds witiro, ws 67 Aryurrs 6 ONowneng wovri, em1 TH 
Xn T15 Ep1{ps- 

But Lokemacher 1s not oantentad with curſorily ſpeaking of 
this part-of the world. He goes ſo far as to deſcribe it ; telling 
us what-it was, and what it was not; as if he had been wit- 


neſs of it's goodneſs, and had traverſed it at his leaſure. 41//e 


trattus — ab 1þſd naturd ad pecora alenda videbatur faftus. Neque 
enim” tof rivis,” uti Delta, inciſus erat abruptuſque ; ſed campis 
continits lateque patentibus libere evagand! palandique gregibus 
faciebat copiam. Quocirca illo potiſſimum deleftatos fuiſſe paſtores 
non eft magnopere mirandum. It was a rich open country: in 
ſhort, a perfect Arcadia. To this minute and whimſical de- 
ſcription of a region that the author was totally unacquaint- 
ed with, let me ſubjoin an account of the true nature of 
theſe parts; and, as far as I can judge, of the very ſpot that 
Has been above treated of, with ſome occurrences that hap- 
pened there ; as they are deſcribed by a modern traveller. 
5 Baumgarten, a German nobleman, ſet oat with a Caravan 
from Cairo to go to Syria, December the 6th in the year 1 507. 

He travelled five days; when he came towards the part of 
Arabia that lay between Damiata and Syria. © On the twelfth 
« day about ſun-riſing we came to a deſolate and. decayed cot- 
<« tage; where we ſtopped about two hours; and then-went on in 
* our ſandy journey towards the ſea. Not far from this cottage 
« we ſaw above ten thouſand carcaſes of ſheep, goats, aſſes, and 


« 9ther creatures lying on the ground, rotten and half confum- 


ey £ 
2 Adts. 8. v. 26. 
3 Exped, Alex. Lib. 2. 
4 Vol. 2. p. 320. 
s ChurchilPs colleftion of travels, Vol. 1. p. 457. 
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« eq; the noiſom ſmell of which was ſo unſufferable, that we 
« were obliged to make all the haſte we could to get out of the 
« reach of it. The occaſion of their lying there was thus. Admi- 
« ald, one of the Sulfan's chief miniſters, having been ſent in- 
« to Judea to raiſe a poll-tax, and finding it hard to get in the 


« money, had driven away the poor people's cattle, with a de- 


« ſign to carry them to Cazro, and preſent them to the Sultan, 
« But, as he was travelling through that deſert, where there 
« was neither water nor paſture, he loſt them all. —After we 
« had got out of the reach of that ſtink, we came to a certain 
« bay.”® Sandys, the father of Eng/;/þ travellers, went the ſame 
rout, and gives a ſimilar account of it. 7 ** On the eaſt it 
« [ Egypt] is confined with the Arabian deſerts—We were to be- 
« -in the worſt of the journey. On the 1oth of March we entered 
« the maindeſerts:—a barren .and deſolate country, bearing nei- 
« ther graſs nor trees; ſave only here and there a few palms: — 
« nowater that 1s ſweet; all being a mere wilderneſs of ſand.” 


This 


6 Baumpgarten was at Cairo in the time of Tongobardin, the laſt of the 
Mamaluke kings, A.D. 1507. He was admitted to that prince's preſence , 
and ſaw him with his thirty five wives, in the midi of the higheſt luxury 
and gratification, maintaining that no life could be compared with his 
for true and ſubſtantial happineſs. A few years afterwards he was de- 
feated by Selim the Turk, and hanged before his palace. The ſame 
perſon traverſed this deſert another way, in his journey to mount $;nat; 
and ſhews that it was of the ſame nature every where. *© Alcanica — 
two miles from Cairo; and ſtands in a ſandy deſert. — On the eighth 
« we entered the deſerts. —On the ninth we marched through a dreadful 
<« ſandy deſert, where nothing that was green appeared; not ſo much 


« as briars or thorns,” We have the like account in Moncony/ii Iter ad 


montem Sina. 13. April. Ad boſpitium vel diverſorium. 14. Per ge- 
ſertum ſtatim a diverſorio incipiens. In like manner Neit/cheizt, ter ad 
Montem Sine. 25 Tunii. Cahiro mane iter inceptum— inde ad Suez merum 


ſabulum. In ſhort, the whole ſpace from lower Egypt to Paleſtine and to 


the Red Sea was at all times a deſert, taken in every dire&ion. + Toute 
« Þ Egypt eſt environnee de deſerts et ſablons.” Davity,p. 273. Leo 
Africanus ſpeaks to the ſame effect : and all ancient writers agree that A- 
rabia and the deſert of Arabia commenced from the river of Pelu/ium, 
the extreme branch of the Nz/e eaſtward, | 


7 Sandys's Travels, 
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80 OBSERVATIONS vPeon THY 
This 1s the ſpot that Lakemacher terms terra paſcuoſa, peco- 
ribuſque alendis cum primis idonea : here he ſuppoſes'a numerous 
people to have refided two centuries, where a Caravan could 
not ſubſiſt for a day. Sure this is overlooking -the plaineſt 
evidence, and running counter to the moſt approved autho- 
rities. | Yet the learned: profeſſor Fob. Math. Hafius ſubſcribes 
to this opinion; and, proceeding upon the ſame grounds, adds 
tothe extravagancies largely. * He gives it as a reaſon for 
placing the T-ae/ites in this particular fituation, becauſe they 
were'in 'the vicinity of thoſe very places about mount Cafius, 
which are repreſented by Pl/utarch and other writers as-unin- 
habitable: - I have been pretty diffuſe in my confutation of 
Lakemather's notions; as at the ſame time I obviate the 
opinion'of 'all- thoſe who are of the ſame way of ' thinking ; 
there being many of that claſs. Even the learned biſhop 
Cumberland was "of this opinion. 9 © It is probable that the 
« country which Moſes calls Goſhen began hereabouts, / [near 
«© Pelufium] and ran ſouthward between the Nile on it's weſt 
« fide and the-Red Sea'on part of it's eaſt :—the fitteſt place to 
« maintain their-cattle.” WH 7 | 
Mr. Sale has exhibited in his writings much oriental read- 
ing; and the world is certainly indebted to him on that head. 
Yet he has been too much led by fancy: and he very often 
determines a point peremptorily, that he'has not ſufficiently 
confidered.”- He has a note upon this ſubje&, -which I will 
tranſcribe at large. © It is a wonder how the Septuagint 
« came to place the land of Goſhen in Arabia, at leaſt, ſome 
« copies have it Goſhen in Arabia, ſince that was farther off 
« from Egypt than the land of Canzan. St." Jerom thinks 
REL Bo Aa datos Pn nn Bonk bo nab 23 hat 


* Johan. Math. Haſii Mathem. Profeſſ. Witemberg. Regni Davidici et 
Solomonis deſcriptio. Norimberg. 1739. In Cap-12. part. 2. p.175. among 
other reaſons given, theſe are principal: Conditio regionis ; fertilis enim eſt 
ob viciniam Nili, inque introitu Afgypti. In vicinid ſunt Migdol, Baalze - 
phon, Lacus Sirbonis. Alia etiam non fine frufu videri poſſunt apud Lake- 
macherum, non ſine laude citandum, in obſervationibus ſuis philologicis, 

9 In Sanchoniath. p. 363 & 365. | 

-_ 
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« that it was the ſame as Thebais in Ethiopia or bordering to 
« jt: but that was too long a journey for Jacob, neither 
« would Joſeph have been near enough to have ſeen and ſup- 
« plied his wants: whereas he gives 1t as a reaſon to his bre- 
« thren, in the former chapter, ' for his chuſfing this land, 
« that they might be near him. But this Goſben was ſitu 
« ate -between the Red Sea and the Ni/-, upon the borders 
« of Canaan, not far from On or Hierapolis, where his chief 
© habitation was. It was a fruitful ſpot of ground, and-fit 


« for cattle; and therefore Foſephus tells us that Pharaoh 


_ © kept his own there. It was ſeparate from Egypr, and there- 
<« fore fitteſt for Jacob and his family ; which would be out 
<« of all danger of interfering with the Egyptians.”> What an 
inconſiſtent jumble 1s here! This writer wonders that the Sevex- 
ty ſhould place Goſhen in Arabia ; and therefore, to mend the 
matter, he places it in the confines of Canaan : whereby he 
ſhews, that he neither knew the true ſituation of Egypt, nor the 
extent of Arabia, nor the limits of the land' he ſpeaks of. He 
did not know that all to the eaſt of the Nile was called Arabza. 
7 'H os peraZu Tu NeAs Ka TE Apa KOATE AgaCic {EV Els 3 Ultra 
| Pelufiacum Arabia eft, ad Rubrum mare pertinens : and 9 ApaCix 


TUVanTETa T0; jaev T1 duo Aiyumrey. He did not know that the | 


city Heliopolis, which he alludes to and calls Hierapolts, was 


in Arabia: which city he places not far from the borders 


of Canaan; between which places, however, there was a 
mighty interval. For Canaan, as it was bounded at the time 
we are ſpeaking of, had between it and Egypt part of Phili/tim 
or Paleſtina propria. Next in order to the Phili/tines were the 
1 Amalekites; who ſtretched acroſs almoſt from one ſea to the- 
other, and were a very powerful nation. Between them and 
the 
6 Univerſal Hiſtory. Vol. 1. p. 457. Note A. io 
7 Strab. Vol. 2. pag. 1155. 
8 Plix. Nat. Hiſt. Lib, Ge Cap. 11. 


9 Steph. Byzant. 
: According, to Toſephus the Amalekites reached "RE Pelufium tothe 


Red Sea, s, Antig: Jud. Lib. 6. ws o 
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82 OBSERVATIONS UPON THE 


the city. Hel/topolis.,was. the. deſert aboye mentioned ; from the 
comme! nt of -whach- to *Heliopolis could not: be leſs than 
150\miles:+- This:ſpace is by the writer overlooked, and the 
country'\ annihilated: ſo. that the confines. of:. Canaan. are 
brought within.the verge of upper Egypr, After having de- 
termined-the ſituation of this Goſven between the Red Sea and 
the. Nile\upon the borders of Canaan, not far from Hierapolis, 
where. it ſeems: Toſeph lived;: he concludes; © it was a fruitful 
« ſnot, and ſeparate from Egypt; and therefore fitteſt for Faced.” 
_ Ia this wide field it is difficult to know the part he alludes to. 
'But.in reſpect to the ſpot, wherever it was, being fruitful, it 
38-2 groundleſs ſuppoſition. I have ſhewn from many autho- 
rities, -.thatiit, was ajbarren wild: and as to the land. of Go- 
ſhexn being. ſeparate from, Egypt, it is quite contradictory to 
the Moſarc account.. The ſacred. hiſtorian aſſures us. that it was 
partof the land of Egyp#. 3 The Iſraelites were to eat by Pharaoh's 
_ appointment, the fat,of the land : the good of all the land of 
Egypt was their's. + ©*.'The:land of Egypt 1s before thee ;” ſaid 
the prigcerof the,country; © in the beſt of the land make thy 
< father and brethren to dwell, —And 7o/eph placed his father 
« and/his brethren, and gave. them a poſſeſſion in the land-of 
« Egypt, in. the beſt of the land, in the land of ,Rameſes,. as 
« Pharaoh had commanded. — And J1/rael dwelt in the land of 
<«« Egypt.in the country of Goſhen.” This ſures yery explicit 
and. plain. But what evidence is ſufficient againſt the perverſe- 
neſs of human. wit, that will ſo very induſtriouſly deviate 
from the truth ? which would perſuade us, that * the beſt of 
« the land of Egypr” was not the beſt, nor mn Egypt. and 
that the Irani were placed 3 in a deſert... © £01 3A. .3z8 


- "The 
*- "i There were two cities named | Heltipois ; of Which it Gat Yivv a great 
deal to fay hereafter. One was in Tower Epyps; and yery ancient, being 
the On of Moſes and the Prophets :'the'6 er of ket Sr and: called 
properly Onium. It was ſituated at ſome Aftaic nk thi Former, and _ 
in Arabia. This is a circumſtance, that has' FE The gee not only 
of all the moderns, but of moſt of the ANCIeNts, | by 
3*Gen. 45. V. 18, 20, 
4 Gen. 47. V. 6, 11,27. 


Ancient His Tory OF EGYPT,'&c. 83 
The” learned editor of '5'Benjamin Tudelenfis proceeds upon 
the fame principles'as Mr, Safe ; and thinks it'is plain from 
ſcriptare, that "Goſhen was” only im the confines of Rgypr to- 
wards"the larid of'Cayzan.” 'Sed 'ubi” fuerit [terra Goſhen) diſ- 
tindt2 non docetar : niff quod hiftoria Exodi'in #gypti confinio'ver- 
ſus terram Canaan eam collocat. At Benjamin inter Kairum et 
Alexandriam eandem recenſet : 1ta ſape aberrat. — Tdeo magis 
confirmor, ut Tocum in ortentaliori /gypti regione fitim tdefighari 
credam.: ninirum Goſhen eſſe diceceſin cirea Heliopolin, ſhoe crwi- 
tatem Solis; adeoque Rameſes ipſam efſe Heliopolin. Hete is the 
ſame uncertainty and confuſion that we had 'above. Goſhen 
is placed in' the confines of Egypt towards Canaen; and at the 
ſame time-is-in the province, of which Heliopoliy was the 
capital,” that is a mediterranean nome of lower Egypt. Mr: 
Sale's account is ſo fimilar to this,” that he undoubtedly bor- 
rowedhis notions from hence : which he'feems to have __ 
ed at firft ſight, without the leaft tryal or examination.” 


Our very learned countryman Mar/ham had too avitch"dafl | 
cernment to'make Goſhen an Arabian province. He places it 
in Egypt; batin the lower parts, the neareſt 'to A-ab7a'and 
Syria: 'and for this reaſon, becauſe Foſeph met his father at 
Goſhen, when he was coming from Canaan. *Foſehbits patri ad- 
venients 0 Canaan occurrit ad Ghoſen. This ts not faitly ex- 
preſſed: indeed, it is quite contrary to the Moſaic account. 
The'Seripture does not fay that he met his father, as he was 
rs Parra "7 as he ſeems to imply, ex  adverſs : :7 but the 


FAY con- 


5 Tinerariam D. Benjaminis cum verfione et notis Conftamini PL E » Ao 
Land Bat. Elz. 1633. pag-223. 


6 Yerum ubi terrarum fuit Ghoſen: ? cerie in inferiore A pypto ; et habi- 
zatio Iſraelitarum Syrie et Arabie finitima. Foſephus patri advenienti & Ca- 
naan xn ad Gboſen. Cim ex Agypto tandem diſcederent Jjraelite, 
primum. iter illine fuit in Suctath, id eft tentoria, ffve Arabie dejertum. 
Mar/hami Cann Chronicas.cp. go.. Edit. Lips. 

7 This is, one of the inferences that I before complai ined af made 
contrary to the evidence appealed to. Many have fallen into the ſame 
miſtake, by not AE to the plain and obvious account, as it is 


2 given 


-84 OBSERVATIONS UPON THE 
contrary, -It acquaints 'us, that»the patriarch had'a- place of 
:relidence:allottedhim in-the land of Bgypreithat, when he was 
['soing:to!that> place;| he fent -oneof his ſons'to/Foſeph, to de- 
 farecthat he-would meet him thereupon his arrival. ** And 
<he dent Judah: before him unto'Foſeph, to dire his face un- 
-*:to Gofhen; and-they came intothe land'of Goſhen. And Fo- 
'«;/epb made-ready- his chariot,” and: went up to meet 1/-ael his 
*<ifather, to1Goſarn'; and preſented) himſelf runto/him,” - His 
Father ſeems! tohave: been/ arrived before Foſeph* ſet outi-fo 
-that:I do:notiſee how/any inference can'be made frony hence, 
that (Goſhen was 1n the-lower and anterior- parts''of Egypy. 
-E'wo bodies: may\meet-at a very acute angle, as| well as' ina 
:dite line: Had! the place of deſtination been Thebes of Ele 
[pbantisFackb might very confiſtently have made*the\ſame-re- 
.queſtifor his ſon-to;have met him there. But Mar/bamadds far- 
ther to confirm this/notion,' that the ae/:zes at their departure 
came-firſt: to Szccorb/ which means ' booths, that is, *Arabit de- 
ferta. i'They certainly did make-this their firſt ſtage: but how 
-wHl this:proverthat they were placed in the lowerparts; the 
neareftito>Sy7ie/? © becauſe the firſt ſtep they took, ' they were 
*in Arabia.” This circumſtance was common to all places fi- 
tuated- either to. the eaſt of "the river, as many were'in 
upper:Zgypt; -or cloſe upon the weſtern fide of-it, -as:'many 
were» in-the-lower|;or Delta : eſpecially ſuch' asJay near'i!the 
Pelufiaci branch: | The firſt were-aftually in Arabre :rand the 
others could not paſs the river, but they were mit likewiſe. 
The ſtream that they lived upon was the great barrier of lower 
Egypt ; the very limit that ſeparated them from Arabia. Be- 
yond 1t was-. _ wikleznichs : 9 eo Santos land WAN. 
455 FHIE « Why 
given us _ hs frered writer. ' This error occurs in Zonaras, Hin Js Tnc 
AtyvTT# TAnT101 OvTh auTy [ Inxzws ] mpoovavry IuonÞ. Vol. 1. P- 31.and i in 
Philo Fudzus. 'O 4 vios axuoas (oxower Yap xa Pparrnees Ths ods War £dn- 


aw) v [p09 Tv 0 £4 FT ovrl da  T& XUV AUNT Ti" Wor) * Was XaTH 


TW xaMvprm "Hgwav Tow erruXorres; enimimreow anne. Liber de Joſeph. 
8 Gen. 46. v. 28, 29. 


9  Diogorus Siculus Lib, 1. P. 36. 


ANciENT" His TORY oF 'EGYPT, &. $85 
Why then does thas: excellent iwriter-mtroduce! as particular, 
what! was {ſo general? and-ſpeak ofia circumiſtance:as peculiar 
to the lower parts'of the country; which was; common:to- all 
that lay in-the-ſame:dire&tion; for! ſome hundreds of miles ? 
Why: would he! ſpeak: ſo; haſtily and prematurely? and; not 
weigh well, and conſider-the rich)treaſure of :learning.he:was 


fraught with? A little diligence and-a nearer inſpeRtion, would 


more ſucceſsfully have: determined his judgment. Nothing 
can: bring a\greater ſcandal on human reaſon: than» the abufe 
of :it| in- ſacred inquiries. As the holy-Scriptures; are ſorvery 
preciſe/and exact; and,.when collated and compared, ſo won- 
derfully.explain themſelves, and diſcover {ſo many:intereſting 
truths,;; how injurious is:it to treat them: ſo-fuperficiatly»ki1f 
we, would but. be at the:trouble, to; look: into the \ſcoperand 
 meaning.of\ the/authorities we have: recourſerto;; Rog 
inthe; world would ſo amply reward our:pains: 11 fo 07 12! 
The learning and penetration. of, Mr. \Bayle: are. greatly 
celebrated: He has ſome obſervations upon:this ſubject inchis 
account. ofthe city Pithom : where his :own- miſtakes, | and 
thoſe; that he adopts,: are remarkable.-- He ſuppoſes'the land 
of Goſhen to be/in-the lower Egypt, towards. the bottom: that 
Abaris, Pithom, Sethron, Typhon and Pelufium were: one' and 
the-ſame place : yet gives no. reaſon for this his opinion; but 
ſeems;-to copy. Mar/bam implicitly. 'I ſhall -have-occafion+to 
ſpeak;:at large: of Abaris and Pithom hereafter ;\which' were 
diſtin&'cities, and far enough removed from Pe/ufjum. There 
were cities 1n: Egypt called *Typhonzan; but I do: not recolle& 
any of. the:name of: Typhon. And as for Sethron' being 'the 
| wm, -1t-1$' a groſs miſtake. Sethron' was'ithe 
capyttal of the Sethroitic nome, to which it gave name.. It 


was called 1-10) Fra Percy ( <nd lay midway between Fans 


2 One Typhanian hip was 5 very: high in ſuperior Egypt: ev wn Torts 
xaepera, xaen £5 Kowre diprp. Sirabo. Vol.-2. pag « 1169. URISISASK Up 


2 Le0poirng vojosy xa prnrpomonis HpaxAtowons pikga, Ptgd. Gtogr. by 


8 OBSERVATIONS oron "THe 
ai Poſyfunn' This 39 #5 Manifelt'as' any” Ereraſtance ity 
hiftbry 4 ard my? be'Provel from' the Binernry, 
mach of Titus from FP Muaudvix'to Sjri6:""It hs $06 WE 
certified to'need'a aFaifttMant ©! (9907 01 19vig 920 
22P- maſt mention another very" reſpe&tableand learned writer; 
and that” is' 4Periczonins. He places Gobi at Zoan, or the 
Reds of Zoran; which,” he ſays, was Tire, where was the re- 
fidente of Phi#abb.” I ſhall paſs over many exctptionable po- 
fitihs and atwatrantable demands; and only obferve; that, | 
if Twis was the abode of Pharaoh, it is little probable that 
Goff was in the fields of that capital: 'Gofben was a pro- 
vitice MHHF;"and'is all along diftinguiſhed by Mofer, not only 
forthe 'aftrift where Pharaoh dwelt, but from all the 
_ ir P2yþ7." 5 In'the plague of flies all Foypr ſuffered: 
bit "iE Tarid' of” Gb/ere was" ſevered, arid not" fubjeRt-to the 
calamity. - At-Epypt was hurt by the hail: «* only in the land'sf 
« Gijhen, Where the children of T#ie/ were, was thereno halt." 
He Eyypifans wete in palpable'drkneſs ; <bat ll theehildren 
}F WatFRradlight In ir dwellings” Theittention'o h, 
fro SEA ata of his brethren in' Egypt, was to fix them 
in = fituition, "whete they might live rechuſe' and fepartted 
from” "th&reftiof the world,” Could this end be anſwered; if 
*y livel in the precinQs of a metropolis? No province cowl 


e more TY only} and diftinguifh 


ed: 'not *Mph; ner 
7H; Eo pin: - for the facred writer” defcribes it'both 
neral atid in\ particular ; that it cannot be miftaken :;=— 
a Ks T|-act dwelt in the land of Egyp:, in the country of Gy/ben.” F' 
In ſhort, the whole hiſtory 'of the place ſhews that'it 'was a 
detfched aftrift, whete the vitro dwelt unmixed with' the 


TE ww 10 1100! Jt 1600 & TIC 11 £17 _ peo» 


»v16914q ber 1: 1&1} Fo a1 Sas. 


3. Joſephus de Bell pe PIR nv = 


+: Fac. Perizanii Agyptiarum \Qriginnn & Temp. axionrun iovaþi- 
gatio.;. Vol. 1. p. 351. Lugd. Bat. 1711. 


5 Exad. 8. v. 22.—-9, v. 26, —10. V. 23- Gen, 47. Ve Ha 
47. Ve. 27: 
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people of the land; till they were forced 1 anto their. cruel ſer- 
vice, and ſubjected. to ther tyranny, And: eyen then the place 
remained to. them, ſtill diſtingt. and» ſeparate: indeed, it had 
been given to them for a, paliefiion ; nordid they ever entirely 
quit it, till they left the country. The principal evidence 
that Perizonius applies. t ; this, that *God 1s ſaid ta haye 
dane,: *« marvellous things.in the ſight of their fathers; inthe 
« land of Egypt, in the field of, Zoan.” And. again; **, They 
cc remembered not. his. hand — how he had wrought hisſigns 
« in Egypt, and his wonders in the field of Zogn.”, Theſcare 
flight grounds to proceed upon an determining the habitation 
of the J1fraelites, whether it was at. Tenis, or Elſewhere : yet 
. Perizanius from, this evidence is led to. determine; it ; and. he 
R gies. this for a reaſon; Pars ergo Agypti, quan, inpahitdrunt 1/- 
b raelite, fuit campus Taneos: fquidem i/tic, in,eorum conſpettu 
4  miracula.a Deo ſunt edita. I am ſenſible that, Jerome, Theogqret, 
Tjdoras,, and, many others. ſuppoſe Loan to have. been. Tants : . | 
but, & know (no. other reaſon for it, . but what Bochart has |. 
comprized, in a ſhort compaſs — Ex Tzoan wel Tan Jaftum | 
eft Tanis, ſedes, Aulz regia. There 1s nothing ;Aalledged. i in $ 
favour.of this notion; no hiſtory nor; tradition : but. merely 
a fimilitude. in, the two names; upon which ſuppoſed reſem- 
blance the identity of the two. places is preſumed. This is a 
compendigus way of proceeding; but at the ſame time very fal- 
lacious and illgrounded, | As to what Perizonius urges — figui- 
dem ifttg in eorum conſpettu miracula a Deo ſunt edita ; it is ſo far 
from. being. true that God diſplayed his wonders (7/ic) in the 
place of their habitation, thatit was of. all the regions of Egypr 
what, partook of them the leaſt : ſo, that any inference drawn 
from this circumſtance is groundleſs. The purport of what 
is ſaid by the Pfalmiſt amounts to this: that it had pleaſed 
God to diſplay many miracles in the fight of the Traelites , 
hich were exhibited all over Egypt, and particularly 1 in the 
fields 
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8 ,OFSBRVAT-I ON S-UBON: THE - 
fields of. Zoan- -The children-of Jae] might have been. wit 
nefſes of theſe wonders. without having their - place of abode 
within. the-precin&s: of . the..capital.;. or .at all-in- itsvicinity, 
The , works, that they were. engaged. in, .cauſed them. to. be 
diſſipated many different. ways ;' as + we. may learn from 
AO - BEA | the people were ſcattered abroad throughout 
«all the land of. Egypt.” What. wonders. could. there. .be 
any where diſplayed, but what ſome of them muſt have been 
witneſles to? Why then need the people be determined to any 
one Fot. to view occurrences, that were to be ſeen every 
where | ?, Eſpecially as this was the ſpot, where they did not 
immediately happen ; and ſome of them could not well come 
ynder their cognizance in that ſituation. Goſhen only ex= 
= the e. plagues were univerſal. Yet this learned writer. 
ſeems to forget. himſelf ; and to aſcribe the exhibition of them. 
particularly to that place, where they were not exhibiteds 
The field of Zoan might. have been a large portion of Egypt; 
poſhbly the. upper part of Delta, ® called by Herodotus med. 
Aopare ;_ and Goſhen might be a province included in it : of 
which I may hereafter treat ; but it does not neceſſarily follow: 
from the above, that it was ſo, Setting therefore this aſide; 
and allowing Perizonius what he demands, that Zoan was 
Tay 7s, the place of reſidence of Pharash, and that in. theſe 
parts Ge diſplayed many great occurrences; yet no-inference 
can from hence be made in favour of his argument. How 
very unreaſonable it would be to inſiſt, becauſe many mar- 
vellous works were exhibited at Tanis in common with the reſt 
of Egypt; therefore Goſhen, where they were not exhibited, 
was an appendage to Tanis ! 


_ 


_ Belides what I have here alled ged, Perizanius is vey fauley . 


£ xi 


"7 Exod. "4. $5. % 


3 Tt was Called woos Aipvere in contradiftin&tion tothe country above” 
for that was: bounded wich mountains on each fide; and had inequalities; 
but the lower was vwrin, ſupine and flat, and properly termed a field or 


plain, Cf 3 
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AncitnT H1iSTORY or EGYP'T,'&c. 89 


3 his difpofition of places i in Pgypt ; as will appear from what 
follows. 9 Pars ergo Agypti, quam inhabit4runt Iraeli te, fuit 
cattpus Taneos — Potiſimum autem Terra Goſen in $S, Scripturs 
vocatur ea, in qud conſederunt Iſraelite. Heac autem fuit verſus 
Arabiam, aut in nomo Arabie, qui eft in fimibus Fgypti apud flu- 
vium Bubaſlum; fiquidem Graci interpretes, qui in Fgypto verte- 
runt S."Scripturam, terram Goſen Arabie aſeribunt, Genef. XLV. 
10. et XLVE. 34.— Iftic autem erat etiam urbs Sethron, unde Se- 
throites nomos, Arabie nomo proximus. — Sed et dicuntur itt 
Memphim occupiſſe apud Joſephum et Africanum, quo -ſque etiam, 
fed ab alterd, h. e. ortentali, parte Nil, ſe extendi ;fſe ab Sethroite et 
Fanitico nomo videtur tunc terra Goſen, We are here told that 
Goſhen was in Campo Taneos, in the province of Tanis; yet at the 
ſame "time it is ſaid to be fituated towards Arabia, or in the 
nome of Arabia, in the borders of Egypt, and upon the river 
Babaſtus: which is impoſſible. Moreover, if Goſhen was a'diſtrift 
in the nome of Tanis, whatever is ſaid above of Goſhen is appli- 
cable to Tans. In conſequence of which, Tanis likewiſe muſt 
have been towards Arabia, 'or in the nome of Arabia, in the 
borders of Egypt, upon the river Bubaſtus. But, if there be any 
thing certain in geography, Tanis was a city and province in the 
lower part of Delta, near the ſea, upon a river of its own name; 
forty four miles diſtant from Pelufium and Arabia; and ſtill 
much farther from the nome of Arabia, which was at the top 
of lower Egypt: and next to Tanis was Sethron in the like ſi- 
tuation. From ſo many incoherent circumſtances being clu- 
ſtered together by Perizonzus, it is plain, that he did not know 
the true ſituation of any one place he mentions. 


Having for a time cooped up the 1/-aelites in a ſubor- 
dinate diſtrict, he makes them at laſt extend themſelves from 
Tanis to Memphis, and to occupy part of Arabia to the eaſt of 
the Nz/e; in order to comprehend this fairy land, if it be at 
all attainable, But this 1s a circumſtance quite incredible : 

' nor 


_ 9 Perizonii Zegypt. Orig. Inveſtigatio. p. 350. 
M 


N 


go OBSERVATIONS vyon THE 


nor is there the leaſt reaſon. to think, that, they were poſſeſſed 
of ſuch a tract of country; moſt of which I have ſhewn. was 


not habitable. Belides, It does not, remedy. the evil. \ The 


land of Goſhen, was fixed and permanent : that did not travel 
with them: and, whatever provinces they might occupy after- 
wards, this muſt have remained diſtinct: nor could their 


change of place alter it, The fame nation that, ſettled, in 


Franconia x got poſſeſſion of Gaul to the Pyrenees : and; the Ocean : 


1 but nobody places Franconia in Gaſcony. or Thoulouſe., In hort, 
the miſtakes of Perizonius are almoſt too flagrant .to need a 
regular confutation.. His. reaſoning 1s as: unfair, us. the 


rownds: he proceeds upon are untrue: both unworthy.of him. 
"Cellariug, 1 has touched upon this head. . In. his map, of 
Expt he Places O Gofhen 1 in the neighbourhood of the city. .Qrz 


' or Heligpolts, to,the eaſt of the Nile: and, together with theſe, 
he has tr XN 

lawleſs and unwarrantable manner. His learning. is. copious; 
and the authorities that he appeals to many, but not always 


[poſed other provinces and cities in a. much. too 


ſufficiently digeſted, His work, which is a very laudable one, 
and of great utility, was too extenſive to give him time to be 
thorpughly accurate. T hough he differs from others in the 


ſituation, which he gives to: theſe places ; yet, as he goes ſo. far 


as to place them in Arabia, all that he ſays upon the ſubject, 
has been anſwered already. 
It is. remarkable of the perſons who contatlegtad. to the 


Greek verſion of the Bible, that (where it 1s ſaid/in the ori- 


ginal that Foſeph * © went up to meet-1/rael his father to Go- 
« hen”) they tranſlate it x&0' 'Hycwwv roAw, the. city Heroum or 
Heroopolis.. . In other 3 places. they term it *y1 Teoru: ApceBrxc. 
Now Heropolis, at leaſt the only city we know of that name, 
was F_pon mg Ae welt. Port Ah the Ros _— as we learn 

; from 


\ Cellar Natitia ; Ordix Antiqh, 2 vol. Am 199k Val 2. Þ 34 


©® Geneſ. 46-V. 29. 
"5 Gene WE V. 34+ 46: V. 10, 
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ANCIENT His Tory or EGYPT, &c. 91 


from 4+Prolemy and 5 Strabs. | "This ſituation for. Goſhen | is more 
extravagant t than any that has been yet thought of : it cannot 
be ſuppoſed that the beſt of the land of. Egypt was here., The 
few towns upon the upper part of the Red Sea were ſolitary - 
ſeaports, that ſtood” upon the verge of a barren wilderneſs; 
and were not of Egyptian original, Wie are told. by Strabo, 
that the kings of Egypy for a long time were averſe to trade, 
particularly by ſea, and diſcouraged navigation. They were 
ſatisfied with the produce of their own fertile ſoil ;; and needed: 
not any foreign importations: which circumſtance made them 
11] affected to ſailors and ſhipping, and little ſolicitous about. 
ſeaports and harbours ; eſpecially beyond: the 1imits of their 
own agarons' þ 60, EV. ouv. TgoTego: Thy AryuT@Tiuv Barker. aVe- 
Waves Oig UXV, Netts 8 TAVY ETEITORTWY Meojpuevot, FaCeC mares ir Tpog. 
drourag Tv5 mMeovTa; %. 7. A. 7 Diodorus Siculus ſays the ſame. 
The hiftories of Egypt are continually deſcribing the care and 
colt of ther firſt kings, in fortifying the country to the caſt, | 
and ſecuring it from foreign attacks. They made the ver 
of Pelufium the boundary of their kingdom ; and. never 
thought of founding *ſeaports on the Red Sea. Heroopolis, and. 
the few towns near it were ſeparated from Fgypt at the di- 
ſtance of four days journey; and were DOEUPIN by the Ara- 


bi ans, 


+ Geogr. Edit, Bertii. p. 103. 
$5 Vol 2. P:'1158. 'H rTwy "Hewwv £51 ToAig 298 9 EL. 
tv Tw puxa Te Apo3is xoxwe TH Tpos Aiyurrov, Pag. 1193. xxl Hpwwr mow 
"m_ &V TW {VN TE Apaſ3is xoame. 
6 Vol. 2. pag. 1142. | 
7 Kolohs de mewros [Vappirizes] Toy nar Aiyurrov [ETD aveufe roi 


G\Kogs. 'thuecs, 7% xcTR T7 An Need proper, Kos TOAAnY were do 
xaramAuT Favors maprixero, Lib. 1. pag. 43. 


'8” The prieſts of Egypt eſteemed it an abomination for a perſon to wit 
his native country: for which reaſon' they never left it ; thinking it in- 
excuſable in any perſons, excepting thoſe, who were oblige” to g0 


abroad for the ſervice of the crown by the NGS appointment. . This 
we learn from Cheremothe' $toic'in his * account of the Egyptian prieſts, 5 o4 


Ve ev Tois another aros eriferre TAE ao Aryurro" dievnobeuevcy, Eevias TpuPac 
Ka emiThdevp ary, Movers Yap 00400 eJ0xet TO KATE TOS Barikmas Xptins aw1- 


1&YVKGTHMENOS. Parph. de Abſtin, Lib. 4. 
M 2 


02 VOBSERVATIONS-ufon THE 
biansgamd'by the ſons :of (iJAmael-and\Edom forages. The: lat- 
ter; in' the/timewf febo/plphur;Acem:to have been; ſolemaſters 
of the gulf of * Ela; 'Asſoor asthis'king had. fubdned them , 
he took” poſſefion of their ports, and'built a fleet, and pro- 
jefted a ſcheme of trade. It'was' the firſt attempt of any 
prince of that houſe ſince the days of Solomon; and foon. 
proved abortive. The other- and nearer gulf was poſſeſſed 
by the- 4rabians. The face of the country may be: ſuppoſed 
to have beer: much the ſame at all times. What'it'is now, 
may be learned from a modern 9 traveller, who paſſed from 
Suez, the 'moſt northern part of the Red Sea, to Cairo. - Ex 


hop loto \ pertgentes venimus in campum Choas diftum — medid 1bi 


aobeoenuttd rereſomus, iter Jaborioſum per latifſimos et prorſus fle- 
Hes Larnpos totd die illd conficientes ; ubi nee virens aliquid\ vidi- 
mus, nec aquam” reperimus, neque tentoria figere poteramus': ed. 
quod tenuifſima' arena, que illic eft copioſa, funium claves tenere 


0n pofſef, - Agreeable to this is what ' Egmont and Hayman 
£08 Dig 91 AvQR 5 R Kh tell 


9 Bernardi de Breydenback ſane peregrinationes in montem' Sion et mon- 
tem Sinai anno 1483 confete. Impreſs. Spire. 1490. 


 n® Epgmont and Hayman's Travels, Vol. 2d. p. 148. and 188, See alſo 


Viaggi., fatti nel Egitto opera del Signor Gabrielle Bremond. In Roma, 


1679. Lib. 1. © Indi tirando fra levante e mezzo giorno ſenza fer- 


_ «=marſt al Birco, o ſtagno d* acqua fontano dal Cairo 4 hore di camino, 
5 :entrammo:nel deſerto, dove fi trovano campagni ſterili, non di rena, 
« ma _d1 terra ſecca, che per eſſer priva d' acqua non produce ne anche 
© un filo d' erba eccetto verſo il mare. Facemmo tre giornate per 
« queſti diferti, ripoſando Ia ſera ſotto padiglioni che portavamo, et 
« accommodando 11 viver noſtro all uſo Arabo, ne ſi repoſava ſe non a 
« 21 hore per riſtorarci. La ſera del terzo giorno havendg ſcoperte al- 
& cyne picciole montagne, biſogno caminar ſino alle tre hore di notte, 
«Ber arrivar ad un picciol caſtello, ſotto il quale cifirriammo: fi noma 
6-Agiri{d :: exe fahricato di freſco per guardia d'un. pozzo; d' acqua 
« amara, et per rendre piu che fi puo ſicuro i] caminoalle caravane della 
« Meta, "che paſſan per di la, E affai mal guardato non vi effendo, 
Gper-mancamento Ui paga, - e viveri che poche Soldati-in! queſto deſerto, 
_ $$ dove obſervai che la rugiada inteſſa ſia falata.” I quote this paſſage, 
becauſe ſome have thought that the caſtle here mentioned was the ancient 
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Anc1iENT \HISTORY OF EGYPT, /&c. 93 
tell! us; that about -the" Red-Sea-they) ſaw neither;ſhrub, nor 
tree} -nor[vegetable, except: a kind of \bramble..--But,! the ac 
count they igive, as they were advancing/ towards 't;3will afford 
a truer idea of the country. The next morning! (the-fourth 
« from Caro) we (ſet out: as-uſual, and during the whole-day 
« ſaw only two trees : but on our right hand was the ſepul- 
<«.chre-of -a-kaijjia or governor of Syez, who loſt his life here 


cc in defending the caravan againſt a body of Arabian robbers. | 


«.We alſo ſaw, in the road, ſeveral ſkeletons of camels, which 
«<-had ſunk under their burdens, and expired in theſe thirſty; 
« defarts. But what appeared much more ſhocking to-us, 
«, was a human arm appearing-above the ſand: this perſon\had 


« been here overtaken with a whirlwind, and: was.ſaffecated - 


<'with . the duſt.” — Let any body- judge -1f in theſe, Parts 
couks: be ſituated the beſt of the land of Zgypter +1 


To conclude; the Scriptures, as-I have: ebſerdducintorn 


us- that the. place of ſojournment allotted-to:the children,of 


Thr! was in Egypt : * © And Foſeph dwelt in Egypt, he and his 
« father's houſe,” The. firſt, thing for theſe learned. men .to 


have inquired into ſhould have been what was Egypt... This 


many of them took but little pains to be-certified-of:-and the 
errors abovementioned are in conſequence of. this failure,” 
_ Thus haye'I given an account of the miſcarriages of\ ſome 
eminent writers out of many, who have been-engaged in 
this ſubje&. In proſecuting which, I have not exhibited the 
whole ſeries of their miſtakes : but have thought it ſufficient, 
if I could ſhew that they were fundamentally in the wrong. 
Many bf theſe writers were undoubtedly men of confurmate 
parts and learning : great artiſts, who laid in, excellent {tore 
of materials for their purpoſe; as may be ſeen from whatthe 
produce upon the occaſion. It. was through a miſapplicatjon 
$6 theſe: materials, that they. failed im the exccution... Iniigad 
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04 OBSERVATIONS..unoON THE. 
of ſetting out. upon ſomething well known and warranted; 
the firſt poſtulatum they make is matter of gueſs, and ſur- 
miſe. This is aſcertained: by. other conjeures ; till the evi- 
dence does,not amount to the. loweſt degree of probability. : 

nay, their allegations are found. repugnant both to hiſtory and 
reaſon ; and are many times abſolutely ridiculous. What can 
be more ſtrange than 3 Dr. Shaw's method of inveſtigation ? 
who! determinesthe land: of Goſhen by the place of reſidence 


_ of Pharaoh; and. Pharaoh's. reſidence by the thght of 4graſs-. 


hoppers. 

.Jo:theſe, inquiries we ought ever to have, before our gyes 
the;example of a ſkilful Chemiſt. A good operator, -whep he 
has; caxefully.. colle&ed his. ingredients, produces from. them 
ſome, highly rectified and. ethereal ſpirit ;; ſome ſovereign.and- 
ſalutary, eſſence, that 18 as. grateful, as it 18- beneficial. {But- 


the giddy, Empirick ſuffers the volatile part to eſcape; and pxe- 


ſeryes, nothing, but, a.dull inſigid. phelgm;, meer ptr 


lecgs that. afford neither pleaſure nox profits... 111110, 9711 31 


$Pravels'c or obſervations relating to ſeverat parts of partly and the 
Lovalinby Tho, Shaw. D.D: Oxford: 1738. 


+ It was a_weſt —_ pain took away the locuſts: from: Egypn. 


For 
oles. the abode.of Pheravb-to, bave.been at 
Ps as Memphis lay more to, the weſt of rs . 
-were Qrtied: Now the Hebrews feed had ave Ac-- 
kngwledged but four winds : <* And''upon Elon will T'bring the four. 


the w ind is to be conſidered under a great latitude, Beſides, 6 all 
Egypt lay 'more or leſs weſt of this ſea, and the' greateſt part Yue weſt; 

Ip argument would: become. too. once and ould ard many 
claim. - But. the, ROK i$.-t00 ph hee: thing: 

Dd of locufts was not at the place 0 i re bur 

wt Tanis as well as Memphis -*Fhe& temio  FIOYR ing's- 

I crate the difficulty; 36 theres A any. 


thing, py this 1 be drtenpineſ, vined And ater al an 
agen, aly 5 fea 4 uy fro om. the {3 angon as a. learned 
ha ea. Re$Sorg VET IE) ON. S1E9TINS, © 
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Many 1 ERRORS have atiſen in Inquiries made into. 

| - > © » Ancient Hiſtory, =» 
4 
ANY miſtakes happen in geographical i inquiries from 
” the uſe of little deſpicable. maps, of a contradted ſcale: 
by which means a writer is more'eaflly induced t6' piltfiie his" 

onary ſchemes ; tranſpoling and accommiodating every 
objeR, as his particular fancy leads him. . For the chart he. 
makes uſe of being mean and ſcanty, his miſtakes are not fo - 
palpable ;''and the violence he is guilty of not ſo glaring. 
Were the countries he treats of, fairly and amply defined; the 
changes and tranſpoſitions, which he ſo arbitrarily deals-in, 
would appear groſs to his own eye: and he would. be ſhocked 
with the wantonneſs of his imagination. 

I have ſhewn that marly of the Tearned aithors' I hire | 
ſpoken of were very rich in knowledge; and had noble. re- 
ſources to apply to. But they were too haſty; too ſoon ſa- 
tisfied: and, like many others, ſet out originally upon a 
ſyſtem, to which every thing was to be reduced. They did 
not take time to fift, and to compare the evidences that they 
had collefted: and, without diligent canvaſſing and comparing 
in theſe dark inquiries, the truth can never be obtained. 
The hiſtorians which they appeal to, are neither preciſe” not” 
accurate: fo that fingly they are often unintelligible. Thete - 
is therefore no certain way of proceeding, but to take their - 


evidence colleCtively ; and make them correct and explain one 
another, 


But 
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But the chief cauſe of this uncertainty in profane hiſtory, 
and the many errors 1n- conſequence of 1t, has ariſen from the 
falſe delicacy of the | Grecian-writers ; through whoſe hands 
theſe hiſtories have been-tranſmitted to us.. Their ears were 
ſo unneceſſarily nice, that they could not endure to repreſent 
things in their native dreſs: but changed the names both of 
men and countnes; in order. to accommodate. them to 
their own idiom and pronundiation. Nor were they content 
with bare inflexions of words and terminations : but were 
guilty of a puerile levity, in catching at every ſimilitude of 
ſound; , and thinking that the etymology of every.name. which 
+ they met with was to be found in the Greek: at leaſt their 
language was a canon, by which all others were to be mo= 
delled. This was the ſtandard, to which every thing was 
brought; and if they met with any names that would not 
abide the tryal,. they deemed them barbarous, and entirely 
omitted them. + Strabo fairly confeſſes that this was his way 
'of proceeding. 1 Ou Asyw ds Twy eOvwv Ta OVOPLCET CE T% WEAR, dice 
Tw adoFiau Xu C460 QTOWiAay TYG exPopag eurwy, The ancient 
hiſtorian Cephalzon ſays the ſame. 2? Epo. oe y youPy T1 Tegmvor, 1 
Tr Xepev eperAev 6Zew ovopuatAnonyy avev Teateuy CapCapmuy Puveorrs 
 TUgawves OEABG, Kay praraxes Bapeapss; On this account 3. Foſe- 
| phus was afraid to mention the names of the perſons who 
compoſed the family of his great anceſtor aces; leſt they 
ſhould prove uncouth to the nice ears of his readers: Ta yev 
| ouv ovopectra ONAwWoRs FETWY ou Eloxypalor, Kau Manic k Ty Ouo- 
= xoMav aurwuy. But having made ſome apology, and ſmoothed 
i | and 
|  Strah. Vol. 2. P. 1123. 
2 Ex Tw KeÞarauws apud Euſeb, Chron. Can. Edit. Scal. P. 30. 


3 Ant. Jud. Lib. 2. Cap. 7. Plato informs us, that Solon, who 
wrote concerning Egypt, would not admit the names of men or places 
into his poems, without a thorough alteration. Plato in Critia, This, 
I ſuppoſe, was effefted two ways; either by changing the names to 
words the neareſt in ſound ; or tranſlating them © fo h as were of the 
fame meaning. 4 
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and poliſhed them, he at laſt ventures to produce them. 
Sometimes they only tranſlated the names of places; which ; 
was ſomething tolerable: for there was then a chance of re-- 
_ eurring to the primitive language, and' recovering: the ori-- 
ginal; as the meaning would lead' one to the truth. But wc if 
were too vain to be conſiſtent even 1n this:- and what one 
advanced, another confounded ; each thinking that he had: 
a right to change things, and new model thenr to his taſte.. 
Above all. things they ſtrove to introduce their own gods and | ; 
heroes; and to attribute every thing to their performance; . 
whereſoever tranſafted. Their vanity. was ſo- great in this Þ} 
reſpect; and their prejudices ſo ſtrong; that it'led them into } 
a thouſand childiſh errors : but,. where they were not ori-- 
cinally miſtaken, they wilfully.deviated ; impoſing names on: 
places, and adding legendary -ſtories, whlach they muſt know 
were foreign to: the: countries where they introduce them. . 
Henee we are informed that.one branch of the Nz/e was de- 
nominated: from a ſailor of 7 Menelaus, and another from 
Peleus of Theſſaly: that Perſeus gave name to Perfa; and that 
the Meges received their name from Megea; and what. hap-- 
pened upon: the occaſion. For they were never. guilty of a: 
miſtake, but they framed- ſome: ſtory to ſupport- it : hence 
Scaliger's ſarcaſm; Graculorum” eft mentiri, et: falſa wveris: 
affingere. Pliny t00 is very. ſevere upon: them on this |head, 
He: had- often experienced their vanity and -affeCtation, and 
had detected their idle notions: - on which account the paſſes a 
bitter but juſt cenſure ;: * Mirum eft quo procedat Graca credu- 
litas:! nullum tam: impudens mendacium eſt, ut teſte careat, 9 Cicero. 
ſpeaks 
7: Arian Marcellinus ; Steph. Byzantmus &c, toſſm. _ Calion. 
Iſagog. Lib. 3. 


$ Plin. Nat, Hiſt. Lib. 8, Cap. 22. Tw ge T15- aa 4  Foguay - 
"BAAnves 8 trpanlos. al ad Autol, Lib. 3. 4 


9 Orat; pro Flacco. Se. 4: 
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ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe: Tr:ibuo illis literas, do multarum 
artium diſciplinam : — teſtimoniorum religionem et fidem nunquam 
i/ta natio coluif, IT know no writer of more eminence than 
Plutarch. He was a man of great depth in philoſophy, and 
every ſpecies of learning; - and has left behind a colleCtion of 
moſt valuable trafts. Yet, maugre his ſenſe and abilities, he 
is moſt ſhamefully trifling in the etymology of words; and, 
like the reſt of his fraternity, 1s for bringing every thing 
within the narrow circle of his own little diſtrict. He was 
thoroughly acquainted with the high antiquity of Egypt : 
yet tells us that the goddeſs 15s was called ſo from the word 
60:3 that the Egyptian Anubis was derived from the Greek 
word aww; the antient . god Orus from ogaw; and that Ofiris 
was quaſi ispog, This prurulence of wit was contagious: 
none of the Greeks could eſcape it, The liberties they took, 
in_ the. etymologies of words, as well as in the inflexions, 
was. animadverted upon by Feo/ephus, as Bochart takes notice, 
1 Ut TFoſephus ref? obſervat, Gracts ſcriptoribus id in. more et, 
ut peregrina et barbara nomina, quantum licet, ad Gracam formam 
emalliant.—Sic illis Ar Moabitarum eft Ageeroni; 3 Botſra, Bugoez 
 Akis, Ayyes3 Aſtarte, Agepozpxn; Forrens K:ſon, XEmjpcrppog Twy 
Kuoowv ; torrens Kedron, * xeuuappog Twv Kedpuy, et talia uru wor. 
Bochart indeed ſpeaks only of their ſoftening and accommo- 
dating the terms: but, in reality, both the mode and effence of 
the words is changed; ſo that there remains nothing but a 
ſhadow for the ſubſtance. And To/ephus ſhews a proper in. 
dignation in another place at their vanity; calling them to ac- 
count for their high pretenſions; and accuſing them of hav- 
ing ſophiſticated and ruined the beſt of antient hiſtory. 


Illus 
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7 Geogr. Sacr. pars prior. Lib, 2. Cap. 19. 


2. Tlepay Te N$:a0pps Tw Kedpuv. Et/{ in omnibus hbris eft b.ec leftio, quam 
et Nonnus agnoſcit, tamen videtur D. Hieronymas in locis Hebraicis, ubi de 
Cedron agit et hunc locum citat, veram leftionem agnoſcere, que eſt re Ke- 
bow, {/. Caſaub. note in Joan, 18. v. 1. : 
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OXVET ls 
Great part of the kvorlige that we are Sofleſed of, 


in relation to antient times, has been tranſmitted to us 


through the hands of the Grecians: for which we are to 
make proper acknowledgements. But when we conſider how 
much more they might have tranſmitted, and how foul and 


turbid the ſtreams are, that are derived to us; it takes off 
much from the obligation. In ſhort, there 1s no medium to 


be-held' with'this wonderful people. One while we gaze with 
aſtoniſhment at their extenſive parts, their exquiſite taſte, 
andthe unparalleled beauty of their compoſitions : at other 
times we cannot help looking down with pity and indigna- 


tion, 'to ſee all theſe leavened and ruined by a puerility 
and vanity, that the Gorhbs were ſtrangers to. Of this 


unhappy turn in the beſt writers in Greece, and of the 


Fatal conſequences in regard to hiſtoricl truth, I ſhall 
often have occaſion to ſpeak in the courſe of the follow-- 


ny teatiſe. 


3 Contra Apion, Lib. 1. Cap--3. 
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GEOGRAPHY or EGYPT. 


HE great misfortune that I have been lamenting, in 
' the writings of the preceding learned men, . has./been 
their fondneſs for hypotheſis; by which they have:been- too 
eaſily and too frequently ſeduced: this too at a-time, when 


their learning gave them great advantages: and had they ſet 


out at. firſt upon good principles, it muſt neceſſarily have led 
them to the diſcoveries they were aiming at. That I may,not 
fall into the ſame miſtakes that I have been complaining of 
in others, I will give a ſhort account of the hiſtory and geo- 
graphy of Egypt; at leaſt of thoſe parts with which I ſhall 
be principally concerned, as far as I can collec it from the 
beſt authorities. 'This being fairly ſtated will afford me good 
grounds to proceed upon in my ſubſequent inquiries : that I 
may not mould and faſhion the country to favour my own 
particular notions and prejudices; but make my ſyſtem accord 
to the hiſtory and nature of the country. 

I have mentioned that all to the eaſt of lower Egypt was a 
defart : no provinces nor cities were there. T have proved it 
from the beſt accounts that I could obtain: and it will now 
be my buſineſs to give the true ſituation of theſe places, that 
have been ſo miſtaken and tranſpoſed. It cannot be expected, 
that the form and limits of the Egyptian provinces are ex- 
aCtly the ſame at this day, that they were in times paſt. 

= 
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A land that has been annually overflowed, muſt in many 
places have ſuffered a change, during an interval of ſo many 
ages. Many of the antient canals have in proceſs of time 
been choked up, and new ones formed; which has cauſed 
ſome variation : yet the external ſhape of the country, and 
original outlines, are nearly the ſame now that they were 
_ of old. 

As Egypt was one of the moſt antient, ſo was it one of the 
moſt extenſive kingdoms, that for many ages ſubſiſted in the 
world. Thoſe of Afyria and Babylonia were for a long time 
confined within narrow limits, if compared with what they 
were afterwards. But Egypt ſeems to have been reſpectable 
from the beginning ; and the moſt early accounts, that we 
can arrive at, bear witneſs of it's eminence and power, It is 
true, the firſt inhabitants ſeem to have ſettled in the upper 
parts, near the Thebais: but they ſoon got poſſeſſion of the 
whole. And though they might not be all under' one head ; 
yet they were of the ſame family, and conſtituted a mighty 
nation. ' They were eſteemed a very wiſe and learned people; 
ſo that Moſes is ſaid to have been © learned in all the wiſdom 
&« of the Egyptians.” They were likewiſe very powerful and po- 
pulous: and there are ſaid to have been in the days of Ama/is 
thirty thouſand cities in Egyp'., The fruitfulneſs of the 
country 1s well known by the large 1mpoſts that were laid 
apon it in after times. Beſides the tribute of corn, they paid 
to the Romans large taxes in ſpecie : which, according to C:cers, 
as quoted by *Strabo, amounted in the reign of Prolemy Au- 
Jetes to 312500 talents. But nothing can give one a greater 


notion 


'T ACts. 7. V. 22. 
2 2,421,875 L. See Arbuthnot*s Tables. p. 192. 


3 But this was eſteemed trifling: for Auletes was a very indolent and 
weak prince. © If he raiſed ſo much,” ſays S/rabo, © what mult have 
<< been the revenues of other kings? or what may we compute the ad- 
< yantages made from Egypt to amount to atthis time, when the taxes are 
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notion of their wealth, than the account of the treaſure, that 
had been heaped up by the firſt Ptolemy, as it is deſcribed by 
Appian; who aſſures us that, at the death of this prince, 


' there were found in his treaſury 4 ſeventy four myriads of ta- 


lents. Theſe circumſtances, together with the coſtly ſtructures 
which they erefted, the mighty works they were engaged 
in, and the economy and eſtabliſhment of their government, 
muſt raiſe in us a high idea of the affluence and power 
which this knowing people were poſſeſſed of, while they were 
their own maſters. Such were the Egyprians in their better days; 
Ta 0 wore xai onGic TavrE MAEMTHAL = © 

all theſe happy circumſtances have been a long time at an end: 
Egypt, in the midſt of it's proſperity, was doomed to a fatal 
change. It was to become 5@ baſe kingdom : and for above 
two thouſand years it has been zhe baſeſt of kingdoms : neither 
in all that vaſt interval of time has there been once a prince 
of that nation. | | | 


The antiquity of this kingdom may be ſeen by its founders 


Ham and Mizraim; by whoſe names the country was of old 


called, nor are they obliterated at this day. Plutarch tells 


us that the prieſts of Egypt in the myſteries of T/s called their 


country ® Chemia. Heſychius terms it Hermochemia, and fays it 
was the antient name: "Eppoxcnuiog VI, 1 AIYUWTO0G To FooTEepOV ETWG 
EKO> 


» collefted with ſo much exa&neſs, and there is the additional trade of 
« India and the Ethiopians to contribute? ” 'Ows ou 0 xaxi5-a xat patupmorala 
Ty 3aoimeay dionwv rooaula Weorwdtvere, T3 Xp1 V0jabT a8 Ta vu, dig Toraulng 
EW4jAEAEIOES OIXOVOPABphEVA X%E TW Ivdrxuv E£propiuy Xa Tw TpuYAdduTiNGL 
£TnvFneviy ETk TOCETOV 5 Val. 2. pag. I149. 

+ 191,166,666L. 135. 4d. See Arbuthnat's Tables. p. 192. 

S Ezekiel. 29.v. 14, 15.—3O. V. 13. | 
© Er rw Aiyuvwror—Xnpac xaneow, De If. et Ofir. Herodotus ſays, io fe 
Xepapars Tg peynan vous Tv OnSaixe. Lib. 2. Cap. g. He ſpeaks of the 

le called Chemmite, ibid. of a nome of that name, ibid, and of an 

iſland called Chemmzs near the city Butus in lower Egypt. Cap. 156. All 
which 1s analogous to the Iand of Ham in the Scriptures. LXX. Inter- 


Ppretes— Cham tranſtulerunt, pro eo quod eft Ham, a quo et Aigyptus uſque bo- 


die AEgyptiorum lingud Ham dicitur. Hieron. Queſt. in Geneſ. 
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eaaero. Stephanus - gives: it the name of 7 Miſore or Myſo- 
ra;. the meaning of which 1s obvious.. In reſpe&t to it's ex- 
tent; the Greeks deſcribe it under three large and principal 
diviſions, that comprehend lower Egypt, upper Egypt, and a 
third that was uppermoſt of all ; which extended to Phile 
and Syene, Theſe were termed 4 xarw, 4 avw, and y avwrary 
x@pz. Great miſtakes have enſued from not rightly under- 
ſtanding the meaning of theſe terms : for they are always re- 


lative to the true ſituation of the country, and the courſe of 


the river ; which deſcends from the higher lands to the lower, 
till it loſes itſelf in the ſea, Delta therefore, that was ſitu- 
ated among the branches of the Nzle, was eſteemed the low- 
eſt of all. * Kaneva: de xowng 1 Weep: TETEG TEG WOTHPUEL Nwpe KAT: 

It s obſervable that, from the confines of Eth1opia downward, 
Egypt 1s for a long way very narrow; being bounded on each 
ſide-with mountains, between which the river deſcends: and, 
according to the determination of moſt geographers of anti- 
quity, at ſeparates Africa from Afa; and more particularly 
Tabya from Arabia, Here was the general boundary of the 
two great-continents. This however is greatly diſapproved of 
by Herodotus. He objects to the deciſion of thoſe people, who 


attribute part of Egypt to one country, and part to another. 
\ RT | He 

7 Zonaras. Vol. 1. p. 21. Meopes 0: Mergpatur mporarup eyevero. Ouru 
Os xanuTar Aiyuwrios, Nas nm TH Aiyvols Xwex Meogpny ovopanGeras, Urbs 
Foſtat eft ipſamet Metzr, fic ditla a Mezram filio Cam, filii Noe, cui pax. 
Geograph. Nubienfis. p. 97. © Awourdhuy les Juifs Pappellent encore 
« Mizraim : mais les Arabes et les Turcs luy donnent de Mitzir ou 
« Mitzriz combien que Leon affeure, que les Juifs Þ appellent Mez- 
& raim, et les Arabes Mezre ; et les habitans Þ appellent El Quiber. 
<« Les Syriens nomment les Egyptiens Zgophtes, et les Mahometans 
« & Egypt les Chreſtiens du meſme pays El Hibt, et El Kupti, on 
« Kupti ſans article, au lieu de Gupti ou Egupti ; et les Ethiopiens ap- 
& pellent les meſme Giptu ou Giberu.”* Davity. p. 256. The ſame au- 
thor ſays of Cairo; © Les Arabes Þ appellent aujourd*huy Mazar ou 
&« Mezir; les Armeniens Maſlar ; les Chaldeens Al Chabir, et les He- 
« breux Mithraim, de meine que I Egypte.” p. 267. 


3 Pol. Geopr. Edit. Berti. Lib. 4+ 
by 
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He therefore varies in ſome degree from this diſpoſition ; and 


makes Egypt itſelf the boundary between the regions that it 


borders upon. The country by this means is intermediate, and 
aſcribed to neither. 9 Ou yap Oy 0 NeiMog ye 65s xage TeTOY Toy 


Aoyov 0 Tyv Aoinv BpiCeov Ty Aibuy.—vpwpa d: Aon xa Aibuy oideper 


zJev gov og Noyws 6 pan Tv; AtyuoTor wpeg, Whether Herodotus 
was aware that any ill conſequences would ariſe from the 
other way of proceeding, I know not; but it is certain ſome 
obſcurity has enſued. As long as the river was ſingle; 
it might well ſerve to determine the countries on each fide: 
but, when it was branched out into many ſtreams, it became 
difficult to ſay to which part of the world the intermediate 
provinces were to be afligned. Therefore ſome have referred 
them to Lybia, others to Arabia, without any juſt reaſon to: 
determine them: which has induced many people to alter 
their true poſition ; and to transfer them in their maps to- 
thoſe countries, imagining that ſuch was their ſituation. But 
this, being only a matter of reference, ſhould not. have affe&t- 
ed the real order and diſpoſition of thoſe ſtates. How Egypz 
was fituated and bounded, we are very clearly informed by 
Leo Africanus: Fgyptus, clariſſima regio, ab occidente deſertis 
Barce, Libyz, ac Numidia clauditur ; ab oriente deſerts, gue 
AEgypto et Mari Rubro interjacent. The account of Strabo is 
agreeable to the foregoing: * Aryvrrog = amo puev Twv apury a 
Atfphevey THANE 0 TEAGYE: TW AryunTico Qpepepern* amo os Thc Eu 
Xu TYG ENTERS, Epnpors (x) ogeo'ty Tos TE AuſBurog hou To Apa, 
woTER EPajpese | 
I Ee The 

9 Lib. 2. Cap. 17. This is the opinion of Herodotus ; but he is not 
followed in it : emegxtla: Je: o Nec, emeav wAnJun, ov jaovov To AcATa, 


GANG X08 Ts Aibuxy Te AEVOparls Nwpis EVaN, ags Tv Agabis EVIENN. Herod, 


Lib. 2. Cap. 19. Ayu; opaupos Ty Aibvy. Lib. 2. Cap. 65. 


: Vol 2. p. 1174. Kai is certainly wanting—< with deſerts and with 
<< mountains.” The lower parts were bounded with defarts, the upper 


mu — - Without this the force and preciſion of the writer 
1s loſt, je TRY OE, 
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The whole extent of this country from north to ſouth was 
computed to be about fix hundred miles: and conſiſted, as I - 
before obſerved, of three principal diviſions ; and thoſe ſubdi- 
vided into ſmaller provinces, called by the Greeks Nouo,, but by 
the natives Tabir, The number of them has been computed 
to have been thirty ſix ; * Jeu pwev y OnCaic, dexc 0” y ev rw Atire, 
ixxoudexc 0 7 peeratu. 3 Diodorus makes the ſame diſtribution. 
But of this we can have no certainty, on account of the dif- 
agreement that,is found among writers upon this ſubjeQ, 

who add and diminiſh too arbitrarily. Pliny takes notice of 
| this inconſiſtency, and mentions ſome particulars. 42uidam 
ex his aliqua nomina permutant, et ſubſlituunt alios nomos, ut He- 
roopoliten, Crocodilopoliten. In ſhort, wherever there was a 
city, the Grecians added a nome;5 which very much confuſed 
and encumbered the geography of thoſe parts. Hence Epi- 
phantus, ſpeaking of the word vouos, does not heſitate to de- 
fine it in this manner ; 7yv da Xo TYG TUX8TY5G Tong TNYUARVE: « :6 
* it was the environs of every city.” At which rate, as Egypt is 
ſaid to have once had 7 thirty thouſand cities; 1t ſhould follow, 
that there were ſo many nomes. 

The river that waters the whole country is the Nite which 
is ſingle for ſome hundreds of miles downwards, running in 
one direction : or, if it be at any time ſeparated by the inter- 
poſition of an iſland, the ſtreams unite again ſoon; and it 
proceeds in its uſual channel. But when it arrives at the ex- 
tremity of lower Egypt, called by the Greeks Delta, where 


ſtood 
2 Strabo. Vol. 2. P- 1135. 


3 Ty os xXweav &TEACAY tis 5; Ka Telxxovlg jepn Jrehw | Eeoowo is, |] Lib. I. 
a 

n ry 14 Hift. Lib. 5. Cap. 9. 
5 Strabo mentions nomes that never exiſted. He has one near the 
Red Sea called the Phagroriopolitan, which was quite imaginary. 

6 In like manner Cyr:ll. Alexandr. tells us, that among the Egyptians 
a nome was a city, and the country about it, with the dependent villages. 
Nopos inarn Tos Xa a Weeioitides GUTNS, X% Gb UT GVTY Kwpns, In 
Eſaiam. Cap. 19. 

7 See Theocritus, Idyll. 17. 
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ſtood the city Cercefore ; it 1s divided into two very confide- 
rable branches, which incloſe all the country . below, and 
never. unite again. They are called the Canobic and Pelufiac 
branches ; and are the extreme of all others into which the 
river is divided. At.the ſame time that this ſeparation is 
made, the river ſtill keeps on his courſe downward; having 
a ſufficient ſupply of water to fill the Sebennitic channel, which 
forms one of the moſt conſiderable mouths of the Ne. 
For this we have the teſtimony of Herodotus; who in his ac- 
counts of theſe parts is more particular and intelligible, and 
far more to be depended on than any other writer. © yap 
dy Nemog apZapevos & Twy KaradsWwu, pE8t, peonm Aityurrov Tytuv, 
& Jaauooay. Mexp: pev vuv Kepraowgs Tos pEes EG 64v 0 Neva * 
To ds &70 TauTTG T1; ToMog TXiGera TeiPaTing oJouge Kau y prev Tgo; 
yw TLETETG, To, KONEET OUS IInAgs cov $014 * 7 Pi | ETELY TwV 00 wy Tpog 
£rTeo1 £x64* Turo ds Kavwſ3nov Fopa rexryrai 1 08 Oy tYec: Try oduv 
Te Netw £54 10%. Avvbey Pepojeeveg, £5 T0 0Zu Tu AEATR. aTMvEerau * 
To 0 a0 TETE, TY Gov peTov To AtATE £6 JANKOTAY E161, TE ENWNLOTV 
Kara TE U&TOG TRHLEXOpENDS TAUTYY, OUTE WY BVOURSYY* TO Kam 
AzeTau LeCevvurmov Foun. Agreeable to this 1s the deſcription of 
the N:le, as we find it in 9Achilles Tatius : though the paſſage 
1s very much depraved. The purport of it, as it ſtands cor. 
rected, is this. The general Charmidas ordered his men to 
encamp at a particular place, © The fituation of the village,” 


ſays 

8 Lib. 2. Cap. 17. 

9 Eixe de euros wTw TH5 Kwpns 1 Oeorg. O Nehog per parv avwlev ex On3ng 
Twv AtyvaTiOv, Xa £5"W £5 TooeTov pewv axps MijpPrus, xa £58 ixpov HaTw 
Xepag. Lupos ovopuc TY Kwpey TREO TO TEMEL TY hEYBA8 pevjucTog. Evreulev ds wepippn- 
las Ty Yn, xa 6 tvos wolaps Viyvorras Tees, uo prrv fxarepwler AcAumevos, 
0 Je £5 Xa T1 Ynv fig T0 TX 14% Ts AEATH TOWN, Achill. Tatias. Lib. 4+ 
It wants a great deal of amendment : 
Inftead of «a: «5-1 {41xpov X&TW KEBHS Zupos 0V0jh% TY XWfally 

read »as x T1 {41 p0v XATW Keprxauovpos Ov0jace TY Kwphllg 
- and for ode eg xa Tn Ynv eg To TX114% Ts AtATH W0Wv, Po 

read ode tic xaT& T1 Inv £10, To TX 104% Ty AEATH Tov, The two 
extreme branches incloſed the land, and the centre or Sebennytic ran 
through and divided it. The latter part is an imitation of Herodotus — 
EX4Cuy jeooy To Atta ts Jarhaooay fie, 
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ſays -the author, © was this. ' The river NVzle deſcends from 
« Thebes;” (which for diſtinction's ſake, he calls Egyprian Thebes) 
« and runs ſingle and undivided as far as Memphis, and for a 
« little way below. The place where the grand ſtream of the 
« river ends, that is, where 1t 1s firſt divided into ſeparate 
« branches, 1s called Cercaſuros. At this point it is broken ; 
« and of one ſtream it forms three. T'wo of them run down 
<« on each ſide upon the extremities of the country: but the 
« other, the centre ſtream, runs through the land, and in it's 
<« paſſage divides lower Egypt.” 


As long as the N?le ran 1n a fingle channel, which was Aa- | 


bove four hundred miles, it was inhabited both on the Arabian 
and Libyan ſide; having all the way a ridge of mountains to 
the eaſt and to the weſt, which were a ſecurity to the natives. 


A few miles below Memphrs, juſt where lower Egypt com-. 


menced, the mountains * of Arab:a ceaſed ; reaching no far- 
ther downward to the north, though eaſtward they extended 
' to the Red Sea. The laſt city on this fide the river was A- 
phroditopolis, the capital of a nome 1t gave name to. What 
other places occur below, ſuch as Latopolis, (which was the 
antient Babylon,) together with Syene Mandre, Scene Vetera- 


norum, Vicus Tudeorum, ſee to have been never of any great 


repute, and generally deſerted. And when they were occu- 
pied, it was chiefly by foreigners, who obtained leave of the 
princes of Egyp? to take up their habitation within them. 
Some. of them were only Tabernacula, booths for the ſecurity 
of cattle during the inundation of the Ni. However, 
as theſe parts were ſeparated from the body of Egypt ; the 
Fewws, who during the captivity and afterwards betook them- 
ſelves to this country, thought 1t no deſpicable ſpot to ſettle 
in. They accordingly got permiſſion to rebuild ſome of the 
places that had been long in ruins: and the hill, that was op- 


polite 


1 Herodotus ſpeaks-of the whole ridge of hills in the ſingular number, 
and calls it the mountain of Arabia, Lab. 2. Cap. 8. 
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poſite to Babylon, is ſtill called Fibel Feheufi; retaining their 
name to this day. Theſe towns were ſituated nearly in a line 
with the uppermoſt point of Delta. Babylon in particular was 
oppolite to: that point, where the N:/e firſt divided; and like- 
' wiſe oppoſite to the Pyramids on the L:byan fide of the river. 
Beyond. theſe there were no places 'of abode downward; ex- 
cepting perhaps one called Thou. This may be proved from 
the 1:inerary of * Antoninus. For having given an account of 
all the cities. on the Arabian ſide of the Nzle ; as ſoon as he has 
ſpecified Babylon, Heliou, Vicus Tudeorum, Thou ; he, as it were 
at a leap, paſles at once to Heroopolts, and the towns on the. 
Red Sea: which were nearly in the ſame parallel as the others. 
So ithat. there was certainly neither province. nor city below 
theſe; mentioned, to the eaſt of the great Pelufiac branch. 
All that way, as I have before ſhewn, was a deſert to the bor- 
ders; of Pole fence | 
The ſame” inference may be made from Ptolemy; who, 
omitting ſome. of the places mentioned in the Itinerary, takes 
notice but of three towns in Arab:a, I mean ſo low as Delta, 
between the N:/e and the Red Sea; 3 Ev peeDopue Apaſs es Xu AOpod- 
ToroX8ug, Baſguruv, Hawn, and then, at a great diſtance, 
"Hpway Toh. The reaſon of this difference between the two 
writers ſeems to ariſe from hence. Ptolemy 1s deſcribing the 
chief cities of the earth, and takes notice of them only : 
the other 1s giving an account of roads, and the places to be 


paſted 
2 Anton. Itinerar. 
In ARABIA. — —— — _ a 
Apbroditopotis — —_— —— 
Scenas Manaras gmeppiamnny | ——— m——_— M. P. XX, 
Babylon —— mmm M. P. XII. 
Heliu rm — —— OM.P. XII. 
 Scenas Veteranorum mmm — ——— — MP. XVIII. 
Vicum Fudezorum w— —— - - M.P. XII. 
Thou —— — = ——  M.P. XII. 
Hero — - . — — M.P. XXIV. 
Serapin — —_ M. P. XVII. 
Cly/ma | —— O_——_— Eg hag M.P. L. 
3 Geogr. Lib. 4 
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paſſed through in going from one-country to another. He 
therefore takes in all; not only cities and towns, but -abuor, 
hydreumata, lapides, tabernacula, places both inhabited and 
otherwiſe, together with the diſtances between them. He 
omits nothing that can be looked upon as a landmark: In 
the main /point they agree : neither of them placing either 


nome or city in Arabza, to the eaſt of lower Egypt; which 


is what I wanted to prove. For as to Sile and Thaubazium, 


mentioned in another part of the 7inerary; they were very. 


obſcure places, and probably named and diſtinguiſhed for 
landmarks, or for the ſake of water; ſuch as Agerud, Agiuz and 
Hoſpitium filit Said mentioned by modern travellers and in the 
Nubian geographer. Many places are referred to in the 1ri- 


nerary without names, conſequently not towns, nor habita- 


tions ; ſuch as contra P/ellos, contra Talmas, contra Lato, &c; 
ſpots of ground to be paſſed over, that could not be deſcri- 
bed but by places they were oppoſite to. There 1s no reaſon to 


think that Se or Thaubazium were inhabited; for they occur 


no where elſe: and the author his ſelf does not ſet them 
down in his liſt of Arabian cities. And if it ſhould be found 
that there were ſome inhabitants, 1t would not affect my ar. 
gument. For I would not be thought to contend, that there 
was not a ſtraggling town or two ſcattered in the range of the 
country, like Palmyra 1n the deſert : though I do not know that 
there were any ; nor do I think that the nature of the coun- 
try would admit of 1t. All that I infiſt upon is, that there 
were no nomes, nor places of any repute : particularly, that 
the provinces of Delta, generally referred to Arabia, were 
within the precincts of the Nz/e, and in the beſt of Egypr. 
Theſe provinces were Phacuſa, Bubaſius and Heliopolis ; 
three of the moſt remarkable nomes. As I have taken foros 


pains to ſhew where they were not ſituated, it 1s"time to re- 


heve the reader, and to determine where they were. They 
were all contiguous to each other, and towards the ſummit of 


lower 
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lower Egypt. I have been obliged to be thus particular in 
my proof ; becauſe Heliopslis is almoſt by every writer placed 
to the eaſt of the Nile; and the neighbouring provinces are 
tranſpoſed with it. It is well known that the country called: 
Delta-was termed ſo from the reſemblance it bore to the Greek 
letter of that name. It is a large triangle; whoſe ſides are 
mcluded by the Pelufiac and Canobic branches of the N:/e, and 
its baſis is formed by the ſea. © As you proceed upwards,” fays 
Herodotus, * from the ſea through the middle of Egypr, the 
« country may be eſteemed broad, till you get as high as He- 
<« [;opolts; being all the way open and champain, marſhy and 
* without water—As you pals upwards from Hel:opolis,it grows 
* narrow on account of the mountain of Arabia, that here 
« runs parallel with the country, tending from north to ſouth, 
« and continually verging towards the \Red Sea. In this 
<« mountain are the 4quarries, from whence the ſtones were 
« taken for the conſtruftion. of the pyramids, that are near 
« Memphis. Here [at theſe quarnes] is the hither end of the 
« mountain, from whence it extends itſelf in the direQion I 
« have mentioned.” 5 Eybeurev ev xa PX 0 "HAigTOA 05 £5 T1 METo= 
| Yauny £574 euger AYUTTOG, £0UTH THTE UWT TE Kot avvIp0%G, Kas INUGs 
X« T. A» Amo 0: HAisToX0G avis 10VT1, Fewn ew AryurTo;* Th prev yop 
Thg Apeſ3ing opo; Trpartrarai, Orpov UT CpRT# L0G PETaAp[Oping Te ou 
voTY, Guet avis TEWOY &5 THY Eoubonv raneoperny Januoorav w Tw ol 
ArJoToprcs eveio', os &6 Trg Tivprpdng xarwrumJeuToa: Tr; ev MeuOr 
Teury prev ATYov, Qvarapmre £5 T% ELPYT% 0P05s It 1s manifeſt 
from hence that the nome of Hel/iopolis was a mediterranean 
diftrict : and confequently the two provinces Phacuſa and 
Bubaſtus, that are always mentioned with it, were ſo like- 
wiſe. This is evident from Ptolemy ; who, in giving an account 
of all the nomes in lower Fgyp# from the bottom upwards, 
ends with theſe three; © Apſ3ic; vopalg, Kou priTpomoNig Oaxuoa' Bu- 


Bas 
4 There was a town there that they gave name to, called Latopolis. 
5 Lb. 2.Cap.s. 
6 Geogr, Lib. 4. 
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Bbaprrng vouor, Kau perreomonyg  BeſBagog* HAwronirTys vopogy, Ka 
pnTRoroMs "HAwTon;, The firſt of theſe Phacuſa, called by 
Strabo Phaccu/a, but mentioned only as a village, was the 
province at whoſe ſummit the Ne was firſt divided, where 
ſtood the city Cercaſora, Many writers, miſled by it's being 
called the Arabian nome, have ſuppoſed it to be ſituated in 
that country : but I have ſhewn that 1t could not be ſo. Beſides» 
what may ſeem a paradox, this very circumſtance of it's be- 
ing called the Arabian nome proves it. The author of the 
Ttnerary mentions many places of upper Egypt, that were in 


Arabia: and Ptolemy ſpeaks of ſeveral nomes above Delta, to 


the number of nineteen or twenty, one half of which (at leaſt 
a great number) were to the eaſt of the Ne, and in Arabia. 
Among others Aphrod:topolis, Antinoopolis, Panopohs were cer- 
tainly- there. If Phacu/a had been in that part of the world, 
they could never have called it the Arab;an province by way 
of diſtiattion ; when there were ſo many others that were in 
the ſame ſituation, The title conferred upon it would not 
have been adequate to the end propoſed: and what would 
have been given by way of eminence to particularize, muſt 
have proved matter of doubt and confuſion. The title there- 
fore was conferred for another reaſon ; as I ſhall hereafter 
ſhew. Prolemy has taken care to Fuard us againſt this 
miſtake ; by diſtinguiſhing between the province termed Ara- 
bien, and the places that were really m that country : ApaCrag 
VOje0gy Kou pnTRomroNigs Oaxeoa. The nome called Arabian was 
Phacuja; but the places xeally fituated upon the borders 
of that part of the world were Babylon, Heliopolis, Heroum :- 
ev ebopro Apeſorcg ou A®podiromoXews, BabCukuv, Hiro, "Hpewwy 
Tok, From hence we gain this additional evidence, that 
there were two cities of Egypt called Hel:opelts ; which is a 
circumſtance that has never been attended to by any one 
hiſtorian antient or modern, and has been the cauſe of very 
great confuſion. The firſt of theſe was a city of lower 


3 > = Egypt, 
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{i the aft” _- nor —_— are mentioned'by Herodp:: 

= for they did notexift in his time: but the'other- Helropolis,” 

he tore ancient and” famous, he gives an ample deſcription 
ir: as we have ſeen above. It is mentioned too by Divdtrits 
Sfoulhr'tnd Foſephirs; but by neither of then accuratelys*#6r 
th ke one account 6f "two places;”"and confound *them 
t&Fethier. Though ſome of theſe" writers had-been*ii Eder, 
t | iv certain that they did not. know that there Wete *wo 
cies of the #itne name; for-not'one of them, except Projemy, 
86h.” "They ate always confuſed Fen they! 
PFifi;PÞHt of theworld; and the circuniftarices df Both? 
PUR TREE one®only, * S:#4b9 'is tall 
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Delta, Arabian, werſus, Ptolemens ires 4 hPa, 1+ Primum digit Ava- 
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it, he fays, ** Theſe places are towards the top of Delta : there 
« is ſikewiſe Bubaſtus and it's nome, and likewiſe Hel;opolis 
«« above. &c.” $Ouro: 9” os Tewos TAnTintuc; Ty xopvPy Ts Agra 
' eure de naw 4 BuſSngrog TmoMg, nou 0 BuſBarroas vopecg, na mee aur 
6 Haomonrys vouog, Evravla 9" ew Ts Haz Tohg. His Epito- 
miſer ſays the ſame — wzg: T1 apy rs Are eow 7 Te BuCagog 
Wokg, wa: MeuPig, xo HANG: In reſpect to this antient 
city, Herodotus always ſpeaks of it as lying in a line, as you 
paſs from the ſea upwards to Thebes and ſuperiour Egypt, He 
makes uſe of it as a landmark to be directed by in going up 
the Nile; as an intermediate point to meaſure ha in ſtating 
the length of the country. 


Eobevrey prev [a0 Jakuooy;)] xo pixg: HAmmoNG L. 2.7. 
b eqs && 500g tg 71 HAS WAY — av 40VTE L. 2. 7. 
4 &% &c 'HawToAy ano Jaruooy; L. 2.7. 
exo ds HAwToRecg vw w0vTs | 4 od L. 2.8. 


ewe dt HAwTonos t5 OnfSog £571 avormioog even wueptrey L. 2. g. 


in Arabia, beyond the limits-of Egypr, in quite a different 
direion? They certainly relate to an interamnian city, that 
lay in the path marked out; as the antient Helzopolis did, the 
city we have been treating of. The other Heliopolis was un- 
known to Herodotus ; and was ſituated quite out of the line of 
direQtion, lying to the eaſt of the Nile and all its branches: fo 
that it could not be pafſed by in going up or down the river ; 

nor be any ways referred to, as the other city is referred to. 
Theſe uncertainties in the ancient geography have miſled 
the moderns very much : -who have negle&ed their evidence in 
Points where they are umverſally agreed ; and too often copy 
them, where they differ from one another, and are at variance 
with themſelves. Such has been the obſcurity, that has hi- 
therto attended the hiftary of three of the principal Egyptian 
provinces, of which Helropolis was particularly remarkable. 
Here 


© Val. 2. pag. 1158. D 


How can theſe references be in the leaſt applicable to a place 
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Yes tered Dont actos 2 to Wive! Veeh 236"X0- 
yg the wſfeſt of the Halt rh Weak 
"pleas" TaktÞ to habe! bati2very tagintfte -Snd\IPE ri nal 
Warke WA Ain "Bbeits * or *Bb#inefh, "Hhs"\feunts of of "HBe" Joh - 
Ki6w wheikce the" whole province" teceived it's Se Ga, 
616A Ufefeht periods®9 2; Aven, and Or. "Bibafthi was 
-6'ths daſt-of *this)" ant ikewiſe '@'noted province; ſeparatel 
ifrbirittis former by"the-great Sebrrnytre branch} and from 2- 
ibid by the Poluyfatci "It was; like Helſopolis, renowned f6r it's 
*rgaple:-whith' is repreſented as a maghificent ſtracire ; "Yu 
vas dbdicated"to the goddeſs Beſheb of Beſher, the Kyvi Ou a 
vor Diana Agreftts; 'as mterpreted by the Greeks? Rota. 
- This"foine'and the chief: city of it ate the PIWh:17h'vf "the 
-Seripturts tland'th& arcoften' mentioned in confati cbr With 
"G10 Holgpolis, which” was next in fituation;* "Phe ptophict 
E225, 2iti his [denunciation of God's ve ngeance upon the | 
?Jandz0f-fyps,. \imentions'them: a9 Joined Shes th fTtuation, 

and\partherscineatumity, (**< The youtg men of HUH Reef 
-1-Phiieriald fall by the-frord: and'theſe Gtits (hall'yoTh- 
-Ktorhptivity" Which two places are by "tlis'Srwenty' vevy 
-properlynranſtated- Heliopolis and Bubaſtis, DNL 
:0 [There tay\not poſſibly at" firſt ſight appear any's ha ki 
- mitirue:berwoer Pbbeſetb and Bubaſtis c\but Fr 
.dowbredlydhc:and the Tame place ; as thay" be ey 
- their 2fittantion; and many other 'circumſtances. It'is 46"be 
obſerved that: the mouth- or opening*of a river or Rs 
called by the Hebrews Þ, Pz or Phi, Hence, *Phi Haareth, 
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Þeiore which,.t o&haldren ,of.,.Jf at: ;SMcAmped: o8.y by tbe 
Skyenty tranlated vane nga Bigpfy 5 Avoragainſt, the, math 
ger Sr ; Hirath;' 


Wh 3 Or OVeragainfi; the; qpgningiof 
3Heargths, , The Egyptrons feem\ to, haye..uſcd'it inthe, fame 
acceptation. for, the, mouth, ofa, canal;,,and\it. often, occurs 
for the..canal itſelf, or branch. of -a river.; \Thus ;Pithom.was 
Properly the.canal of Thom :\ Phii Neptbim, the\canal, ofi:Ne- 
£bin; This was one of. the tribes. of the Mizraim, that:ſattied 
.upanthe ſea.coaſt in the lower;part of Egypr,/toi the: weſk: the 
fame that, are mentioned .in Gengfs;| 45 And:Mizrain begat 
£ Ladinn, and Hnanimn, and Lebabimy and Nopbtubim."j) in theſe 
tig.afiancesithe-word is exafily, conformable-toithessHabrew 
FÞ5onunenations but it. ſeems 1n- generalto have cheene jpirp- 
Agpnee> with a B inſtead. of, theletter Bar which -latterd:aze 
[ln oſt Janguages,conyertible,, and, often. ſubſtizuted one:fr 
Another. Hence, the Biſchor, was; ther: canal of the Szhor'or 
;the. mouth of, the calig or. canal, which; they: termed Buceſibum: 
\Pturgs,.changed by the Greeks to Bibefitusy and' contwateb Bu- 
baſtus.* Sometimes-it | was' ſubjoined i to, the) (name! :of the 
- Place, that was ſpoken of ; as Cnoufhi or Caneufbi;: thereatipl or 
-MPyth,of, the Guoyf; which the Greeks.changed-to Gentubiinem : 
lth Boyle as] ephanus reads it,, Atherrhabes,o therthouthobr 
.ganal of, 4 ; was, this manner of denominatitig-cities 
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. from. the riyers, and canals: they ſtood on. peculiar:to Egypiion- 
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- 43 Than the Lorde ſpake unto Moſes ſayinge: bid the children of Tfrael, 
The gh Fg Jyrn. AN Pe het tents; before the entrynge -of THirorh. 
£7 #2dalk $ tranflation c . he 4PHateuch; rl gg nts, 2a63 bas bast 
OMe $164 BOW BB-- ng 10 bon od SNimt Headl 20 25m? 2d nadw 
:2tu5:iPhathucam ſeems to be: Phitanicum, the mouth of | the river Tunis, 
.01 F/ The Grovhr changed ivts' B6 anti Boy." The Borytbents (eehid tobe 
Bo Ruthen, the mouth of the river Ruthen; called ſo from the &nrÞi 


2 Ruthe -RiutÞehi. 
Bithynia is of the ſame compoſition : Thynd merce<LHoFar#EF-36' Od.7. 


which is further explained by a paſſage in Claudian **FHyt THYF++ erant, 
gue num Bithynia fertur. In Evtrop. Lib. 2. v. 247. " 
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nd ecieferitlig'4s the Hebrew idiom: there add tha. 
20] feſt Atiltvide brewer afl'the oriental Tan pUHSeS Canathe 
"in indy nay be SbReVEP ts extents theſe oP \PBAficia 
and Arabia: ſo that all ſeem originally to HAVe' YEH Ittle 
2 ale&s of thetanie totigite:” Ttis trite, Foſepb af- 
Red before his brethren #6 mike uſe of an/interpreters Yer, 
" "Mak Gere bis a reſetiblaics nel afiity betveen the Lye 
Perifilge wh the Hebrew is eertain; though the PRedativas 
f1 vicart fr: 'F6r that was, according” to'' St. Yerojme,” TnfeP VE 
=; &ptia eh 2 er Hebraan media, et " Hebra# magis ex Pakte hls: 
baR & Latin bicca,” the Tralian and Spanifh 'botes;” atid*'the 
op ; bouhe are all derived from hetice; and'afe MO Ade 
o: \ he a. yore ld | 4 ” eras! aiffetanty" ro- 
02 DG n. diet efit ages, is well as different colttires: "Phe 
ell the coaſt of Barbary is a corruption 6f53 BY or 
2 Fe, 7 Fr 5 "Uity at the” mouth of the river ” a 'or '#hab. 
in A 7 "YE fe EG y Ut the' mouth of the Zered or 24d Fhe 
” natives 7 PR; is derivell from Ben Zerdr;"« PLIINT of 
WR oh or rivulet "but 3 it certainly; ; with66t att: 
""or alterat 66 Henilies the mouth of the Yolo {arids Up 
"" whic is C "called the Zered or Zerde. This maybe rhfered 
fro no the hiſtory of it. 9< Eight miles to the ſouth by 
mp Ty cape Blanco, at the bottom of a large gulf, "1s t E city 
” 6 Bizerta; \Þ leafantly fituated upon a canal, betwixt an ex- 
Ye tenfive He 'and the ſea.” Again; © the Lan? of "Bia, 
MN n: Shs Hipponenfis of the antients, is a beautiful” ſindy 
ker 2 and the city ſtands at the mouth of it. The Bou- 
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bs ia 2b, the e antient Salde, mentioned by the fame : author," I "Be- 
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111! 8 Inſtead of Bo Ju or — it 1s now called Blaid al Aneb, or the 
town of Aneb : but the country round about-:preſerves-the ancient name z 
being ſtill called Azebe, or the country at the eewpand "APs For 

:5'the ſitxtagion of ;this plics; ſer bow) 90-95. bog £ TE: 
Ly" Shaw? s'\Fravels;-pags 14an TAG» 3116! A, to vV1D & z6&w 919403 
2:3 baOnEHB cheichief partsimthe>Red- Fre: is: 2aghorg) which ſignifies.the 
mouth «cf the ſea. It is mentonet by: Ovingiens. and is the Inmfia of 
Ptolemy. Leo Afric, calls it Yambuth, 
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_- jabs, tbe. city ituated;;upon the giv er math of, {,0ujed : 4 
» ABA Bouſhatters Where Lticarmas tormady built :ifeaoete be 
. Bonfujar; hack Swjar is the; ancient rivers though. the;aame 
nm almolt Joſt. .,; yiiemagrio moot Is t8dt ot . van, bag = 
i; Fram hence; we may in ſome degree form A judgment of the 
,qnalogy that ſabſiſted, among ſome of the primitive. languages; ; 
.. and. of, the, true etymology of thoſe places, that I have. Been 
zkingof in Exypt.  Celarivs thinks that the canals togk their 
| +NAmes from. the cities that F553 built upon, their banks; ang it 
. poſlibly. may haye, been in; ſome inſtances true, Bd believe, 


A +in; general. it was otherwiſe; and. L.think it, may be, proved 
-ofr8m. the patmal hiſtory of the SPORE. Vn nder, Mene 
- Whole plain:of. lower Egypt was a mora(s TE The 
ail Beit raph, Tara Afyurron , ewes Acc: AN Pi art ble to 
.o be annually. ,overflowed, _ To make. 1t itab al, uices 
+ Were opened ;. and canals formed, that, the. paſta ages df the 


SOL 


..Nzlemught be. cleared: which canals were denom minat ed. from 


to ome. deity. or hero, ſuch as Ammon, Ofiris —_ 
«pope to have « conducted the affair, Great 


re 
{ 10 TR{IB9 9 The 


Git mythology is founded upon. theſe. OPCTatioNs, 
-.. theſe works. were completed, and the land became by. degr rees. 


{1..ft. to Keceve, inhabitants ; ; cities were built upon, th tho 5 hal 


"hers ples Dur of ihe rd Fe 
..the. -mquth, of. the Sehor or Siris: Bibeſt as city , the 


" . ;,canal, of. 3 Beſhet : differing little from Mardit, te, W, auſdike, ; and 
_. the towns. of, Stuis | in Holland: but ſtill nearer in | analogy to 
Exmouth, Weymouth, Y, armouth, and towns of the like com- 
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x ofition in Britain. Some of the « openings and branches of 
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$20 OBSERVATIONS upon THE 


« canal that reaches from the Nzle to the Red Sea commences 
<* at the village of Phaccuſa, which has a communication with 
« Phithon. It is an ON cubits wide, and of a depth 
<« ſufficient for a firſt rate thip.” From theſe accounts the 
ſituation of ſeveral places may be tolerably defined. It is 
pretty certain that the Patumus of Herodotus is the Philon, or 

rather the Phithon, of Strabo: both which relate to the Pithom 
of- the Scriptures. This town was upon the Arabian canal, 
in the neighbourhood of Phaccuſa, and overagainſt Bubaſtus. 
All theſe places were more or leſs near to the hill of Arabia, at 


_ the foot of which the canal commenced. It is to be obſerved, 


that the nome of Phaccuſa is not taken notice of by Herodotus; 
and Strabo only mentions a village of that name: but Prolemy 
ſpeaks of a city, the capital of a province. It was very an- 
tient; and ſeems to have been by moſt Greek writers included 
in the nome of Heliopolis. This nome is repreſented by He- 


rodotus as the uppermoſt in Delta; extending towards the 


mountain of Arabia, where the country became. moſt con- 
trated. At the very point of Delta ſtood the city Cercaſore, 


fo deſcribed as not to be miſtaken; being nearly overagainſt 


the mountain afore mentioned, and being © the place 
« 'where the N:le was firſt divided ;”—xaY yy ox:Cera 6 Nemogs 


Strabo, however, places it in Lybra : and, as the Canobic 


branch, which ſeparated it, might in Srrabo's time be much 
impaired ; (in the ſame manner as it is at this day) he might 
eſteem it no longer an iſland, and place it very truly on the 
continent. But there are other difficulties in his account, 
that cannot be ſo eaſily got over. As Strabo was upon the 
ſpot, and very inquiſitive, and 1s very minute and diligent in 
his deſcription; we cannot ſuppoſe him to have been grofly 


miſtaken : nor could there be originally that obſcurity and 


inconſiſtency, which we now experience in this paſſage. Af- 
ter having ponen of the canal, together with the towns 


of 
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of Phaccife and Phithoni, he ſays; *6ur6: 8” oi Tom! WAnviabtr: 
Ty KoguOy 7 TY "Reva aure's au i BeBugo; 0Xig, Raid BuBapirn; 
yopene” "Ka LLOY euTwy | 0 EH Aomonirys | Jour. Evrau9a 0 epiv Tv 
"Haw ToXigs | eq Theſe places (the towns of Pharcuſa and Phj- 
« thom) are ſituated fot far from the vertex of Delta : there 
<©< t00 {towards that vertex) is the city of Buba/tus with it's 
ec nome, and above them the nome of Heliopolis, with the 


cc city "of the ſun.” After this he gives a very ample de-. 


ſcrij dn of the faſt city, and it's ſuperb temple'; 'and then 


concludes; evTeubey oy 0 0 NeiAog epuw b Uareg Tu Aero, © you come 
« now. to the river above Delta,” Thus far it is plain - but 


 aftetwards, every circumſtance is perplexed and contradictory ; 
ſo that” there is no interpreting what he fays with any con- | 


ſiſtency, | "s Evreudev & © NuAog e51V 0 Vas Ts AtATa” TeTe'0n TH 
peev "defer KaALT AGun GVGNeovTs WOW ED Keu To Tipe AXeFai- 


Fea, Xs T4 Maptwry” T'% 0" ey apioep% Apaſdizy. © 6 Kev gy "HXlo- 


orig cv Ty AbaPig wv, tv os TY Aiuy IE TOA, KATH THS 


Eudots x xeipteyh TOW 0” Jemeur yay TXT Tig po Th: 'Hx i2 Hs wes 


naleariy x2 PX T1; Kvids, nal nv EOYpeereTo ex21V0G THY Epos Tay 
Kivyoec. Ie vopuog ArrowoMrng OUT0%e ' The meaning' is' this: 
« Aﬀeer Belipall you come to the Nie above Dela: and as 


4 you paſs up the river, the right hand fide is called Libyz ; 
« Juſt as all the country is about Alexandria ane Mareotis : 
& IT the left hand fide is eſteemed Arabia. The nome of | 
L. Heliopolrs is therefore i in Arabia: and the city Cerceſoura | 1s 


« in £1bya, lying near the obſervatory of Eudoxus. For they 
hy ſhew you an obſervatory juſt before the city Heliopolis, ſi- 


* tuated like that at Cnidus : which obſervatory Eudoxus, when 
© hk £2597, made uſe of to contemplate the celeſtiat mo-: 
« tions. This is the nome called Litopolites.” Here-is a fad © 
confuſed ſcene. We are informed that above Delta on the- 


right hand of the Nile was Libya, on the left hand was 


Arava; 


 Byal, 2, pag. 1158. 
3 Ibid. pag, 1169. 
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Arabia; in which laſt was ſituated Heliopelts and it's mome,; 
as Cerceſoura on the other ſide was in Libya. - The, author 
marks out the ſituation of Cerceſoura, by ſaying it, was near 
the obſervatory- of Eudoxus;. which obſervatory ſtood before 
Heliopolts, the city of the ſun, and in the nome of, Liopolrs. 
Here is a. city. in, Libya deſcribed /by.: an, object .1ni Arabra; 
which..could not: well determine .it, as it lay at a diſtance, 
though repreſented and applied to as near : and this object is 
faid to ſtand before;Hel/igpolrs, the capital of a very confider- 
able nome: and. yet the author concludes that tlus 1s the nome 
of Litopolis : which is abſurd. and impoſſible; for no fach 
nome. exiſted.....This paſſage has been corre&ted by ſomeun- 
{kilful hand; andthe. order of things has been inverted. A 
change of place in two. words, and a very ſlight alteration in 
_ one,of them will reduge every thing to it's original ſtate, and 
_ clear up all this perplexity. The names Heliopolites and Latos 
polites, being pretty much alike, have been tranſpoſed; and 
ſhould be made to:change place again. - But ſtill-thege will 
remain.tÞis difficulty, that no ſuch nome as *Litapolites, was 
ever heard.of,/Beſides, what is the meaning of 7 \Arrowodaryg? 
it 18 neither fenfe nor grammar; no more than 9 "Hawn 
was before, The paſſage is {till depraved : but this feminine 
article, that.is here retained, will lead us to the- true reading 
as it was originally, which was 54 A:rowong. The text then | 

5 6 Bmw” »y | Le 


-4 There was vopos Anrewonrn; towards the lower part of Delta to the 
weſt, called ſo from Anres was, the city of Latona : but that was quite a 
different place from this. And there was Aarowons high up in Thebais, 
likewiſe far removed from this city. 


5S 'H pev vv Hatowoairis: it ſhould have been © Hawwoarns, if Heliopolts 
had been here meant : but the correftor, who changed the text from Lz- 
topolis, did not know that the nome was maſculine, though the city had 
been feminine : nor, though it was Atirowoas with a ſingle letter, yet it 
was *"HAwwoas with a dipthong : he therefore left theſe remains of the ori- 
ginal reading, which in ſome meaſure lead us to the truth and confirm-it. 
Out of n Awrewoas they formed 'HAwwoais and *HAwwonirys. Caſaubon, in a 
ſhort note upon this paſſage, would have the place called H_— aC- 
: KS cording 


—_ 
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noXxl Roto 162 EYES nelatby Chet al* FeIeVUT ya oRomy Tig T0 
24 BEA & Red. wellrwns' wie bod Th; Kvids, xol ' nv eompeiero exe 
vor Fw gpevie Five; xwnoti; © v vouuos AXiowonirhs ourog. *On the 
«right hand'of 'the'N7I- is Libya, as you fail up;' on the left 
« Arabia.” "Therefore the'city Litopolis rivuſt 'be eſteemed in 
« Arabio ;'as Cerceſoura, a'place on the other fide; is/adjudged 
« to \D,3bya.' Cerceſoura ſtands near the obſervatory of Eugoxus- 
« for they ſhew you in the front of Hel:opolis an obſervatory 
4+ &c, that Eugoxus made uſe of, Here then is the tiome of 
<<! BJelropvlrs gy between which city and. Cerceſoura this edifice 
tood?®” By'this/ ſmall change every thing 'becomes'clear and 
intelligible "10 that Strabo's account agrees with'that of ZHero- 
Hittis, whichit illuſtrates 3 and he is no longer at vatiance with 
CE a ATE en ug. al eg al 

big ibeloqias! 


cording-t0;Plolemy..'| But the city, which he ſpeaks of,] was not fituated 
here z but, as I-have above mentioned, in the Theb4is, ; Whatever this 
city was called,” it was a tranſlation of the Eyyprian name, Whith' was 
taken fron themature'and{ ſituation of the place near the quarties/ [La- 
topolis, if it; "was fo, called, was named from the Latomie, quaſi Avrojpur 
Tos, from Azs, lapis: and Litopolis, which is-the ſame. as AiJorroxnis, is 
of the like original. It muſt be owned that Stephanus Byzant. calls this 
city. 2 bs. Lai0h#:' Anrovus wohig, wohis Aiyuwre' 655% os 40ipes MepiÞudos : 


y ? . LEY £6 rf =; 
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theis certaily miſtaken. It was Litopolzs, that was in. this province. 
ED authority muſt be valid : he _ an eye-witneſs of mw he 
ſpeaks of z and leems to have been very inquiſitive and exatt. Harpo- 
cration mentions the fame place by the name of Z:tepoiis - which is (till 
a miſtake for Zitopolis, but nearer to the reading in Siravo. = ai 
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'T is'very enanifeſ from what I has fad; Giroiea a bebthe 
nome of Phaccuſa and Bubaſtus were within the limits of 
"Delta; but that Heliopolis, which is fo generally referred' to 
» Wadi was really 4 mediterranean city. Hence it is won- 
detful that fo many' learned men have determined'it another 
way : who fell into this miſtake by not obſerving,:that there 
were two cities of the ſame name: the one as Pliny terms it, 
interior ; *intus, ef Arabie conterminum; claritatis magne, Solis 
epidim; the other without, of leſs note, 'really ſituated in 
| Arabia, and modern in compariſon with the former. It lay 
to the eaſt 'of the Nz/e, and to the north of the 'Fofſa Regt ; 
at the diſtance of x11 M.P. from Babylon, and xx1v from Mem- 
phis. Hence ? Harduin is unjuſt in his animadverſion on Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus : for there were two cities of this name, 
though different from what Szephanus ſuppoſes. It is men- 
tioned by ſeveral writers under the name of He/opol:s : but it's 
true name was Onium; which it received from On:as the ſon 
of 

: Nat. Hiſt. Lib. 5. Cap. 9. 


2 Hinc Stephani error duas eſſe Heliopoles exiſtimantis, Net. in Plin. 
Lib. 5. Cap. 9. 
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of Onias-a Few, who built it. The general hiſtory of this 
affair is attended with ſome miſtakes. It is 3 ſaid that Onias, 
having fled from his own country, had a great inclination to 
build a temple in Zgyp# in imitation of that at Feruſalem; or 
rather in oppoſition to it. In effecting this he found much 
difficulty : and, before he could gain the aſſent and aſſiſtance 
of his brethren in that part of the world, ' he was forced to 
have recourſe to a prophecy, which he pretended was ori- 
ginally uttered in favour of his ſcheme: 4< In that day ſhall 
« five cities in the land of Egypt ſpeak the language of Ca- 
© 72aan; and ſwear to the Lord of hoſts: one ſhall be called, 
«the city of deſtruQtion. In that day ſhall there be an altar 
« to the Lord in the midſt of the land of Egypr, and a pillar 
« at the border thereof to the Lord.” The learned 5 Scaliger 
has a very ingenious conjecture, that Ozias was led tothe 
_ choice of this prefe&ture of Heliopolis for erefting his temple 
by this prophecy: but at the fame time making uſe of an al- 
teration, that rendered it more 1m his favour... Inſtead of 
6 Air: haheres yeamer leachath, © one ſhall be called the city of 
<« deftrudtion;” it is imagined that he read it, Air hacheres 
yeamer Teachath, © one ſhall: be called the city of the ſun.” 
This is a happy conjecture, and ſeems to be well grounded : 
but ſtill muſt be admitted with ſome limitation. For firſt, 
Onias could not be led to the choice of that: prefe&ture by 
this paſſage : © the city of the ſun” not being:the place where 
he took up his reſidence ; nor was his temple founded in the 
nome of Heliopolis. It was certainly diſtin& from it; as I 
have ſhewn, and will farther prove. 'The name of Hel:opol:s 


was 


3 See the Connedtion of the Old and New Teſtament by Dr. Pri- 
deaux, Part. TI. Book. IV. 


4 Tjaiah. 19. v.18, 19. 


s Animadverlſ. ad Zuſeb. Chron. p. 144. ſub numero MDCCCLvVI. 


6 Aquila and Theodotion render this paſſage Civitas Ares, Symmachus 


and St. Ferome tranſlate it the city of the ſun, The Chaldee Paraphro/? 
retains both; civitas ſolis que deſtruetur, FE 
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was given d9cit by-amiſtake:refulting> fs fenilitade/that 
ſubſliſted; between} the traq name-Onton, andtheiantient\Or 
or: Heliopolis.. »:Lhns. ;he.availed .himſelf..of; and.endeavoured 
to make the. paſlage-ify Iatah-accord with. this:-lucky. circum-. 
ſtance, and; be.prophetic of: the eſtabliſhment of his:temple. 
The;name,was certainly-given'to-it after it was built ;:andithe' 
prophecy was-made uſe of to ſupport what, was done; :rather 
than ite. promote} it; There-ſeems: to have heen a:'collafion: 
between"Oxins.and: thoſe of his party,. to. impoſe-thishname 
upon the place; in order that it: might-be- intitledbto-the;be- 
nefit pfithe prediction. This is plain-from- the Seventy :: where, 
t9-give; [it a-;Proper: antiquity, they have; ſuppoſed-it;to- have 
been uilt;by their.anceſtors when in. Egyp# z:and; that what 
Orgs had done; was only-a:renewal. .of the antient place and. 
name; ;.For where it is {qid-in the original that the 1/-gclites 
/ « built.for ,Phargob treaſure-cities, Pithom and Raamfes;\”! 
the. paſlage\ has been tampered with, and has been-rendexed 
thus, Pnls \2K090j0nTy F0Xe16 0xugets Tw Papa, Tw Te: Then Wai 
Pay9yrIn $64 Qyz 1.651 HAT: ſomebody ſhrewdly fygiſting 

<* On, which -is. the city of the ſun, ” to ſupport the pre- 


_— of Onias; and to. prove that this was, the original 
name of the place which he had new founded. I make no 
doubt but this, was the reaſon of the. interpolation : and I 
think it. a:confirmation of Scaliger's conjecture... Yet, this 
paſſage ſhould prove that it was a different place from the an- 
tient He/iopolis; , or elſe the tranſlators muſt be inconſiſtent 
with themſelves. The city of Onigs, | according to this-ac- 
count, is ſaid to have been built when the Iſraelites had. re- 
ſided ſome time in Egypt : for they are preſumed to be the 
builders. But there was another of the ſame name; the an- 
tient Or, that 1s previouſly mentioned in the ſame tranſlation; 
and was prior to their coming into theſe parts. It 1s ſaid that 
Joſeph, before the coming of his brethren, had married the 

daugh- 


7 Exod. 1. V.: 11. 
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datighter'of :the-prieſt' of 'Ow-at'the recommendation of Pha- 
raob ::-whichiOn the Seventy very properly tranſlate' Hel/opolts. 
3 Kai edwrev wury [Oapau] T1y Aowe) Suyarrepa TerePpy' ieprrs Axe 
YTOAEWG AUTH EG" YUYARe” » There. was therefore / [another city 
called On, or -Heliopolis; antecedent to the city-of 'Onias, all 
lowing it to be -as/ antient as they pretend,” and manifeſtly a 

_ different city. But, in truth, the whole of this interpretation, 
that On was Heliopolis, is an impudent interpolation, and eal- 
culated for a'particular 'end. Some of the Helleniſtic Feios 
therefore did not' ſeem- willing. to have the credit of their 
place and- temple reſt. upon this reading, '** one ſhall be 
*© called the city of the'ſun;” and at the ſame time the ori- 
cinal reading, Air hahares, © the city of 'deſtruttion,” would 
overthrow all the good they intended to'draw from'the appli- 
cation: ſo that it could” not ſtand with their” pretenfions. 
There-was therefore another expedient thought of; and, in- 
ſtead of the former reading, they fabſtituted Air - bazedek, 
that is, © one of them ſhallbe called the*city of -righteonf- 
*© neſs;” as If they were diffident of the grounds that" they 
went on before; and knew that the prophecy, as it was firſt 
moulded, could not relate to their temple. | 

I cannot quit this ſubje&, without ſome ſtriftures on Yoſs- 
phus for the part he takes in the pretenſions of  Or725; and 
the miſtakes: he 1s guilty of in the procefs of this ſtory. He. 
informs us, that Onzas- the fon of Onzas petitioned Prolemy 
Philometor for leave to build a temple in honour of God; and 
deſired'a grant of that ground that lay unoccupied in the 
nome of Heliopohs, where had ſtood an antient Egyptian 
temple, that was now in ruins. It ſeems, © 1t was the ſpot 
« where Iſaiah, who lived fix hundred years before, had pro- 
<« phecied a temple ſhould be erected by one of his nation.” 


9 Tero ds eCuero, JF eppuy paige Tw TroOnry Hogin, og, eTErV en 


TFo0>- 
® Geneſ. 41. V. 45. 
9 Fof. Antiq. Jud, Lib. 13. Cap, 3. 
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26 p00-Fev EEaxoriog WAeov YEYOVDG, W061, we Our Wave 8 Aye 
WTW 04090 pn Iv veou TW peyige Oty vn avdpeg Twdaws, Onias 
therefore, on, the ftrength of this prophecy, writes a letter to 
Ptolemy and his queen Cleopatra: which, as 1t has never, as 
I know of, been animadverted upon, :I will quote at large; 
together with the anſwer that was ſent in return. The letter 
was written from Alexandria. "Fs 

I ThAAags- Ka UEYANQS Upuy Xoeicts TETEAEKWS EV FOIG KOT TFOAEWOv 
epyoig err T1; Ts Ocs Conbeing, Ka 'yevopeves & Th Koihy Lugecs 10 
Powintn, Kai trig NEOVTWU ds ou Tv HAwowoATg TUV- Tots Te9iog, ou 
E15 @AAYG TOWEG OP iOjpeveg FE vec, na Tere; EUpwy Toga: T0 10 
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oupCrPnre dic To mInJog Twy tegiv, ou To Weet The Jourreing OV, ofpo- 


dotew emmubuorearoY Torov Evguy &v TW WRooxyogeuopuery Thy Agios 
Buſdaugews 0X veuwparts Bevorra Toming UAYG KL TY LEV Ceowy pero 
drops OVYXee1THR pact; FO AdETTOTOV evaabegeTs | £E00V Ku TUpTET T = 
X0c, oncodopno as varev Tw-peyiga Dew, rag” oper T2 6 TegoroAupuors, 
Toi eeuTO4G HET POIG) uTEp TE O's KO TYG VURIKOG Kat Twy TEKVWU* by 
£xo0v 04 TH AryoeTO) KGrFOIKEVTES TuDctuoty £15 0UTO TUMONTEG KATH TV 
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. TooOnTh1S TBT0 TFoOErTey" Eoaui FuT ing 10100 & AivuT@Tw, Ku To 
Oc" Koa TOAXGK ds WEOEQMNTEUFEV GANG TOIKUTH dic Tov ToTOv. 
The epiſtle 1s {o diffuſe and lax, that 1t is not eaſy to re- 
duce it to Engliſh. The tenor of it is nearly this. 
« Having in the war which you have been engaged in per- 
« formed, by the bleſſing of God, many and ſignal ſervices 
« jn your behalf, both in Cz/e Syria and Phenicia; and hav- 
« ing obſerved ſince my arrival both at Leontopolrs in the pro- 
« vince of Hehopolts, and at other places where the Jews re- 
« ſide, that moſt of them have temples contrary to what they 
*« ought to have, and on that account are ill-diſpoſed to one 
<« another ; (a circumſtance I have obſerved among the E- 
cc gyprians, which takes it's riſe from the multitude of their 
| tem- 
2 Fof. Antiq. Jud. Lib. 13. Cap. 3. 
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« temples, and want of uniformity in their worſhip) and 
« having lit upon a moſt convenient ſpot, within an inclo- 
« ſare formerly dedicated to the goddeſs called the A4gria 
« Bubaſtts ; which place 1s full of all kinds of materials, and 
« abounding with ſacred animals: I humbly beg of you to 
« give me leave to clear this temple that has no owner, and is 
« jn ruins; and to build there a temple to the moſt high God, 
« upon the ſame model and the ſame ſcale as that at Jeruſa- 
« /em; for your ſake, and the ſake of your queen and your 
« children : that the Jews who live in Egypt may be able to 
« meet together in one place with proper uniformity; and be 
« ready at hand to perfqrm any ſervices you may require. I 
© muſt moreover aſſure you, that the prophet 7/aiah foretold 
« that ſuch a thing ſhould be; There ſhall be an altar in Egypt 
« fo.the Lord Ged. He likewiſe propheſied of many other 
« circumſtances relating to this place.” 

From this letter we may ſee the ſcope and intention of Fo- 
fephus 1 in his hiſtory; and with what caution and allowance he 
is to be read. His deſign was to aggrandize his own nation, 
by giving an account of their divine eſtabliſhment originally ; 
and by diſplaying a ſeries of great events, that from the ear- 
lieſt times had happened in their favour. In doing which he 
had Moſes and the prophets before him. But, as he was to 
adapt his hiſtory to the turn and diſpoſition of thoſe he 
wrote to; he often deviates from his guides; and 1s apt to 
add, as well as to diminiſh; according as he thinks it may 
beſt ſuit the taſte of thoſe to whom his writings are ad- 
dreſſed: being not ſufficiently attentive to the ſtrict truth, if 
he can but dreſs up his hiſtory to advantage. In reſpect to 
this letter.; ſome people would except to the propriety of an 
addreſs in this manner upon a ſubject of ſo great import- 
ance: eſpecially as Onias was at Alexandria, the reſidence of 
the court; and might have made his petition in perſon. It 
may likewiſe be thought particular to include the wife in an 
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addreſs to a king. It ſeems likewiſe improbable that a ruined 
temple ſhould be full of ſo many things neceſlary for his pur. _ 
pole; Bovorra MOIKIANG VANS, Ko TW LEPWY Ceowy ſ4EG"OV 3 that ls, 
« yariety of materials, and beaſts for the ſervice of the altar: ” 
eſpecially, when we come to know that, if ſuch a temple did 
exiſt, it was upon the verge of a defart. It 1s hard to ac- 
count for the many temples that the Fews are ſaid to have 
had in Egypt; unleſs he means ſynagogues and Tgowyw: 
but thoſe were not unlawful. Nor does 1t ſeem politick in 
Onias, when he had a point to carry, to ſpeak againſt 
the national worſhip of the Egyprians, and the diverſity of 
their rites and cuſtoms : it 1s not probable he would 
make his court by ſuch means. Beſides, the Greeks adopted 
the gods of the countries they came to : nor could any thing 
be urged againſt the variety of rites in Egypt, but what 
would affect equally thoſe of Greece, But, ſetting afide ap- 
pearances, let us examine cloſer ; that we may get better 
hold. The purport of the letter 1s to obtain leave to found 
a temple, that a prophet of rae! had foretold. It was re- 
queſted to be built at Leontopolrs in the province of Heliopolis ; 
where the>goddeſs Bubaſits, the Apreus ayer of the Greeks, 
had been formerly worſhipped. Here is ſuch a complication 
of miſtakes as one ſeldom meets with, If we may credit 
Straho, Leontopolits was a Capital city of a nome of the ſame 
name, that lay far to the weſt, and had it's peculiar deity, 
2 Alian ſays that they worſhipped hons there: and Porphyry 
mentions the ſame thing. Bubaſtis, the Diana Agreſtis, was 
worſhipped at 3Bubaſtus, the capital of a different nome; and 
Heliopolis was diſtinct from both : and, what is extraordinary, 
the place petitioned for was diverſe from all three; being 
nel- 

2 Lib. 12. Cap. 7.— Ka: 0 Arwv we Jeos Jonrneverar* xo purpog Tr T1 


AiYvTrs, 0 K%AvTs vojuovy Emwwuper exes Atorromonmyy. Porph. de Abſtinentid. 
Lib. 4. Azovra ds | Tywor] Acorromonrar. Sirgh, Vol. 2. pag. 1167. 
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neither at Zeontopolis, nor Bubaſius, nor in Heliopolis, but in 
Arabia. And, as to what Joſephus mentions, that a temple 
was foretold to be built, vaoc TY HEYISW Ot; Tjaiah ſays not 
a ſyllable that ſuch a temple ſhould be built; much leſs that 
a Jew ſhould be the builder: 

The anſwer that was returned by Ptolemy and Cleopatra 
was gracious beyond meaſure. They accede to his requeſt; 
but not without ſome ſcruples whether 1t can be acceptable to 
| God to have an Heathen temple converted to his uſe. They 
therefore beg of Onzas to look to that: for they would not 
take it upon themſelves. They ſeem to pay a great deference 
to the authority of the Few://h prophet; with whom, however, 
they could have been but little acquainted ; and betray a care 
and caution about offending God, that one could ſcarce have 
expected from the worſhippers of Tupiter. A Jewiſh high 
prieſt, if he had been applied to, could not have ſhewn a 
more conſcientious regard. Onias, who was to ere& the 
temple, had not half the reverence and forecaſt. 


4 Baoiheve ITOAEMAIOE nai Baoiioon KAEONATPA 

| Ovict, Xaupew. 

Aveyvuwpmev 0s TY TAapxraAtoiy, GE revTEG ETLTOATNVQL GOL TO &) Ae- 
evToroXe: Te HAWTOATE iegov TUUTETTWKOG Gvaxab apo, TpOTUY0peue- 
wevov de Tys Ayozs Beſagrwg. Aw ua Javpaloper, tr £5-0u Tw Otto 
KEX2piTpevor To Kal wdgurouevoy i£00Y EV ATENYEL TOMTY ot SE ag 
ispwy. Emer 0s ov Ong Homo Tov TgoPyT1Y e% WOXAs Xooves Ter To0- 
ELRNREVRL, FVYXp2ppes TO, EL ENNEs TETO ETETP 2 NOTE TOV YO1UY, WE 
pndev nas fone erg Tov Ocov EZ npoprhuerats 

\ 


« King PTOLEMY and Queen CLEOPATRA 
| « To Onias, Health. 
© We have read your petition; wherein you requeſt that 
« we would permit you to cleanſe and purify the ruinous 
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« temple at Leontopolis in the prefefture of Heliopolis, whicls 
* js called the temple of 5Bubaſtis the Huntreſs. In reſpe& 
© to which, we cannot help being under ſome doubt, whethey 
« a temple built in an impure place, and which 1s full of 
« 6 conſecrated animals, can be acceptable to God. 7 But 
*« ſince you aſfure us that 1/aiah the prophet did a. great 
<« while ago foretel, that ſuch a-temple ſhould be, we accede 
<« to your requeſt ; with this- proviſo, that it be done con- 
« formable to the law : ſo that we may not be found blameable 
* before God.” 

Such is the evidence of voſt zphus; and fuch his: opiniore 
about the prophecy, that Onias made uſe of towards. the 
foundation and” eſtabliſhment of his temple... To which 
_ opinion the very learned and pious biſhop: of Auranches ac. 
cedes ; and thinks that this prophecy could refer to nothing 
elſe, and was herein moſt afſuredly accompliſhed. ®Sczo. aliter 
nonnullos ſenfiſſe, et hac ad Sennacheribi et Pſammitichi tempara 
retuliſſe. Sed et res ipa, templum- nempe Dei in medid Agyptos 
et locus ipſe, civitas Solis; et rei auttor tam perſpicue defignantur, 
ut alid torqueri pofſe prophetiam haudquaquam wvideatur. Cum 
 praſertim accedat Foſephi auftoritas, quem duobus locis affirmatu- 
rum 


$ The goddeſs Bubaſtis was an Eeyptian deity, and never diſtinguiſhed 
by a Greek title. The Greeks imagined they ſaw a reſemblance between 
her and their manifold goddeſs Diana, eſpecially in one character. 
They therefore called her Aprejurs Apron their own language, gy" in 
the Egyptian. 


6 It is difficult to ſay what animals were not held FIR) hy the 
Egyptians : thoſe that were particularly eſteemed ſo, and moſt highly 
reverenced, were dogs, cats, moles, hawks, owls and baboons.. 


7 « But ſince you aſſure us that 1/aiah did a long time ago —” People 
that invent will ſometimes trip. Omas in his letter had not ſaid a [yl- 
1able about how long it was ago. Joſephus had juſt before mentioned it's 
being above ſix hundred years. This part of the letter is not an anſwer 
to Omias; but to Foſephus the hiſtorian, who had forgot himſelf. 


3 Huetii Demonfiratio Evangelica; propeſ. 6. The biſhop thinks the 
prophecy figuratively, x«rs oxpa, alludes to the calling of the Gentiles; 
but verbally, ara av, to the temple of Onias. 
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rum id non fuiſſe puto, nifi communi inter fudeos opinione rece- 
ptum ſciſſet. But, with juſt deference to this excellent man, 
E take the prophecy to relate intirely to a circumſtance of 
more conſequence than Onzas, and his temple. T/atah, as I- 
before obſerved, makes no mention of a temple : an altar is 
figuratively ſpoken of, that was to be in the midſt of Egypt : 
which can have-no-reference to the temple of Onzas, that was. 
not in the midſt of Egypt, nor properly in Egypt, but in A- 
rabia. Tt is likewiſe contrary tothe nature and tenor of the: 
. divine oracles;. which:are never ſo revealed and worded, and 
placed in ſuch a light, as that a man- ſhall cooperate as he 
liſts, and verify them at his pleaſure : much leſs.that he ſhould,, 
like Onras, make it his requeſt to-an Heathen prince that he 
would give him leave to fulfil them.. They are never made 
dependant on the will of man: but their illuſtration and 
completion 1s often: effected by perſons ignorant of the part: 
Tmpoſed: upon them, and. enemies to the. cauſe that they. 
eſtabliſh. Such have been the means 1n general, by which hea- 
ven has been pleaſed to fulfil; it's high and dark decrees :- to 
which great purpoſe the very/enemy of truth and his emiſfaries: 
are often made ſubſervient. As to the authority of Foſephus, 
which: the learned biſhop lays a ſtreſs upon:; it:1s not in this 
affair of the leaſt- eſtimation. To ſhew the influence that 
Ontas gained at the-court of Alexandria, he repreſents Prole- 
my almoſt as an ideot;.by making him aflent upon ſuch ſlender 
motives: ere: ds ov Ong Hoaiav Tov FLOPITNV Ke To Ae « I am not 
«acquainted with 1/a:ah,” ſays the king; but ſince you aſſure 
« me he did ſay fo, I ſhall pay that deference to his words, as 
« to comply with what you deſire; depending upon your ve- 
racity. Of the ſame nature is his-concern about offending 
God, by ſuffering a.temple to be built to him in a polluted 
place. How 1s 1t poſſible that P7olemy, who worſhipped .4- 
pollo and' Diana, ſhould think that the temple of either of 
them, though in ruins, was impure? and that: he ſhould - 

ſhew 
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ſhew greater deference for the Jehovah of 1/rae!, than for 
Ozo Targwo;, the god of his country? It would have been 
happy for Ptolemy, if theſe had been his ſentiments. There 
is ſomething contradictory in the original ' requeſt of Onzas. 
He complains to Ptolemy of the many izga, temples, that 
the Jews had in Egypt; and the 111 conſequences that enſued 
upon it: yet makes this his reaſon for building a temple, 
9 ſuch an one as was at Feruſalem, This plea muſt be abſo- 
lutely incomprehenſible to any perſon that had it addreſſed to 
them. How is it poflible to conceive that adding to the miſ- 
chief would remedy the evil ? It, ſurely, required ſome expla- 
nation: as it ſtands now, 1t 1s a paradox. 


Beſides all this, Joſephus does not ſeem to be conſiſtent 
with himſelf; and, if we look farther into his account, we 
may from his own words find matter ſufficient to overturn. 
all his evidence, Let us attend to the hiſtory of this affair, 
as he deſcribes it in another place." When Antiochus Epi- 
phanes was king of Syria, he raiſed Alcimus to the office of 
high prieſt; though he was not of the race of the prieſt- 
hood, nor had any title to the preferment. Ozras, who claim- 


ed 


9 To build ſuch an one as was at Feruſalem was a bold undertaking. 


T Ovicns Eipacovos vioc, fig TW Ev TeporoAupkors &pXitpeuv, PrvYu Avriogov THe 
Eveing (aries WoAtperra Tos. Indaiog, mxev ei5 Anefarderion' xa deEapers 
TIToApais DrinoÞPporus auTov, dic T1 whos AvTwoxov @TEXIEAv, £Þn ovppayeu 
& TW @Toinoew To Tw Ixdxiwy e0voc, ts Te1oFein ToG vo avrs AfVouevois, To 
ge Je Ta Jovare Te Baoikews 0ponoYnoeurog, WEKWCEV EWITREWE GUTW, VEWV TE 
IIOY Ty; AiyuTTy KATUATKEVAT ACSI @by N0tk TOIG WATBLOLG EEC Jeparever Tov Qcov. 
Our Yap Avliogw wev £71 pranrnev EXTOAEAWTET SI 08 Ts I8dairs, Tov £v Teporo- 
Autos VEWV WEWopInOTs' T5 aur f' EuvorxwTepus meew, Xas WOANYS £0" wderc 
evoeBeras WF aur TUAAEY ATE I 0. De Bell. Jud. Lib. 7. Cap. 10. 
© Tv apxiepews Eipuwves Tv dneous vic Onias—Aupbave Towov ev Tw HAwnonity 
vow, -#. T, A» Zonaras. Vol. 1. pag. 207. Edit. Paris. 1686, In Heliops- 
litano page. Euſeb. Chron. Lib. 2. This is all a miſtake : and E:wwvo viog 
| both in Joſephus and Zonaras is erroneouſly put for Our vioc. The former 
in Antiq. Jud: Lib. 13. Cap. g. tiles him Ov re @pyreptws viog, opatorypecg 
Ot wv TW Tarps. Theſe different accounts miſled the learned Selder to 
imagine that Foſephus ſpoke of two temples: but it is certain he alludes 
always to one, Selden de Succeſ. Pontificum Hebreor. Lib. 1. Cap. 8. 
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ed by right of inheritance, was fo irritated at this ill uſage, 
that he fled to Egyp7: reſolving to throw himſelf at the feet 
of Ptolemy Philometor ; between whom and Antiochus there 
ſabſiſted grievous animoſities. The king permitted him to 
come to him, and received him graciouſly. He told the 
prince of the great injuſtice done to him: and begged, as he 
had been deprived of the prieſthood in Judea, that he might 
be permitted to maintain that character in Egypt: and that 
the king would give him leave to build NOY, ſomewhere or 
other, a temple for that purpoſe. He ſeconded his plea 
with a political reaſon: and aſſured Prolemy, that nothing 
would influence the Jews more in his favour, and wean them 
more from his enemy and rival, than being permitted to en- 
joy ſuch a temple. It would neceſſarily draw many of them 
into Egypt; and Ptolemy in both places would be ſure of their 
good will and affiſtance. This was ſpeaking to the purpoſe. 
He founded his requeſt on reaſons of ſtate; which had more 
weight with Ptolemy than the teſtimony of T1/aiah could have 
had, or of all the prophets put together. Theſe two ac- 
counts are different, and, I think, not conſiſtent : and from 
hence we may infer, that the letters quoted by Joſephus are 
not authentick. For if Onzas gained acceſs to Ptolemy, fo as 
to lay before him his plea; and (ſhewing the advantages that 
would neceſſarily accrue to the king and his people from the 
propoſal) got his requeſt ratified: this circumſtance precludes 
all epiſtolary correſpondence; and renders the letters, before 
ſufficiently ſuſpected, to be unneceſſary and vain. Not a 
word of what is principally urged in the letters by way 
of plea 18 mentioned here; and what 1s pleaded in this 
place 1s omitted in the letters. Yet both means are ſaid 
to have had the deſired effe&t: which 1s incredible. For 
one of the addreſſes muſt have been unneceſſary, and 


the account not true : which that was, I leave the reader 
to judge, 3 


1 
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I took notice above of the juſt cenſure that Joſephus had 
paſſed on the Greek writers, for not being ſufficiently atten- 
tive to the truth; but endeavouring to make their hiſtories 
rather agreeable than authentick. Iam ſorry to ſay of Foſe- 
phus, that, as he manifeſtly 1mitates the Creeks in other re- 
ſpects, ſo he too frequently copies them in this : and 1s liable 
to have what he imputes to them retorted upon himſelf. 
He is too apt to accommodate his hiſtory to the diſpoſition 
of the very people he blames: and ſometimes does not ſcru- 
ple to ſacrifice his veracity to the taſte of the times that he 
lived in. This juſtice muſt, however, be done him; that in_ 
the main he is a very uſeful hiſtorian-: and, m reſpect to the 
age he lived in, and the circumſtances that came under his 
own cognizance, he ſeems to have uſed great diligence and 
impartiality; and his accounts are very intereſting and true. 
Hence Bochart's character of him may be fairly admitted: 
awho, after having mentioned ſome miſtakes that he had 
found in him, concludes, however, with a compliment to his 
merit. *Tot TFoſephi oDanuara tam paucis -verbis docent ith 
* ſeriptori fidem non efſe temere adhibendam, cum verfatur in exo- 
ticis, Alioqui enim Fatendum eſt nos ili plurimum eo nomine de- 
bere, quod ſue gentis hiſtoriam ſummsa fide et ſedulitate ſcripſerit. 
It is manifeſt from what has preceded, that the place al- 
| | Jotted to Onias was not at Helzopolis, as has been pretended, 
| It is called by TFoſepbus and others X®0% Ovz; and it's true 
fituation 1s .deſcribed in that paſſage where Mrbridates 
marches from Pelufium to Memphis. 3 Before he.could get to 
| the 
| my 2 Geogr. Sacr. pars prior. Lib. 2. Cap. 26. 
| 3 Jeſ. Antiq. Jud. Lib. -14. Cap. 8. Wetfind:that the Jews at Zelio- 
polis (the ſame as Onium) were ſo very .numerous, that they withſtood 
Mithridates Pergamenus at the head of his army, and diſputed with him 
the paſſage into Egypt : Jiexwavev 04 I8dzio Aiyvwrios, 04 Thy Ove AEV0pevnuv 
Xwpav xaTUxeTEs. Such was the ſtate of the place, which was inhabited 
by the Jews. Let us turn to the other city of the ſame name. Strabo 


Paid a vilit to it, and ſpeaks of it's former ſpkndour : but ſays that, 
when 
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the laſt place, the Tews of Onium, f Tv Oviz AsYowevru Xwpav uae 
reuzzres, ſtopt him in his march. His rout was not through the 
land of Zgypt; but, as we are told afterwards, ro Ac\ru TepitAdov ; 
ſo that Onium was exterior in reſpect to Egypt: which ſitua- 
tion is agreeable to that which 1s allotted it both in the 17:ne- 
rary, and by Ptolemy. IT have ſhewn that the true name of it 
was Onium; which was ſo ſimilar to the antient Oz or Helio- 
polis, that it began to obtain that name. This was caught 
at, and propagated induſtriouſly. Many of the Jews were 
very averſe to the erecting this temple; and held it as much 
in abhorrence as that on mount Ger:z:m. For the ſake of 


ſuch the prophecy was appealed to; and, with a very ſlight 
alteration, made to ſpeak a language to the purpoſe. And, to 


give the place a proper antiquity, they pretended it was called 
Heliopolis of old ; inſerting in the tranſlation of the 4 Seventy, 


among 


when he ſaw it, it was quite ruinous and deſolate : vuvs pev ouv £544 TAveen- 
pos 1 omg, Vol, 2. pag. 1158. He could not have ſaid this, if it had 
been the place where the Jews lived, and were ſo numerous. He more- 
over mentions the antient temple at He/opolis, and the apartments of 
the prieſts, and particularly thoſe where Plato and Eudoxus ſtudied ; but 
ſpeaks of the whole as little frequented. Some few prieſts remained ; 
but of a lower denomination, who ſtill ſacrificed there, and performed the 
more ſervile offices : but the antient prieſthood and college were no more. 
Could this poſſibly be the place where the Fews founded their temple ? 
where the law of Moſes was obſerved, and the Jewiſh rites celebrated ? 


It is plain that there were two places of the ſame name; and that Oninm 
was not the antient Helopolis. 


4 The tranſlation of the Seventy is certainly of great ſervice, and 
ſhould be allowed it's weight. But, as it ought not to be undervalued; 
ſo neither ſhould it be over-rated, nor brought into competition with the 
original, In the preface to the Yatican copy, publiſhed at Rome, the 
editors ſpeak of the firſt tranſlators as inſpired perſons. Conſtat enim eos 
ſuterpretes, natione quidem Judzos, doftos vero Grace— Spiritu Santto plenos, 
facra Biblia interpretatos eſſe. And again; Septuaginta Interpretum editio 
—nſtintiu quodam divinitaiis elaborata. —Septuaginta Tnterpretes Spiritiis 
Santi autteritatem ſecuti ediderunt. After all, there are many grols mil- 
takes in it: and it not only varies ſometimes from the Hebrew, but 
from itſelf; the interpretation being neither uniform nor «rue, " 

'D : - __  tranl- 
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among the cities built by the 1raelites for Pharaoh, © Oy, 
« which is Heliopolrs.” Which name however 1t never received, 
till after it was built; and then, through a miſtake that they 
took advantage of. So that this prophecy was never thought of 
previous to it's being founded ; nor introduced to encourage 
the work : but was made uſe of by Ons and his friends to 
eſtabliſh the temple when finiſhed, and to ſanctify their pro- 
ceeding. 

"That it was generally called Onium, may be likewiſe ga- 
thered from the ſtrange miſtake that took it's riſe from this 
name. For the Greeks in Egyp?, hearing that the chief temple 
of the Jews was called Ovwov, On:ium; and, as I have often ob- 
ſerved; catching at every ſimilitude of ſound ; imagined that 
this name was derived from the Greek word ovoc; which in their 
language is well known to ſignify a particular animal. They 
therefore concluded that they had found out the ſecret object 
of the Jewiſh worſhip ; and that all their devotion was paid 
to an 5 aſs. This notion was ſoon propagated : and it was 
aſſerted, that in the veſtibule of every Jew:/ſh temple there 
was an aſs's head. Hence thoſe ſatyrical verſes; 
© Jura, verpe, per Anchialum; 1. e. afinum, 
and in another place, 

7 Fudeus licet ef porcinum numen adoret, 
Et Cills ſummas devocet auriculas ; ſc. afint. 


| Nor did this ridicule ſtop here: 1t reached even the Chri/tians; 


between whom and the Fews there was a wide diſparity : but 
the Greeks did not trouble themſelves to find out the diffe_ 
rence. Hence aroſe that idle and blaſphemous notion about 

: the 


trandlation is ſuppoſed to have been made in the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus : but it certainly was not all done at one time, nor by the ſame 
hand. See Prideaux's Connection. Part. II. Book. I. 


5s Tanagq. Fabr. Epiſt. Critice. Spanbeim is of a contrary opinion 
and Haſzeus in his treatiſe de Onolatreid, which I have not ſeen. 


6 Mart. Lib. 11. Epigr. 95. 
'7 Petron, Fragmenta, 
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the God of the Chriflians, Deus Chriſtianorum Onochoirites ; 
and the title that was given them of A/inari, They likewiſe 
had the credit, as well as the Fews, of having an aſs's head 
in their churches for an-object of their worſhip. All which 
took it's riſe from the name of this temple, and the miſtakes 
in conſequence of 1t. 

As this temple was built in imitation of that at Jeruſalem, 
ſo it ſurvived it not long : and there ſeems to have been ſome- 
thing extraordinary 1n it's cataſtrophe. Our bleſſed Saviour 
and the prophets had foretold the ruin of the Few nation, 
and the deſtruction of their temple at Jeruſalem : which tem- 
ple Ve ſpaſt ian had been very deſirous of ſaving, but could not 
prevent it's being deſtroyed. For it was the determined will 
of God, which he had declared by the prophets, that the 
daily ſacrifice ſhould ceaſe, and the Jewz/h polity be no more. 
If the temple of Or:as had remained, this decree might in 
ſome meaſure have appeared to have been evaded; and the 
prophecies would have been rendered leſs complete. It was 
ſituated ſo remotely; and was ſo obſcure, that one would 
have imagined it could not have alarmed the jealouſy of 
the Romans, nor have deſerved their notice. Yeſpaſian, how- 
ever, was moved to deſtroy it; and, hearing of ſome diſtur- 
bances among the Fews, gave orders for it's * demolition: act- 
ing herein as an inſtrument of God's vengeance, to the con- 
ſummation of theſe prophecies upon the TJew:/h nation ; 

which were thus far fully Om___ 


$ Azioos [Koiwap] pn ToAuu £15 £) &:Ip00k CVAAEV WF —TpOCETAFE Ty Avry Tov 
&v Ty Ovis xaAvpery vewv xoaJeAtw Tw Is9ziw., Fo. Bell. Jud. Lib. 7. 
Cap. 10. Some defer the deſtruftion of it to the reign of Trajan. The 
temple upon mount Geriz/m had been deſtroyed long before; probably 
when FR took Samaria. See Fof. Bell, Jud. Lib. 1. Cap. 2. 
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SHEPHER Ds in BUYPT, 


AND THE 


LAND or GOSHE N. 


F[ Y endeavour has been, throughout this argument, to 
ſhew that there were no provinces of lower Egypt to 
the eaſt of the Nz/e; which I have been obliged to prove by 
all poſſible means. As many of the antients ſpeak of pro- 
vinces in thoſe parts; and all the moderns place the Arabian 
nomes there; without knowing that there were two cities of 
the ſame name; they have cauſed great confuſion in the geo- 
graphy of Egypt. Ptolemy ſeems to ſpeak only of one Arabian 
nome, Phaccuſa : but, as others add to it both Helropolrs and 
Bubaſtus; and they are all three referred alike to that part of 
the world; I ſhall join them together. It 1s to be obſerved, 
that theſe are the only provinces that have been ſtiled Arabian. 
It may therefore be aſked, how they came to have this par- 
ticular mark of diſtinftion; to which at firſt ſight they ſeem 
to have little pretenſion ? There were many prefeC&tures down- 
ward upon the Pelufiac branch of the Nzle, that were rather 
more advanced towards Arabia: and there were others above, 
that were really ſituated in that country, and yet not termed 
Arabian. Whence then came the provinces we are ſpeaking 
of, above all others, to be thus denominated, and to be 
con- 
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continually referred to Arabia? What could be the cauſe of 
this remarkable diſtinction ? My anſwer is, that they were 
called ſo from the Arabian ſhepherds, who had formerly 
ſettled in theſe parts; and held them for many years. This 
leads me to a very intricate piece of hiſtory, which has em- 
ployed the wit of ſome of the moſt learned men; and has 
never been happily diſcuſſed. And I ſhall think myſelf par. 
ticularly fortunate, if I can clear it up to the ſatisfaction of 
the reader. 

The Arabian nomes are nothing more than the land of 
Goſhen, called by the Seventy Teooe T1; ApaBing, We are told 
by Syncellus* that Egypt had been in ſubjection to a threefold 
race of kings; who are termed the Aurite, the Meſtrei, and 
the Egyptian. Syncellus places the Aurite firſt of the three, 
becauſe he thought they were firſt in time. The Mefre; were 
undoubtedly the genuine deſcendants of M:zra:m, who firſt 
gave name to the country : the traces of which are not yet 
2 effaced; Al Cahira, and, indeed, the whole of Egypt being 
called Mezre at this day. The Aurite were the Arabian + 
ſhepherds, and their kings ; who reigned here a conſiderable 
time, maintaining themſelves by force; till, after many 
ſtruggles, they were finally expelled by the natives. The ori- 
ginal account of theſe people we have from Manetho; whoſe 
words I ſhall quote at large. 

3 Eyevero (aoihevg nuwv, Tino; ovopnr* em TETE, 2% 010" OTwe, 
o Otoc avremveurev, Kau Tupadogus £% TWY p05 QVQETOANV WERWY, Gu 
bowro To yevog arnuo, uarabaponouvtes £71 TI Xwoav ESPRTELTAY, 
X04 peed ws HPAeN TE TRUTNV KATH KAUTOG EINOV. Kew TEG TYEROVEUTRYTOS 
EY QUTN XEIRWwTRPEVOL, TO AOrTrov Tots TE TOAEL Whhiws EVETPYTAY, Ku T% 
lepc Twy Jewv KeTerronlay. Tino: 0s Toi emxopiong exbporata mw; 
EXCNTAvTO, T'5 fev oOaGovrts, Twv Os ua T% TEKVG% #04 YUVGIRGG EMS 


| O8ME1GV 
: Chronograph. Edit. Pariſin. 1652. pag. 51. 


2 See the authors cited at pag. 103. note 7. 
3 Joſeph, Contra Apion, Lib, 1, $. 14. Edit, Havercamp. 
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Os AEIGQY GYOVTEG» TTegers de eu (oo inew Ever 8% auTwWV EMOLITRY, ow OV0pc 
m Exnarig. Kai ourog ev Ty Med: naTeyWweroG, TV TE AV Kaur KOT 
Xwpey Garporoywsy Kou Ppzpav £V THUG ETITNDEINTATOG KATRNENTUY To- 


TG ANISH Os aur TH T0; AVeTOANTV 1TORANCHTO peep, WE pwpeves 
Aooupiuy, Tore peiGov 10Xvorrwv, eroperny en) upiny T1; avrh; Bare 
Aging ePodse. Evptov 0s ev vopuro Tr EouTy Tov ET KapoTaTI, KEpe= 
ym pev Tg0G aver Ts Beſdagire Woraps, KANEMENNY 0 amo Twos 
apy, uct; Jeoroying Avagpiy* TRUTH EKTITEV Te, KO T0G TENXETW OX,Ugu 
TaryV ETONTE), EVOIKIORG AUTY 1c WANG OW ATWY £15 £100 Ku TEC® 
Copa pupicedag avOpwy T p05 Ouvaaxyv. Ev0ade xaru Jeperay NOXETO, 
T'% EV TTOpET PWV 101 10:JoPoprew TRHEEXPrvog, Tr Js au Tag eZomMi 
Tic; To0g PoſGov Tw eZwbev emijueNas Yunus. Aptas J” evvenrardercc 
ery Tov [tov erexeurnoev. Mera TuTov 0s ETE0Gg ECaoineuTey TEOT Xp 
Xa TETEaKovTH ET, Kohepevos Bywv. MeY ov ahog Amaxyuas, 65 
Kat TAIOKOVTG ETH KAt prrver EMT. EET ds x0u ATwOi ev Ko 621- 
KOvTH, Kaur Ivins TEVTNKOVTR Ku VG eva, Em: Tr&0: & xa. Aooic 
EVVER, 1024 TEF'FUPCKOVTC, Ku (10G 0U0. Ka &r0: prev £2 ev auToKG Eyevy= 
nav TOwT0 COXOVTEG, MOMEUMUEVTES EL HOU Tobuvre; KO Nov Ths Air 
YUWTE 00% Ty eiGa. ExaAciTo ds To GUPTA) auTw Evo; YKEAE, 
TuT0 0s £51 Baoike Toypeve,” To yay TK xa iepoy yAuooas Barikee 
Tnwouve To ds EME mToijunv £5" Ka TOULEVEC KATH TV Kownv Sights 
KTOV, Xa BTW TUWTLIeuevoy yiverus TKEME, Tiveg os Meyeow aury; 
Apaſia; EIVOU» 
© We had formerly a king named Timaus: in whoſe 
« reign, I know not why, but it pleaſed God to viſit us with 
« a 4blaſt of his diſpleaſure: when, on a ſudden, there came 
<« upon this country a large body of obſcure people from the 
<« eaſt; and with great boldneſs invaded the land, and took it 
** without oppoſition. The chief of our people they reduced 
* to their obedience; and then in a moſt cruel manner ſet fire 
© to their towns, and overturned their temples. Their beha- 
* y1our to the natives was very barbarous : for they ſlaugh- 
© tered 


4 2 Kings. 19. v. 7. * Thus ſaith the Lord—Behold, I will ſend a blaſt 
© £ upon him [| Sennacheriþ}.” 


RF 
> 
=# 


See Additional Remarks. 
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<« tered the men, and made ſlaves of their wives and children. 
« At length they conſtituted one of their body to be their 
« king, whoſe name was Salatis, He reſided at Memphis , 
« holding all the upper and the lower Egypt tributary, and 
« having his garriſons 1n every place of conſequence. He 
<« took particular care to ſecure every part to the eaſt: as the 
« Aſyrians were then very powerful ; and he foreſaw that 
&« they would one time or other make an attempt upon his 
« kingdom, And having obſerved a city, that lay particu- 
<*« larly commodious in the nome of $ais; being ſituated to 
<« the eaſt of the Buba/iite river ; whoſe name was 54varis (a 
« name that had ſome relation to the antient theology of the 


« nation): this city he built, and ſtrengthened with very 


« ſtrong walls; placing in it a garriſon of two hundred and 
&« forty thouſand men. Hither in ſummer he reſorted ; to 
& receive the corn which he exacted, and to pay his army : 
« and at the ſame time to make a ſhew of exerciſing and di- 
« ſciplining his troops, by way of terror to other nations. 
© This king, after having reigned nineteen years, died : Beorz 
&© ſucceeded him, who reigned forty four years : then Apa- 
© chnas, thirty ſix years and ſeven months: after him Apophis, 
« ſixty one years: then 1anzas fifty years and one month : 
* and, laſt of all, Afis forty nine years and two months. 
<« Theſe ſix were the firſt of their kings: who were always in 
« a ſtate of hoſtility with the natives; and were endeavour- 
« ing, if poſſible, to root out the very name of an Egyprian. 
« The whole body of this people were called Hu#ſos, that is, 
« Royal Shepherds. For the firſt ſyllable, in the ſacred dialect, 
| | cc fig- 

5 Avzew, vel (quod idem eft) ACapw in libris omnibus. Havercamp's 
note at pag. 445+ Avaris and Abaris are to be ſure convertible, and 
likely to be put one for the other, according to the Grecian manner of 
writing. But, in this paſſage, they muſt be carefully diſtinguiſhed; 
being different places, and not of the ſame etymology : as I ſhall here- 


after ſhew. Avaris was in Delta, and was a city and province : Abaris 
ſtood without in Arabia, and ſeems to have been only a large town. 
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« ſignifies @ king; as the latter, in the popular language, 
<« ſignifies @ ſhepherd, Theſe two compounded + together 
<© conſtitute the word Hukſos, Theſe people are ſaid to have 
« been Arabians” 

 Toſephus, having given us this extract from Manetho, diſſents 
from him in the ſignification of the above name of the 
Shepherd Kings; and deduces it from an etymology more a- 
greeable to his own ®opinion. He then proceeds to inform 
us farther from Manetho, that the Shepherds maintained 
themſelves in Egypt five hundred and eleven years. At laſt 
the people of upper Egypt roſe in oppoſition to them; and 


under Haliſþhragmuthoſis defeated them; beleaguered them in 


their ſtrong hold 7 Avaris, and after ſome time expelled them 
the country : which was effefted under the influence of 


 Thummoſis, or Tethmoſis, as he 1s called in another place, the 


ſon of the former king: that, upon their departure, they 
were afraid of going towards Afyria ; and therefore betook 
themſelves to the country called afterwards Judea, and built 


TFeruſalem. | 


After this, there occurs at ſome interval a piece of hiſtory 
relating to another ſet of people, who were ſojourners in 
Egypt in the reign of Amenophiss Theſe were in abſolute 
ſubjection to the prince of the country, and treated by him 
as ſlaves; becauſe they were infefted with the leproſy. As 
they increaſed in numbers to a great amount, he employed 
them in the ſtone quarries that were on the eaſt ſide of the 
Nile, mn company with ſome of the Egyptians. It 1s faid of this 
prince, that he longed much to be admitted to the preſence 
of the gods, as Orus, a former king, had been. But it was 
told him that his wiſh would never be accompliſhed, till he 

purged 

5 He ſuppoſes it to ſignify a captive: which, however, is leſs appli-- 
cable to the [7aelites than the other title, in the room of which it is 
ſubſtituted. | 

7 KartaxacioIna: bg £165 TOMFOVP dd had EX,OVT'& Verwn TAY WE88/4£T COU? Avapu 
g9pn TW TTY. %,7.A, Fo, COntra Apion, Lib, 1. $. 14+ 
FA 
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purged his land of the diſtempered people. . He ſent them 
therefore to the Arabian quarries: and, as they laboured-un- 
der great inconveniencies in that place, upon a remonſtrance 
made to him, he granted them for a retreat the city * Abarrs, 
where the former Shepherds had refided, that now lay deſolate. 
9 Hoberra de Tov aoien, Wore, Tu; Tr Tupara Menubyuets tx T1; 
AyuTTe owaeayaye yer ga ds Te wands; wupindag ow Kai TETES 
£15 Ta; Mboropuns Ta; w TW TO0G carry feege: Ts Neg eubaruy av- 
Tov.—T wy Os Taig NeaTopious ws Xeoves ieavo; dimnbev TEAQumTWeerTuY, 
af uber; o Baoikevg, ive Wee KATHAUTW GuToIG Rau TRETIV TT OPEDIO'T y 
TYV ToTs Twy Toijsevwv epnputoberray Worv, Aucpiv owexwenoe. Eg 
8 1 Toi, ara T1 Froroyine avwler, TuPwyiog. 

The whole quotation from Manetho is too long to be given 
at large: and it beſides contains many confuſed circumſtances, 
that are not neceſſary to be related here. Let it ſuffice, that 
this people © choſe themſelves a leader; one who was a prieſt 
* of Helicpolis, and whoſe name was Oſarfjph. He enjoined 
<« them to pay no regard to the gods of the country, nor to the 
_ « animals which were held ſacred by the Egyprians; but to ſa- 
« crifice and feed indifferently: and not to have any conne- 
« Cons out of their own community.—In ſhort, this prieſt of 
<« Heliopolis was the founder of their republic, and their law- 
<« over: and after he had liſted himſelf with this body of men, 
<« he changed his name to Moſes.” *'O: de 8g raury [ Avapy] woch- 
OovTeg, xa Tov TOTFOY TETOY Big CWTOF ATV EXOVTEG, YYEWOVE CUT WY AEV0= 
paevov Twa Twy HAwToATUY wegewy OrapriPe E51ravro" Kat TETW Mee 
JagxnoouTt; EV How waxoporyoave O ds TPwroev prev auToG vor ebero; 
KTE WR0TKUVEW EEG, (ANTE TV PeeN15" EV ALYUTITY FEPSSTEVOjPhevtYY LEON 
Coun ermexen ga pndevog, Tere Te Gut xeu avarow” ewanrer Ja 

pendev. 


3 It was the city. Abaris which was given to them at this ſeaſon, and 
for this purpoſe. Some MSS read Avapuy; but the better have ABapw. 


9 Joſephus contra Apion, Lib. 1. $. 26. 
* Jeſeph. Ibid. = 
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peeve Am Try CUM Rerpayey: = Agyercu 0 or: T1v TONTUCY Xou Tu; 
popavs ceurerg wecTaCninopuares Gegeve, T0 Yyevos HAomOAITYG, ovopecs Oray- 
CO, cero Tu 8 Haig Toru Jes Oregtus, w5 pereCy Eig TET0 To VYevog, 
peerereby TEvopes, 1c: rooornyogeuly * Mowuons: 

From hence we learn that there was a twofold race of peo- 
ple, who ſojourned in Egypt : and, however their hiſtory 
may he in ſome reſpe&ts confuſed, yet much. light may be 
obtained from it upon a cloſe examination. They were each 
of them eſteemed Shepherds; as will be found upon farther in- 
quiry. The firſt Shepherds were lords and conquerors : the 
others were ſervants; and had the very city given them to 
inhabit, which the firſt had evacuated. Theſe latter are 
manifeſtly a ſeparate and diſtinct people : and, though they 
may have ſome circumſtances blended and miſplaced; yet, 
from the name of their leader and lawgiver, it is plain that 
they were Iſraelites. As to the firſt, they are ſuppoſed to 


have been A4rabians; and are faid to have come from the caſt. 


Indeed, every nation, that ever came out of Afa into Fgypr, 
muſt ultimately come from the eaſt : there being but one way 
into the country, which was by the 7#hmus between the two 
ſeas. If this was the ſenſe of Manetho, it was ſaying no- 
thing. It was a circumſtance common to every nation that 
way, which viſited the land of Ham, His meaning was, 
that they came from a country fituated eaſtward, in reſpett to 
that which they came to. They were undoubtedly the 4u- 
rite: and the city they founded was Auris, called by the 
Grecians Avap and ſometimes AſBapy (Avaris and Abaris 5 by 
an eaſy and natural inflettion, The city Averiris no/other 
than the city 3 MR, Ur or Azr, which fignifies light and fire; 


of 


« Wo fr buys the we of ti Mecy beck. of Foſeph and Mp 5 
which are blended together : as th almoſt every writer in hes 


fane hiſtory who mentions them, or 6 road to their tranſaQions. 


3 The Avapi; of Tatien, from jg. See $. 59. Edit. Oxon. 1400. the 
ſame as the Oveiz of Eupolemus, and the Avvaps "of Ptolemy Mende/ius. 
I 
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of which element the 4 Aurize- muſt have been worſhippers, 
as all the Arabians were, Their chief god was Alorus: ſup- 
poſed to be the Hepheſtus of the Greeks, and the Mulciber or 
Vulcan of the Latins, and by ſome eſteemed Bacchus; but an- 
ſwering nearly to their Ouranus and Ourania, which were de- 
rived from it. Arrian ſays that © the Arab:ans worſhipped on- 
oy ly two gods, Ouranus and Dionyſus 2608 Apabas ous Movoy Tiuhay 
Yeu, Tov Oupavor Te ras Tov Azovurov. Herodotus ſpeaks much to 
the ſame purpoſe; but calls theſe deities Dionyſus and Oura- 
nia: ® Aiuoey de Jeov prevoy wa Typ Oupanmy Tyeorai ewe Bvuc- 
Geo os Tov per Aovurov, Ougorart* Tyv os Ougerny, Aker: that 
< they called the firſt of theſe Ourotalt, and the latter Allat.” I 
wonder that 7 Bochart and other learned men ſhould be at all 
puzzled about the name Ourefalt :- for, though there is a re- 
dundancy of one letter, yet it is nothing elſe but 1x bx, 
413 Orath, the Alorus of the Greek writers miſplaced. The 
miſtake aroſe from Herodotus, or the perſon he copied from, 
not being uſed to the eaſtern way of writing from the right 


to the left : who has therefore been guilty of this little miſ- 


carriage in reducing the words to order. The other deity, 
Alilat, has ever been in vogue among the Arabians, whoſe 
name they introduced upon every occaſion. It is mentioned 
by 9 Conflantine Porphyrogennetus; as well as by Euthymius 
Zygabenus, and the author of the Saracenica, with an invoca- 
PL tion 

+ Various have been the opinions of the learned about this people. 
Auritarum nomine inteiliguntur Dii Semiatique, qui tempus hiftoricum pre- 
ceſſere. "Marſham. Sec. VIII. And yet he ſuppoſes that they received 
their name from the city Abaris. Perizonius, Vol. 1. pag. 24. allows 
only the gods to be the Aurite; which is a very nice diſtinCtion of a 
point not to be diſtinguiſhed. 

s De Expedit. Alex. Lib. 7. 

6 Lib. 3. Cap. 8. on 

7 Geogr. Sacr. pars prior. Lib. 2. Cap. 19. 

3 Inſtead of 4! Orath or Al Orat, Oratal. 
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Oredirn, De Adminiſtr, Imp, Cap. 14. 
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148 OBSERVATIONS vyowv THR 

tion of the goddeſs at farge. The laſt of theſe calls it arr 
impious and deteſtable addreſs, which 1s recited in the follow- 
ing words; Allah, Allah, Oua Conbar Allah. It 1s moreover 
faid that * Own ſignifies greater, and Cowbar great ; by which is 
« meant both Yenus and the Moon:” "Exe d 1 AzZ15 Ty; porapas 
ceuTwy xa mavCeCnny TROTEUXNG ouTWg, AXAR, AXAGe, Ou KuſBap Ana. 
'O pt AMAa x ron Veog, To 0 Ova ptiduv, To Os Rofa mm 
any er wv 7 Leamy, xa 1 Aﬀgodery' Yeoc., This 1s not ex. 
preffed, nor interpreted quite truly : but .I ſhall ſay more 
concerning it hereafter. It was an invocation of ſo long 
ftanding among the Arabians, that Mahomet could not make 
them lay it afide ; and therefore adopted it into his own re- 
lgion: wiſely admitting, what he could not hinder; but it 


| was with ſome alteration; 1 Allah Allah, Mohammed Reſul 


Allah: ©<* God is great, and Mabomet 1s his prophet.” 


The true meaning of the above names 1s obſcured by their 


being interpreted and explained by the deities of the Greeks 
and Romans; who ſtrove to find a ſimilitude between their 
own gods, and the gods of every country they came to : per- 
ſuading themſelves, that they were all the fame under 'diffe- 
rent *denominations. 'This was the caſe with refpeCt to the 
gods of the Germans and Gauls, as well as thofe of Syria and 
Egypt; which they adopted for their own. And had they 
travelled to the Ganges or to China, it would have been all 
one : they would have done the ſame by Wi/ſtnou and Ixora, 
Brama and Somonacedoma, or by Witzli-putzli at Mexico. 
They preſumed to have an acquaintance even with the Jz HO- 


VAH of the Jews : and 3 Plutarch _lares us, he was no other 


than 


Z jy om Auftor de Saracenorum principe et hiftorid, ung cum » Euthynit 
Zygabeni Lib. Elench. Sel. Iſmatlitice. pag. 70. opers Sylburg. 3 59, 5. 
2 They adopted ſo many different deities, that there were no 


three hundred gods of the title of Jupiter. Yarro trecentos rs ( py " 
Fupiteres dicendum) introducit.  Tertul. Apolog. Cap. 1g.  _ 

3 Lvpppaxec, apa, tn, qu,7oy Terewrnv Veov, w AapTercy £0), opo1juveu” 
2%z (6010910; avlerra TYaaTt Arouoor rreaPus, X&6 vows Tos Ebpa- 
To 
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ANCIENT His TORY of EGYPT, &c. 149 

than Bacchus. 4Tacitus mentions it as a received notion. 
Such was their vanity and ignorance. In the place before us 
they eſteemed Alorus both as Dzonyſus and Vulcan : which is 
inconſiſtent. But if an antient Chaldean could have ſpoken 
in the affair, he would have diſclaimed all reſemblance or 
connetion; and would have thought both himſelf and his 
deity injured by ſuch a compariſon. He was, doubtleſs, - 
guilty of idolatry in worſhipping the ſupreme Deity, the 
diſpenſer of light and every other bleſſing, under a reſem- 
blance: yet there are degrees even in idolatry. He was not 
ſo groſs in his worſhip, or in his conceptions, : as the Greeks 
and Romans were; who pretended to a partnerſhip with him 
in his religion. . His Aorus had no reſemblance to the 5 god 
of grapes,. or to Mulciber the blackſmith. _ He would have 
deemed ſuch a compariſon- an abomination. The ſuperſti- 
tions of old were not uniform; nor were the gods of different 
nations the ſame. It is therefore wonderful that: *Chriftian 
writers ſhould run into the ſame errors : copying the Greeks 
in their idle notions; and making inferences-from a ſuppoſed. 
reſemblance and identity, which never exiſted... : * 

The meaning of Al Orus 1s © the god of 7 fire;” as El YN 
Allath is ©* god the ſun.” The Shepherds - were called Aurite L: 
from the chief object of their worſhip: and their kings were 
ſtiled prieſts of * Alorus; according to the Greeks, the prieſts 

Es af. 7 

10Þ WF OppnTo4s 3 7 TW OVTh AoYog £5" Tis © Ter exeve Tov aurov amoPaiu; 'O | ] 


d: Moree yevns vonaCun, £a TeTov, trrev* £Yw Yop Adnvaicg wv aToxgwoppcs Co xa 


bo 


ArYw, jandere ana ewes. Sympol. Lib, 4. Probl. 5. 
+ Hiſt, Lib. 5. \ 


5s The name of Bacchus came from them; but his baſe attributes were CE 
the produce of Greece and Rome. 


' & See Hyde, Huetins, Bochart, and even the great Sir Iſaac Newton. | a 
| 
| 
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- 7 Diod. Sic. Lib. 1. pag. 8. Herodot. Lib. 2. Cap. 3. 

8 MAlrus is originally a Babyloniſh gad and hero. As a god it re- 
preſents the ſun, the ſuppoſed god of light and fire: when it betokens. 
a man, it ſeems to refer both to Chus and Nimbrod ; but more particular- 


ly to the latter, who was the firſt monarch upon earth,- and the firſt - 
deifted hero, Fo | TO SHI ha hi; | | 
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; Ez, Hogs the Egyttions. Ped to. Prom pronounced 
Di er metumes fv The: temple was called-Bteh+/brvreſb: 
in both, frequently alluded. to, by the prephets:atid 
ca a, together with the neighbouring; provitet:Bu- 
The young.men. of ver and-Phibeſatbſhall'fall 


bh \ttie” 8; ark and theſe cities, ſhall go,- mie. captivity.” 
<« 1 He [Nehuchatuner ſhall break alſo the images of Berh- 


YG! 
Ween mn the. land of Zgyp7;-\and a bon 
ne ſhall he burn witte fire:* *The 
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AnciEnNT HisTorY of EGYPT, &c. 151 
ſtance, when he ſays, that Uchoreus, or the prince Orus, was 
the founder of Mempbhrs : Ovuxoptus exTITE ToAuw Mew, emiOave- 
ary Tw wer” Aryurroy For Orus 18 a name of Chaldean ori- 
ginal; by which their chief deity was ſignified: as well as 
ſome of their kings, who aſſumed the name to themſelves, or 
had it beſtowed upon them by their ſubje&s. The worſhip 
of Orus was brought into Egypt by the Arabians, and ſuper- 
added to the religion of the country. And as the Greci/ans 
called the city 4Aur in Egypt Avaris and Aouaris; fo they li- 
quidated and changed the name of Orus, whom they called 
Aoueris, by the ſame inflexion ; whoſe hiſtory we have epi- 
tomized in 5Plutarch in the ſame manner as I have repre- 

. ſented. Ty pev Tgwry Orig yever Ja —Ty ds dcurege Tov Apenpw, 
ov AT0A\ Awva, ov Xa Foto ouTepoy pov Evi01 KRAEC 
The Greeks and Romans called theſe people Arabians: but 
their true name was Cu/han or *Cuſeans; the ſame that they 
gave to the province where they ſettled. This is evident from 
the etymology of Phaccuſa, which is compounded of ws nnd, 
Phacat Cuſan, or the canal of Cuſhan : being called from the " 
canal that it was bounded by, as many places in Egypr were, 
ſuch as Athribis, Cnoufbis, Bebefitis, Phithom. Now Cuſh and 
Cuſhan in Scripture almoſt always relate to Arabia. 


Some, 
4 Thecity Ur in Chaldea is called Oupia: Ev worker The BaCuawnng Ka- 


j-&pivn, nv TIV&%s AEVYEiv WoAiv Ovpunv, Eupolemus apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang. 
Lib. 9. Cap. 17. Edit. Paris. 1628. | 
'5 De Tjfd. et Ofir. Ewa ds Toy paev Oczpuy e HAis xa Tov Apenpiv. Ibid, 
Evios os Paor xa Tov Apungiv ouTw YEYOENRL, XL NAAEIIT 24 Wpeo CuTEpEY "Npoy 
ur” Aryuorioy, AToAAwe ds yro EMAnwv. Ibid. It ſhould be corrected 
from the above, and written. Avnpiv. That Aoxeris and Oras are no other 
than VR of the Hebrews is plain from Manetho;, who calls him by that 
name, and ſays, that he was admitted to the ſight of the gods, and that 
Amenophis deſired the ſame privilege, YJewv VYever I ou Jeary WaTee NP..— 
ſo it ſtood in the old copies. Joſeph. contra Apion. Lib. 1. Cap. 26. 
6 The people here mentioned are ſpoken of under the names of A- 
rabians, Ethiopians, Cuſeans, Cutheans, men of Cuſh and Cutha, 
There muſt have been two places of this name, one a village upon the 
canal, the other a city and capital of a nome, if Pzolemy's account be quite 
true, which laſt was ſituated in Delta at the extremity oppoſite to Babylon. 


152 OBSERVATIONS UPON THE 
| Some, indeed, have thought tat: Dabas.20, peanut} by Gy 
ſhan: but 7 Bochgrt has proved paſt contradic 

gnifies 4rabia, * © 1 ſaw the tents of Cuſbon in aMidtion.: 
 « and the curtains of the land of Madian did tremble,” 
Where the two places are put as :ooduvape: and what the 
land of Madian was, is well known. Zzipporab the wife of 
Moſes, is termed 9Cufitis ;, and ſhe was of Midian. But no- 
thing can ſhew it more clearly than the Pſalmift * © Behold 
« Philifie and Tyre, with Ethiopia :” where the arrangement 
points out the nation. alluded to. And, 2? © I will make the 
« land of Egypt utterly waſte and deſolate, from the tower of 
cr Syene even unto the border of t5, Erhiopia;” A turri Syenes 
uſque ad terminum Chus. Where Chus muſt lignify Arabza: for 
Syene ſtood upon the borders of Ezhiopia proper; therefore 
that country cannot be meant here. There would be a great 
diſtance implyed, and no interval. 3*H Js Euyyy ua 4 ExcPas 
Tin, 1 pev ET TV 0pwv Tyg Arg orig, x0u Ty ALYUETES Wok, 1 0 ov 
To Neg Tgrequcry: _ It had' therefore been rendered better 4- 
rabia; for that is here meant. However, there'is not that 
difference in opinion, which Bochart imagines: for they that 
ſuppoſe Chus to ſignify Erhiopia, mean not Ethiopia proper; 
but 4rabia. For many of the antients placed" Erhi9pia in 
Arabia Felix: others extended it to Perfia and India: Ethiopia 
being with them. in acceptation like India with others; a very 
lax-and undefined term, that they uſed in a moſt unlimited 
manner; of which many +inſtances : ARE be produced, 


a7; 


7 Geogr. Sacr. pars pre. Lib. 4. oo "IP 
8 Habbak. 3. V. 7. | on 
9 .Naunb. 12. V. 1. © PR Re Ne 
: Pjalm. $7. V. 4. tp 4 FR 

2 EZek. 29. V. 10. 

3 Strab. Vol. 2. pag. 1171. 

+ Philoftratus ſpeaks of Ethiopians that were- Shona. Aran Ls 


WKOUY erravda, yevo; 4x Bs De vit. Apollon. _ Cap. 20, _—_ 
awe Life T0T&%/40U, Euſeb. Chron. * Page 25. _—_ 


Ancient HrsTORY of EGYP'T, &c. 15; 
v/oſephus was' aware of this error, arid therefore makes a pro- 
per diſtintion ; telling ns, that, thou gh ſome of the Arabians 
were injudicionſly called 5Erh7opians, yet their true name was 
Cuſeans : OAJonec Yap, wy noZe [Xe5], ET Ka VUY UTO EQUTWY Te, 
ua Tw & Th Aoiz TeVTwv, Xeoaio xakevrai, Hence we find, 
that all thoſe who were deſcended from Chus, and whom 
ſome'people termed Ethiopians, were ſtiled among themſelves, 
and by all the people of 4fa, Cuſeans. Chus 1s called his ſelf 
an Ethiopian, which cannot be conſtrued a native of Africa : 
7 Xug Aro Keg, & & Auiortg, The Alexandrine Chronicle ſpeaks 

to the ſame purpoſe: Eyevvn31 Os Kar oNAog £4 Ths QuXns Tz Xo, 
X5 0vofuerrs, 0'ArHio}, 0515 eyervyoe Tor NepuſIpud yiyarro, The Cuſeans 


then, 


5 See Fhde Relig. Vet. Pers. Cap. 2, pag, 37. Marſham Canon Chron. 
Sec, XIH. S 


6 Antiq. Jud. Lib, 1. Cap. 6. 


7 Syntelli Chronograph. pag. 47. Edit. Paris. 1652, The Arabians are 

generally ſtiled E/hiopians by Procopins. Xes, & ov Aires : Euſeb, Chron. 

P. 11, Edit. Scalig. Kai: wgonaJooav ix prev Kes XKergie ArJiowes ures £404, 

Zonare Annales: Lib. 1, Cap. 5. Bochart goes too, far in ſuppoſing that C- 

ſhan refers always to Arabia. As the Arabians were in ſituation near to the 

land of Cangan, they were” better known to the 1/-aelites than the weſt- 

ern Ethiopians could poſſibly be; who were however deſcended from 

Chus, as well as the others, and ſometimes alluded to in Scripture, and 

called Cyſeans. Therefore in theſe caſes the ſenſe of the text muſt direct 

us. ; $:Can the :Cyſean change his ſkin, or the leopard his ſpots?” Fere- 

miay 13.Y., 23. This relates to the weſtern Z1h:0pians. So does the paſſage 

in Chap. 46. v. 9g. of the ſame prophet: © Come up, ye horſes; and 

<« rage, ye Chariots; and let the mighty men come forth : the Zhio- 

&« hians (Cu/p), and the Libyans, that handle the ſhield ; and the Ludim, 

<« that handle and bend the bow.” Cyfþ is not here Arabia or the Arabian; 

but, as it is rendered, the Ethiopian. The Ethiopians were of the ſame 
family as the Arabians ; and, like them, came from Babylonia; of which 

there are many traces. The firſt province of Ethiopia trom Egypt is the 

land of Sennaer at this day. In ſhort, the Cyſeans were twotold,. both 

called Erbispians;, | Fe 

"Ot juev duooopmers Taepiovos, 04 9* wviouros. 

The eaſtern were more generally termed Arabians, Of both theſe na- 

tions | Herodotus gives" atvery diſtinct and fatisfaftory account, Lib. 7. 

Cap. 9o. Hyde is therefore wrong, Cap. 2. pag. 28: Ex difis conſtat. 
quod Cuſh ſemper in S. Bibliis fit Arabia, 0 

U 
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r54 OBSERVATIONS veon Taz" 
then, However they may be ſometimes tiled Erhiopians,” were 
no other than Arabians., And hence it was that the Cuftarr 
provinces it Egypt were thus interpreted. 'Tt 'is|/now very 
plain 'why Phactuſa ' or Cuſhan, together with the nome of 
Heliopolis, (of which it ſeems to have been a portion) were 
called Arabian: even from the Arabtans, or, as they were 
originally ftiled, the Cz/eans, who poflefſed them ; and at their 
departure bequeathed their name to them. The Greets there- 
fore expreſſed themſelves ill, when they firſt diſtinguiſhed 
theſe nomes; which they ſhould not have tiled Noo: 71; Apa- 


| (ir, but ra» A peſdwov : not Arabian nomes, but nomes 'of 


the Arabians: which would have been a truer interpreta- 
tion of Tabir Cuſhan; as they were not denominated fron 
their ſituation, but from the nation that once poſſeſſed them, 
Theſe ſtrangers therefore who ſettled in Egypt were no 
other than the Cuſeans ; and have been ſtiked Arabian ſhep- 
herds : for all the primitive Arabrians were nomades or {ſhep- 
herds. This people becoming lords of the country, undoubt- 
edly choſe where ſeemed moſt eligible; and their-profefion 
would lead them to the beſt of the land for paſturage: in 
which reſpeC&t Go/hern had not it's equal. For it-was 'part of 
the T0 Amvere, the rich champain of Egypt: ſo that this 
circumſtance among others would induce one to ſappoſe that 
they ſettled here. This 1s confirmed by the worſhip which 
they eſtabliſhed in theſe parts; the cities they built; and the 


name that they bequeathed to the province. In the Moſaic 


account the land of Goſhen 18 repeatedly faid to be in the land 
of Egypt, © in the beſt of the land:” and yet the Seventy 
call it Too T1; ApaBiag: which could ariſe from no other 
reaſon but it's being the land of Cy/bar, which was inter- 
preted Arabian: for in * Arabia It was not ſituated. In our 


tranſ- 


8 Many have thou oht, that the place given to the children of Jae! 
tor their abode in Egypt was at FROnn, or in the NY of it : which. 


MY was 


tranſlation.we call the place,. where I, ſuppoſe, them, to ſettle; 
Goſhen; which may. perhaps: ſound ſomewhat remote,; from, 


fairly. be.rendered Gu/han:. which: amounts only: to, a, differ- 
ent dialect; and, like Coptis, Kuptis, Amyurrog, Agyptus, rea 
lates to one and the ſame place. This is plain from Bar 
Bablul, the Syriac Lexicographer; who always expreſſes Goſper 
by. 1&2, Cuſhan; and interprets it Cu/hatha, or the land, of. the 
Cuſeans, . Oriental evidence muſt in this caſe, be eſteemed. of 
conſequence; and 1s a confirmation of what I maintain. 

According to the above determination, the place where 
the children of 1-ae! reſided in Egypt was in the principal 
Arabian nome; at the extreme and higheſt part of lower Egypt, 
called -Guſhan, This agrees well with what. is ſaid of Foſeph; 
that he 9 made ready his chariot, and went, UP to. meet 
&« T/-ael his father, to Goſhen : © which term of gozng #þ muſt 
have it's weight ; and cannot be made to agree with any other 
ſituation, that has been attributed to this land. And it is a 
circumſtance not to be overlooked: for the ſacred writer ſpeaks 
always with meaning and preciſion. That the reſidenceof Pha- 
raob,and thechief ſeeneof all the wonderful tranſaQtions was in 
lower Egypt, may be inferred from many paſſages in Scri. 


and by degrees tapering towards a point, was ſuppoſed by 


a= 


- 


environs, which they . continually miſplaced. Zonaras, ſpeaking of 
Pharaoh's admitting Facob and his family into Egyp:, ſays, that he 
placed them at Heliopolis: Kai jpaguv Toyptvas ewai mrs part” avTY, CUWEN wane 
Ev GurTois T1v, & HA Toke Karon, Vol, 1, Cap. 11. According to 
the later diviſion of the country, it might not improperly be eſteemed to 
have been part of the Heliopolitan nome. 


9 Gen. 46. v. 29. 


3 Vol. 2, pag. 113 3 ; | 
Se, U 2 


what I ſuppoſe it to; repreſent. 'The original is: wy, and may. 
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pture. This part of the country, being very broad at it's baſis, . 


1,Strabo to be like the Greek letter » inverted. Secylax Cary- 


was the ſituation of the Cyſean nome, called by Ptolemy Phaccuſa. But 
they were at a loſs to determine where either Helopolis itſelf was, or it's. 
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: andenfis thought it-reſembled an ax or hatchet :-*E51/& 4 a;: 
-i'1 yurrtog Toucds. Ty idectv oores 'Wenxercesr. But the natives'efteemeq 


_—_ 
o 


it to:be more like-the ſettion of a pear: on which account it 


was ſtiled by:-them;' and by the Hebrews, Rab and Raaeb; and 
by the Arabians Rib and Airib, Tellus piriformis:. and this 
very part of the country, that now reaches from overagainſt 
Cairo downwards towards Roſetta, 1s called 3Erib at this day. 


The ſacred writers, in ſpeaking of the wonderful occurrences 
- which their forefathers had been witneſſes to in theſe parts, 


refer them ſometimes to the land of Ham in general : but at 
other times they are more determinate; and ſpeak of them as 


particularly tranſacted 'in Raah or lower Egypt. 4 I will 
..<, make. mention. of Rahab and Babylon.” 5 © Thou haſt 
|. 5 broken Rahab in pieces, . as one that is flain: Thou! haſt 


« ſcattered thine enemies with thy ſtrong- arm.” And 1/arah 
ſtill more expreſily; ® © Awake, awake, put on ſtrength, O 
« arm of the Lord;—Art thou not it that hath cut 7Rahab, 
«« and * wounded the Dragon?” 7, e. Pharaoh, who is often 

# % al- 


2 Geogr, Vet. Vol. 1. pag. 43. | te Pome 
3 Leo Africannus calls it Errif. Ab Altairo Roſetum oram vocant Erri- 


fiam : ab Alcairo ad Bugie confinia Sahid—Tota Bgyptns cum fit fertiliſ- 
fima, Sabidica tamen provincia reliquas partes, omnts generis leguminum, 
axloneun, . Par prems linique copia antecellit : Errifia frutlibus & orizd. 


Lib. 8. is is the ne910v Aipuars of Herodotus. 
+ Pſalm. 87. v: 4. Tr 
s Pſalm. 89. v. 10. 


 '6 Chap. 51.v. 9. 


7 Among the Punic remains at Malta 1s a hill, which is ſtill called 
Gibel al Rahab, for the ſame reaſon that the country of lower Egypt was 
ſo named ; being of a conical or triangular figure, like the cowl of a 
monk's hoodl. Gzbel at Rahab fic dittus ratione et occaſione figure, que ad 
inſtar cucullati cuicunque mare de ſubter tranſeunti apparere videtur. Abelz 
Malta. pag. 49. Cap. 68. Edit. Lat. Es 


3 In the Vulgate, Numquid non Tu—vulneraſti Draconem ? *©* Thou 


<« gidft divide the ſea by thy ſtrength : thou brakeſt the heads of the 


* dragons in the waters.” P/alm, 74. v, 13. 
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AncrenT His TorRY oF EGYPT, &c. 157 
alluded to under that name. - This 'may be learned from a ſi- 
milar-paſſage'in Ezekiel : 9 Speak, and ſay,” 'Thus- faith the 


.*, Lord God; Behold, Iam againſt thee; Pharaoh king of E- 


« pypt, the great dragon that heth 'im the 'midſt:of his 
« rivers, which hath ſaid, My river 1s -mine' own, and I 
« have made it myſelf. But I will put hooks in thy jaws.” 
But: nothing can prove the fituation' of the 1/rae/ites. more 
plainly than the words of Moſes. I have mentioned before 
that lower Egypt differed from the upper ;/ inaſmuch as it was 
all a flat, but the upper had hills and: declivities. It is ob- 


ſerved by travelters that it ſcarce 'ever rains here : but this 


want is amply ſupplied by the waters of the Nile; which an- 


nually overflow, and render the country amazmgly fruitful. 
'Theſe are circumſtances that are peculiar to Egypr/, and which 
are not obſervable in other regions. Moſes therefore, to pre- 
vent any diſappointment among the 1ae/ites on account of 


the different ſoil and climate where they were going, tells 
them before hand what they were to expect.''! ©© For the land 
«© whither thou goeſt in to poſſeſs it is not as the land of E- 
&« gypt, from whence ye came out,. where: thou ſowedſt thy 
© ſeed, and wateredſt it with thy foot, as a garden of 


<« herbs : But the land whither ye go to poſleſs it is a land of 
<-hills and valleys, and drinketh water of the rain of heaven.” 
"This deſcription can relate only to that part of Egypt-called 


Delta: for the other had hills and mountains, and ſprings of 
water.. The ſoil of the lower was very little above the ſur- 


face of the river : on which account in early times they were 


continually making artificial mounds (ywuare), on which 
they raiſed their cities. It was likewiſe of a ſoft, yielding 
nature; wo Ts Forzues, Compoſed of the ſediment of the 


Nile: ſo that a perſon might eafily with his foot make a 


channel; and the water would in many places flow in, or riſe 
CETT up 
7 Deuteron, 11,V, 10, 11; 
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up. towards.,the ſurface., All theſe, paſſages relate manifeſtly 
to: lower Egypf,. which was triangular, flat, and abounded 
- with canals. and rivers: ;and-they afford. ſtrong evidence in fa- 
vour .of what, I have been. proving. The ſituation of the 
children of : 1f-ael at the vertex of the country agrees well, as 
I before mentioned, with the place of reſidence of Foſeph, 
which muſt have been, below : and. 1t 1s therefore with great 
propriety ſaid, that © he made ready his chariot, and went 
< up to meet J/ael. his father,” It agrees hkewiſe with, the 
account given by * Joſephus; who makes the general rendeſ- 
vous of the children of 1/ael at their departure to have been 
at Latopolis or Litopolis, He calls it indeed Letopolis : but 
that was an inland city, to the weſt; far out of the way for 
people: who were taking this journey :. 3 Ayr#g ToXg uerayaioge 
But he explains himſelf in ſuch a manner, as not poſſibly to 
be miſtaken. © They journeyed from a city, that was then 
<< in ruins, where Babylon was afterwards built :” but Babylon 
was built upon the-hill of the quarries, cloſe by Latopolrs, which 
is the city meant here: and ſo it ſhould be read in oſephus; 
Tv os TOpELCLY EMOLSVTO VOETOL AceTOTOAY Epnjov 80RY EV TOKG TOTE* Bax{(3u- 
Awv Yop US"Epov XTICETRL EXEL» This Latopolis 1s the ſame that is. 
mentioned by Herodotus and +Strabo, overagainit. Cercaſoura, 
ws Gorge and 

2 Antiq, Jud. Lib. 2. Cap. 15. on, 
3 Ptol. Geogr. Lib. 4. A | 
+ Litopolis, or, as it is called in the Itinerary, Latopolts, was originally a 
town where the people who helonged to the quarries dwelt. Babylon, when 
it was rebuilt; was made uſe of for a garriſon, and was cloſe to Latopo- 
lis : ſothat they are mentioned as the ſame place. BaCuawv Peuprov gpujarov. 
Strab. Vol. 2. pag. 1160. Latopolis was at that part of Egypt: where it 
was narroweſt; at the junction of the upper and lower country, over- 
againſt the apex of Delta. It was of fo particular a ſituation, that peo- 
ple could not well come from any other part, but the province of Cu/han 
or Goſhen, to make it a place of rendeſvous : it lay ſo much out of the 
way of other places. See alſo Herodotus Lib. 2. Cap. 8. of the hill of 
Arabia. Strabo diſtinguiſhes between Lztopolis and Latopolis. The for- 
- mer he places cloſe by Babylon, as I have ſhewn : the latter he mentions. 


Vol. 2. pag. 1171. in the vicinity of the city of Crocodiles above four 
hundred miles higher, almoſt as far as Syene, 


Ancient His TORY of EGYPT, &c. 159 
and the province of Cuſhan. 'The next place that ' the 
Tſraehtes came to was Succoth, or Tabernacula, called by 
the Greeks Exyai; which lay direftly in the rout. The 
Greeks ſhould rather have interpreted Szuccoth by Emot, which 
more immediately expreſſes the meaning, and is probably 
derived from it. All theſe circumſtances correſpond mar- 
vellouſly to the eſtabliſhment of what I have been endea- 
vouring to prove. 

Here then was the land to which the children of T1/-ae] 
ſucceeded, after it had been abandoned by it's former inhabi- 
tants: but at what interval is uncertain. It ſeems pretty 
plain, from the tenor of the Scripture, that they came'into a 
vacant, unoccupied diftrict. And, as it was the beſt of the 
land, there is no accounting for it's being unoccupied, but by 
the ſeceſſion of the Cyſeans, whoſe property it had lately been. 
Toſe epÞ, when he inſtructs his brethren what anſwer they were 
to give to Pharaoh, when he ſhould inquire about their occu- 
pation, lays this injunction upon them; 5 © Ye ſhall ſay, thy 
« ſervants trade hath been about cattle, from our youth even 
« until now, both we and alſo our fathers: that ye may dwell 
*« jn the land of Goſhen; for every ſhepherd is an abomination 
* unto the Egyptians.” From whence Le Clerc very juſtly col- 
tes, that this land muſt have been 1n poſleflion of ſhepherds or 
herdſmen before. 27 enim colligere potuifſet Joſephus fratribus, 
arte editd, eum trattum incolendum conceſſum iri, niſi &, The 
inference he makes 1s good, that there muſt have been ſhep- 
herds in thoſe parts before; otherwiſe Joſeph could not have 
foreſeen that, upon telling their occupation, this land would 
neceſſarily be given to his brethren. But, that the ſhepherds 
were Egyptians, as he affirms, 1s unwarrantable to ſuppoſe: 
and, as to the national cuſtom that he alludes to, it is all 
matter of groundleſs furmife. Authority for it he has none : 
nor can any reaſon poſſibly be given to ſuppoſe that the Egy- 

ptians 

5 Gen. 46. v. 34- 
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prians deſerted the beſt of their land. They were undoubt- | 


edly Me Arabian ſhepherds, who were before in poſſeſſion of 


it; and. were called Cu/han or Cuſeans, from Chus the founder 
of their race. "They gave name to this part of the country, 
which was called from them Cuſhan and Guſhan; by Ptolemy 
Phaccuſa, Þaxxre ; which 1s ſuppoſed to have been the name 
both of the city and pr ovince. They deſerted it at laſt, being 
expelled by the, natives: and the land lay for ſome time deſo- 
late: which accounts for the words of Foſeph, which cannot 
otherwiſe be explained. It likewiſe affords a fatisfaftory rea- 
ſon: for the Iſraelites finding ſuch eaſy acceſs into the country ; 
ſo as not only to dwell in it, but to have the land of Goſhen, 
given them for a poſſeſſion, even the beſt of the land of E- 
gypt. 7 * And Tfrael dwelt in the land of Egypt in the coun- 
op try of Goſhen; and they had poſſeſſions therein.” 

It is ſupported ſtrongly by the evidence of Manetho; who 
tells us, that the ſecond Shepherds ſucceeded to the places 
which had been deſerted by the former : and mentions par-, 
ticularly that the city Abaris, which had been built by the 
firſt Shepherd king, was given to thoſe of their body who 
were employed in "the ® quarries. The L:ithotomie or quarries 
were cloſe to the deſerted city; which for that reaſon was 
called by the Greets in after times Lithopolis or Litopolis. | 

Fojephus, out of a deſire to aggrandize his own nation, 
ſuppoſes that the Shepherds who bore rule in Egypt were 
his anceſtors; and that hence aroſe the hatred that the Egy- 
ptians bore them: 9 or: xarax T1Yv Xwoav aurTw EOaAFEUTRY pawy 6s 
Tgoyoros. For this reaſon he makes no difference between the 


two- . 


6 The words of Le Clerc are theſe : antea etiam eam regionem Paſtori- 
bus Zgyptis attributam, qut ſejunti ab aliis vivebant, 9ui enim colligere. 
potuifſet Foſephus, fratribus, arte editd, eum traftum conceſſum iri, niſi fr & 
more gentis ? 

7 Gen. 47.V.27. 

'S Je/eph. contra Apion. Lib. I, q 26. 

9 7oſeph. contra Apion. Lib, 1. $. 25. 

1 
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twofold -race-of ſhepherds; which Manetho, even as he quotes 
him, ſufficiently diftinguiſhes.. The firſt were the” Cuſeans 


and their Paſtor kings, who held the country in' bondage : 


the. 6thers were- the:Tſraelizihh ſhepherds; who ſucceeded to 
the firſt, and were themſelves un a ſtate of * ſlavery. 

We are informed by  Manetho, that the Shepherds who 
came firſt into Egypt were called "Txowe, Hyc/os ; the firſt ſyl- 


lable, in the ſacred dialect, ſignifying a lord or prince; and' 


the latter, in the national common tongue, a ſhepherd. This 
is not fatisfatory;z though taken, as Fo/ephus aſſures us, from 
Manetho. There are few inſtances of - words compounded 
from two different languages. * Beſides, the etymology was 
probably to be looked for in the language of the people who 
were called ſo. Eufeb;us has given us this title ſomewhat dif- 
ferent, and deduces'it from one language only : ? Exaxuro 0 
To OVUMev cuTwy evo; Cxeoous TETO 0 £54, (Pacineg Touyneveg., To 


yup "TK, ad $5002 VAWTTRY, Bao ikea T1 pucuver To ds OYEENE, mo yuny: 


«1. * This whole nation had the title of Hukouſſos or Royal 
« Shepherds : for the firſt ſyllable in the ſacred tongue ſignifies 


« 2 prince, and the two laſt a ſhepher | 4  Euſebius ſeems to 


have taken ſome pains, to give us.a more genuine  3reading 
| OS IS than 

: Many are miſled by a miſtake of Manerho in making the firſt Shep- 
herds retire towards Syrza and build Feruſalem : from whence they con- 
clude they were 1/raektes. But this 3s a trifling circumſtance. to go upon, 
in oppoſition to expreſs evidence to the contrary. And even here, they 
argue upon a falſe principle; as if Jeruſalem was built by the children of 
Tirael. Jebus was a city of the Zebufites before [rae came into Canaan : 
and it was never fully in their poſſeſſion, till Foas took the ſtrong hold of 
Sion, The {fachtes therefore did not build it : nor did the Shepherds, I 


imagine, who were before them ; though there is no proof of this, and 
it is unjuſt to make any inference either way. 


2 Prep. Evang. Lib. 10. Cap. 13. He makes the whole word to be a 
compound in the ſacred ANSUage. From whence we may learn that the 
language ſo called by the Zgyptians was the Cuſean or antient Arabian; 
the ſame. as the Chaldee. | eb wet IR 

3 He probably had corrected this paſſage from Apion, who, as-well as 
Manetho, wrote. the hiſtory of Egypt. | | 
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than that which 3 is Sag" in Faſephias and,” from "the light 
thit he*affords'ns, we ay! poffibly arrive-at the true tnean. 
of the word; thous gh conitrary to his determination” "The 
Ol were vety unfortunite iti their btymblogies; and bad 
every thing from the orientals : ſo 'mueh 16," that 
there is fearce an inftance of their repreſenting things truly.4 
Manttho WiSfIf was an Egyptian greculed: andthe miſtake may 
be ofiginally"ir hint; "as he was as little acquainted with” the 
ficted Enguagef hisicountry as a foreigner ; the knowldge 
of it being in tis time Toft The Cuſeans were certainly'ſhep- 
herds, and were generally termed fo by the -Bgyprians. But 
this-muſt not be efteemed their gentile name : for they werede. 
rtominated from their country, and diſtinguifhied by the name 
of” "their fathers. That name was Cu/h atid Cuban; which'the 
Greeks expreſfed by Xevs and X2o0;. -'This' Exſebius has 1 Pre- 
ſerved; but has not tranſmitted the name entirely pure and 
unembarrafſed. Uc or Ouc certainly ſignifies lord or prince, 
fornething great'and noble. It is a Babyloniſh word; ind was 
adopted” by the Egyptians, and occurs often in the namt'of. 
their kings. The original which Joſephus copied was "Txxeuc, 
or, with the*Greet termination, "Texzoure; ; that 1s, the great 
A or lord Cuſean, It 1s true, *Yxxouooc, or, as it hadbet- 
ter be written, "Tzxxzoo, relates to a people who were ſhep- 
herds: but that profeſſion 1s not neceflarily nor-origmally in- 
etaded in the name. ; Foſephus having ſaid that Luy ſignified a 
ſhepherd, ' induced Evuſebius to retain it, and to write the 
word Texovouc'; A miſtake that is cafily remedied, © ©... 
: © The" Egyptians had feveral terms of honour, which rhe 
eh 4s 1b ,Pre- 


4 oy ; "Gn Sa Y AN SY 4 27 | 


4 How ſhould they poſſibly be happy in their etymologies'of foreign 
—_—_ who go ſo wide of the mark even in their nativeha 'when 
they undertake to define any” thing ? Plato:m his Cratylus fays! that” av- 
Sjurre IS guaff &volpur « one, contemplans QHee. viderit: Tvlpcy 11 Apes 71 
& vw pony? yon, quaſi youn, fetus : ovgavery Maps T0 av opeey" rev. 2&1) Jeds, 
Taper 79 SFewy.1 0: 01 Cons Tpeggens; This was ,one..at | 
that ever Greece law. — See © Eb ac EOrS Ab 


ONS DD) TSHR? 9311 as 
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prefixed to the names., of. great. perſonages : : fach as .Petah, 

Caen or Cohen, and the title that we are ſpeaking Yodin,0 Ub, 
ar Oyac; for ſo/it.is, often, written., The firſt 1s.to.be, found in 
Petipbra, Potipherab, Petiſonius, Petofiris, 'Petarbemis,  Petus 
bafſtes the Tanite, and 5Peteſuccus, builder of. the _ labyrinth, 
Petis, called Peteos in Homer, the. father of- Meneftheus the 
Athenien, 1s of the ſame original; £ ® roy yay Neva: Tov Marge Mg» 
venFets Ty | FoaTeurayreG fig TD pornwy, Aaveps AryvnTiov. uTaptoure 
x. 7. >. | Cahen likewiſe, or Cohen, ſignifies a prince or ruler; 
and alſo a prieſt. For both the antient Cuſeans and the Egy- 
ptians are ſaid to have choſen their kings from among, the 
prieſts, /, It ſometimes [ſignifies a great officer : for Ira the 
Fairite, is ſtiled 7 Caben, We read in Artapanus, as. quated 
by. 3 Eyſebius, that the-Caen of Heliopolis. had a daughter that 
married one Canebro: in which the hiſtory of Foſeph is ob- 
ſcurely alluded toz who married A/enath the daughter of Po- 
tifere,or Petifra, called by 9 Eutychius the Caen of Heliopolis. 
Canebro.is may m2, the Hebrew prince or ruler; ' Caen, Cobex, 
Con, having in many, languages that ſignificatian. Sabacon the 
Ethiopian means ;Sabe Rex, © the Arabian king of Saba ;” and 
1s not gragely.s en name of the _y” ERR : Canoubis, 
: : 105 W 4. 0 hs 


5 ; Sharthgin antalh:: Lib, 46. Cap: 2519 idt 1yd : 2liod 


6 Diodotus.Sic, lib. 1. pag. 17: ' Ev rois xpovers- %. Ty Marr tr 
Azuoev, Agoupicey EpexSeve* AiyurTwr ds e(Baoineuoe Tleriowvieg, 6 nas Oopay. 


Cedren. Compend. Hiſtoriar. pag. 46. Edit. Paris. 1647. See alſo pag. 41, 


Cheremo, as we learn from Foſephus, fays that the Egyptians called Moſes 
Tafethen; and Joſeph Peteſeph. Atyuvaria ds avrois ovejprra twai, Ty jr 
Muucy Tioiyev, Tw o Iuonru, NericeÞ. Contra Apion. Lib. 1.4. 32. Pete- 
ſeph 1s Petah Oſeph or Joſeph. 


+712. Samuel. 20::v,26. The ſame title is given..to Zabud the cl of 
Nothas, 1 Kings. 4.v. 5. 


-3: Hiſt. Synagog. pag. 230: Edit. Scalig. Amſtel. Janſon. able. V1 


9 Annales; ET. Pocock. Fwa$y I. Pag- wah _ I, V4.5, pt, 
| the-Caben of On. | vx WEST 7: ACP} Vi *68 Wy 5 


'# Chaan' ay, coffin men oft regu, Tart Fares: *Hawofer. 
' Amcentiati Teac: 4 36: jo dB! oietad WAL INST. 39V5 48115 


2 In like manner Conchares, Tarracon, Cm &c, 
X 2 
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-' 'or;/ as it ſhotd:be expreſſed, Oart-Ouph, is * the lord 'Ouph, 


of which Pinay Tay there hereafter" Obiniladanis, the name 
\-of a king of - Babylon is Carn al Ado 'or-Adonai. Thos Con- 


9 in, whom fricanus ſpecifies by his twofold titles, © 


| Koyxonepos, 0 Ka "ExATiSt Erpceryarmrn 0s | IS (like Sabe Con ) The- 


-nos Con Ouc Al Orus:' which laſt has been by-inexperieticed 


writers contraſted to Coleros.” 'Thamas' Couli, the late' Ccon- 
© *queror of Perfia, was” diſtinguiſhed by the” ſame title; and 


+ called Coul; CHar2 Which: is MIVirt-uſe in 'great part of Tadia 


*-CBits; the great founder of the Cuſean race, is 


and Tartary. -'The German toning is ſimilar to-it; and we 


ſeem-to retain it'in our word king, but more apparently ; in 
the feminine. "Maundevile3 calls the empetor of Chind'the 


\"Chane of Cathay. "He ſpeaks*of the ſege-or reſidence of the 
""'preat Chane: and ſays, © the lordes here han'folk of certayn 


- «« nombre, als they may ſuffice: but the grete Chane hathe every 


eqay folke at his coſtages and expences, als withouten nombre.” 
Ching is Chan, the celebrated Tartar emperor, called Ch2z; "a 


: "thay by Hatho, "is-interpreted the king of kings : : for” 


js the” piitport' of Changis Chan; anſwering v4 very nearly = 
words of the ſame ſignification in *Engliſh. © £1 O7 
* The other term of honour mentioned by Jofe phus and" Eu- 


 ſebius, which 1 is moſt to the preſent purpoſe, is found” prefixed 


to many , names both -of 'Babyloniſh and. Egyptian [Aha 

Val ted Oncchus, 
OubPhu,  Rgechus ; : from whence came the Tobbhas and Batthus 
of the Gor and Romans. It is ſometimes written Ochas, 


and compounded Belochus, a name aſſumed by ſeveral. eaſtern 


y”, A; Princes. 


3 Travels. pag. 257,264. © Ur 
4 The plural inflexion is now loft in moſt & Zretih ANY "bit three 


© hundred years ago we ſhould have. written and pronounced king-es king, 


what 18 here expreſſed Chingis and Changis Chan; that is, Bzoicvg Baci- 


© Arwy,\ "Fhe inſcription of this prince's ſeal is mentioned by ebannes de 


Plano Carpini, and, according to his tranſlation, ' is this: minus in 


= Tak tt Caynch Chi "Juper terrfam, Foban. de Plano Cor Ivy 8. He 


as in Tartary anno 1246; being ſent thither by *Popr Tiymitent TV" See 


*aHo the Travels of William de OI, anno 1253, Ch. 27. 
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princes. Achoris,  Aoborus; and .Ueborews the -name of the 
perſon who: built Memphis, is. of the like: compoſition; and. 1s 
je Ouc Aur, the great Qrus, the prince of light, and 
the deity of fire. There were ſeveral. kings.in Egypt of. the 
name of Cheres: ſome. arg ſtiled-Acheres or Acherres; which 
is the mighty Cheres:” others are ſtiled Conchares and Achen- 
js that is Ouc Caben Cheres, * the great, lord and ruler Che- 
« xo5,” Of this many inſtances may be found in the Alexandrine 
Chronicle, as well as in Euſebius. Acheres and Achencheres 1s, 
according to the Greek acceptation, ** the great lord: Mars :” 
but properly it is arez, a hon; from whence the apy; of the 
Greeks was derived. 5 AAxng yutv xa: pups oupeſBohov auTobi; 6 
 Azwv.,. It was a title firſt conferred on the third king of 4/- 
_ firia, of whom I ſhall treat hereafter. The Egyptians, who 
called Ham, Cham, pronounced Arez, charez and cherez : 
hence Acchencherez, or Ouc-cahen-charez. So Hala, Habor, 
Haran were at times pronounced Chala, Chabor, Charan. 
_ Theſe titles were retained by the Egyptians even 1n later 
times. Eudoxus, who reſided at Helopolts, 1s ſaid by 6 Laer- 
tius to have ſtudied under Tconuphy, a prieſt of the country. 
IxozPv was not,, I apprehend, the name of - the perſon, 
| but of the deity that he was prieſt to.; whoſe name and 
title, properly expreſſed, was 7 Ouc Cahen Ouph, © the mighty 
_* prince Ovfh;” or, as the Greeks would have called him, Ca- 
 nouphis. Plutarch mentions this perſon expreſily by this 
name, and ſtiles him COPE, 3 XovePiG TEOM1TNG And 1 in 


an- 
5 Clam. Alex. Stromat. Lib. 5. pag. 671; Edit, Potter. ED 
'Bi'Lib. 8. —- 
7. Ouc and Onac, ſignifying ſomething great and ſplendid, was not on- 
ly admitted as a title, bur by ſome ſuppoſed to have been a real name. 
| Hence Marbedevs, in his poem upon ſtones and gems, mentions a king 
of Arabia. fo called : Evax, Rex Arabum, fertur ſcripfiſſe Neroni.  . 
\.. The Arabian name Evax is the ſame as Onac differently pronounced. 
Marbodei poete veteris de lapidibus et gemmis carmen. Colon.. 1539. 
i} The prieſt, that, was applied to about the interpretation. of the, cha- 
gr. faund 00.2 6BYFt. in {Orns, $ TPO was called OO This 


Was 


_— 


o 
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another place, Hhetells usthat he was of Memphis : 9 Eudofoy 
He uy XovuPewe Pari MipOrty Sameoat; and at the ſame time 
mentions that Pythugoras ſtudied under Oenuphis of Heliopolrs, 
Neither Chonuphis nor * Oenuphis: are properly the names of 
men; but of the god Anubis, to whom the prieſt was ſacred, 
as well as the college at Heliopolis, where Eudoxus and. Pytha- 
goras * ſtudied. There-is a paſſage to this purpoſe in the ſame 
writer; * where he is endeavouring to ſhew that Bacchus and 
Ofiris were the fame deity. One reaſon, and that a plauſible 
one, is that the ſame plant is ſacred to both; the ivy of Bac- 
| chus being called in the Egyptian language chenofiris :- which 
he interprets the plant of Ofiris. But he. makes a wrong re- 
ference of the terms of which the word conſiſts; and does 
not give the right interpretation. The true reading. is Char 
Ofris; and, in the original, Cahen or Cohen Sehor, the lord 
Sehor or Ofiris. It is a name given to a 3 vegetable; as among 
us plants and flowers have names given them from great per- 
- fonages* but it does not originally ſignify a vegetable ; being 
the title of the god it was conſecrated to. ; | 
I have before mentioned the triumphal exclamation of the 
Arabians to the two "deities which they worſhipped, Aaaa, 
37 AMA, 


6 


was about the time of Ageflaus. Plutarch de Genio Socratis.. Vide Opera. 
Vol. 2. pag. 578. Edit. Xylandr. ns Pn Sa en ebb 

9 De lfid. et Olir, : | np 
7 Chonuphis and Oenuphis are the ſame names differently written ; 
anſwering to the Anubis of the Romans, and the Canoubis of the Greeks, 
"Iroperras, os Ivbayopas prev Ewyyndr Tw AiYvworiuu &eXmeoPnty payload 
TIaelwy Je EexyeOids Ty HAiwowoniry EudoFog de 6 Kvidios XoveP10t Tw-xdl avre 
Aiyoetio. Clem. Alexand. Strom. Lib. 1. pag. 356. Edit. Potter. ..... 
- 2 Er4 o Toy x4TTov, ov EMAnves Te xaftepoucs Tw Atoweoy, xa: ap, Aiyvwrios 
AsYeTa: Xaevoripis ovoppatengat, c1favoros Te opaTtog, ws Pac, Qurov Orr- 
eidosg., Plut, de Ifid. et Ofirid. © bin RLHTN © 10% AN ® 

3 The Egyptians gave the names of their gods to ſundry plants and 
animals z and took them likewiſe theirſelves. This laſt circumſtance is 
mentioned in Lucian's dialogue Pro Imaginibus. Ew yag Tes Atyuativs, 
01Wp 9% fro dai peove aro £108 Wavrws,-ojuws This Nero ovopaniy ths Kopov £71- 
Xpupeves' TX£dov Youv T&% WALL" % GUT ez 8pXveu £5"W./ 7 Heace they had the 
names of Horapollo, Serapion, Hermapion, Chonuphis, Manetho, &c. 
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AMA, Ovua KePag AMam ; It 1s found. in Conſtantine Por phyro- 
gennetus ;. but the paſſage i is imperfect, as he. quotes it ; and 
the right diviſion of. the twa principal words as Ouax OvGag : 

for, 'as Bigy:Aos 19 put for Virgilius, \LeEngog for Severus, fo 1s 
the word OvBe for Ovag, being the ſame as MN, fire or light. 
There 1s good fon to think that Jehovah, the name of the 
God of Iſrael, underwent a like change, and was converted to 
Tue, Fuba, by the natives of Africa, eſpecially the Maurita- 
nigns. They conferred it as a title of ſupreme honour upon 
their kings, whom they are ſaid to have deified. 4 Juba, 
Mauris volentibus, Deus eff. 5 Mauri manife TE Reges colunt ; 
nec wllo velamento hoc nomen fra ev- , HF true readin s then 


« Ouar oy ns ſame as Orus and Oran) cc FR phoey ” Te 
Grecians were perſuaded that one of theſe was the planet Ye- 
nus or the Moon : and *Heliodorus has tranſlated this paſſage, 
and d applied t! the latter part accordingly, making it a feminine 
deity ; ; \Q Atonora HAity xau Lenny AgorTowen. They are the 
words with which Hydaſpes, a king of the weſtern Ethiopians, 
approaching g the altar at Meroe to ſacrifice, invokes the two 
deities of his country ; and which would have been rendered 


more properly, £ Q: Aeowore HXt, Kau ov y. ugg AtoTora. 'q 
©Jlita Attla, Ouc Oubar Alla. Se 


That I am not miſtaken, will appear lu a Gimitar Fa" . 
in” Heſychrue; though it is fomewhat depraved. V8, Aur, lig- 


nifying. light, was thought to be applicable to-many of 'the 
celeſtial bodies, as I: have ſhewn { on which account. the 


G are mp Be wag. YAO: , Among. other S, He 


> Jl 
Pod 
£ 


4 + Mine Felici Octavius, pag. 25, Edit Ouzel. 


©'5 Cyprian. de yanit, Gentium. .. See alſo, Laan. Apologet. 


FOR (: 24s 
Edit. Cerdan. ' $z1den de Diis Syris. Syntagm. 2. hana I. and Onan A+ 
niniadvers. ad Minuc. Fe. P38. 13661 07 £513 ior Ilona TIE 
1772 9060x 5 | ; A *.; gs ee 
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fychius informs us that the planet Jupiter was called by the 
 Chaldeans  MoxoſSoBap. | MoXoſSoBag, Auog G51 Wop Xaxdauwg J 
which Yofius 7 alters to'Monoy Baan. In the'firſt word, or part 
of the word, he is certainly right : but in reſpect to the ſe. 
cond, he is guilty of a bold and, at the ſame time, an unne- 
ceſlary alteration. The text-1s right as it ſtands: and, if there 
be any thing ſeemingly uncommon, it ariſes from the different. 
manner of deſcribing the: fame word, Mx; a circumſtance 
that muſt happen, when there 1s a variety' of tranſcriber 
from one tongue to another. OBag, ike OuBap, Abaprc, 
Azapc, &Cc. relates to light, and is of the ſame radix: on 
which account it is made a repreſentation of Yenus, Fupiter, 
and other planets. The original reading in Heſychius was 
Moaox (the ſame as Mexex) 5 OCap* Aog a510 Txox Radar: 
M TETRAETE : " _- 

7. De Orig. et Progr. Idololatriz. Lib. 2. Cap. 33: : 

8 In reſpect to the antient invocation of the Arabians, it may be worth 
while to attend to the different accounts of it. Euthymius Zygabenus ſays, * 
that they worſhipped the morning ſtar, which they called Chabar or great: 
£10WA0AGTEUY, TPOTKUVOUITES TW £0 Dog a5pw, Xa T1 APpodrTy, nv In xa; Kabap 
TY EUT LV £770v9jeGoucs YAWTTH dna0s os n AeFis &uTy TV MEY A&A, PAag. l. 
Edit. Sy/burg. 1593. We learn from the author of the Saracenica that 
Allah Allah ſignifies God, that Ous 1s greater and Coubar great ; that is, the 
Moon and Venus : Ana, Ana, oun x86ap AMaa. Kai to puev AMAa, AMAR, tpmn- 
veveTa&s 0 Oo, o Otog' To der ova, perCwn? To de Kebap, meyann, nror Eeamuy xa AOpo- 
J;r1. pag. 70. In the Cateche/is Saracenica, ſive Saraceniſmi Anathematizatio, 
it is deſcribed in this manner, Avafepari{w Ts Tw TEewivQ TporxuvouTrg Sp, 
1Youv Tw £woPopw xa Ty APpodiry, mv xaTa% Th ApaCuy YAweoav Kabap ovepce- 
Ceo, mer? £51, pena. pag. 85, © I hold accurſed all thoſe who pay 
< any adoration to the ſtar of the dawn or morning, and te the goddeſs 
« Yenus, whom in the Arabian tongue they call Chabar, that is, great.” 
So likewiſe ſays Cedrenus. Conſtantinus Porphyrogennetus ſappoſes in like 
manner that the planet Venus was worſhipped under the ſame name of 
Choubar; but makes ous a conneCting particle only. INporeuyxorras Jt xa 
£45 T0 THC AOepoditns &5eov, 0 KXAvT1 KyCap' —To os 0U% HaVTL To Xa Tudo py 
7i0:ao1. De Adminiſt. Imp. Cap. 14. There being ſuch a word as Chobar, 
which ſignified: great, theſe writers were led to imagine that it was ne- 
ceſfarily the true reading here. But they did not conſider the redun- 
dancy that enſued from two words of the ſame ſignification being joined 
together in ſo ſmall a period. Conftantine Porph. tried to rid himſelf of 

3: Ln EO this 
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that is, © the lord or prince of light is a name given by the 
« Chaldeans to the planet Jupiter.” There is little difficulty 
in the paſſage; yet it has been the cauſe of much perplexity.s 

It is apparent, from what has been ſaid, that what is terni- 
ed Ouc Oubar by one author, 1s expreſſed Melech, © the lord or 
« prince” by another : whence we may arrive at the true mean- 
ing of this title of honour, though 1t be ſometimes differ- 
ently written. The term then *Yxzourowg, which ſhould have 
been *Y«xourro; Or Ouxxouvooos, the ſame in analogy as Uchorus, 
ſignifies the lord Cuſean: and it might eaſily have been miſ- 
taken for-a ſhepherd. For, as the Egyptians hated the me- 
mory.of the ſons of Chus, who were of that profeſſion; it 
was natural for them to call every ſhepherd a Cu/ean: fo that 
a Cuſean and a ſhepherd might have been taken for ſynony- 
mous terms: but the true meaning 1s as I have repre- 
ſented it. | LE 

I hope I have given a fatisfaftory account of the Arabian 
| Shepherds, who came from Babylonia and ſettled in Egypt ; 
where they introduced the worſhip of their god Alcrus, and 
whoſe kings were the original prieſts of Yulcan. It has al- 
ways been eſteemed a dark and abſtruſe ſubje&: yet many 
evidences of this affair may be farther obtained upon a dili- 
gent.enquiry, as they lie here and there ſcattered in the vaſt 
field of hiſtory; where the Cz/eans are alluded to under the 
names of Aſrians, Ethiopians, Chaldeans. By this means the 
place they originally came from is ſufficiently pointed out ; 

EY though 
this inconvenience, by making the firſt a copulative : but that was contra- 
dicting' the interpretation given by every perſon who had treated of the 
ſubject; and at the fame time did not make ſenſe of it. In ſhort, Ouz or 
Ovax OvCap is the ſame in acceptation as the Mex, OBae of Heſychius : 


and the true reading and interpretation may be from thence confirmed. 
Oux OvBap, ©* the great Ouranus or Alorus.” | 


9. See. Selden de Diis SyTrisz Syntagm. I. Cap. 16. and the readings 
quoted by the learned fob. Albertus upon this word, in his edition of 


Heſychius. 
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though the accounts are ſometimes intermixed with circum. 
ſtances foreign to their ſtory. Eutathius has this remarkable 
paſſage about antient Egypt. x ExAn9n py more, K&T% Tv I0piny, 
NJ TOUT? Xege xa: Atpice, au Toro, xa: Aibromin, Oc Tec eye, 
Aibioma; TEps WY FOAAO0L TWY TANG 500201. The true meanin 
and interpretation of this may be explained in the following 
manner. *© This antient kingdom was called of old A#r;a :” 
which name it received, not, as the Scholiaft on *.Apollonius 
ſurmiſes, Tape To prAcuuey ewai T1v yi 3 Which 18 a vulgar error: 
but from the city Auris and the Aurite, who gave it the 
name Auria, changed by the Greeks to Azz. It was called 
« the river country,” becauſe it was all acquired ſoil, and the 
oft of the river; 3ewuryToG Te V1, Kat Jcopoy TY TOTS. Laſt- 
ly, * it was called Erhiopia” from the Cuſeans, who were called 
Ethiopians : the hiſtory of which people was, according to 
Euftathius, very antient. That the land of Egypt was not 
called A#ria from it's colour 1s, I think, plain from the very 
paſſage that the Schohaft alludes to : 
4 Kai ToTXYpog T piTwv 6A Nifpoog, w VTO WATK 
Ap derau Hegoy * 

where Fr. laſt word is a proper name, and cannot be interpreted 
ueAauwn; as it would not be ſenſe or grammar. It was, we find, 
an antient and almoſt original name; and mentioned as coeval 
with that of Ezh:op:a or Cuyſh: and an early name of Egypt muſt 
be almoſt prior to Greece and it's language; at leaſt, it could not 


| be borrowed from 1t. It was one of the names, me wv moan 


Twy T&Xauw iyogsrs, © mentioned 1in the antient hiſtories of 
« the country :” it's meaning muſt not be looked for in 


Greece. The Greek writers thought Aur to be the ſame as 
ay; and thence formed azga, through ignorance of the true 
meaning of the word. The ſame miſtake prevailed among the 

| Ro= 


: Schol. in Dionyſ. Perieg. ad v. 232. 
2 AdLib. 1. v. 580. 
3 Herodot. Lib. 2. Cap. 5. 
4 Apollon, Rhod. Argonautic, Lib, 4. v, 269: 
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Romans. Hence aroſe the error of 5 Fulius Firmicus; who, 
in ſpeaking of the antient Chaldeans and ſome of the Africans, 
ſays that, ** of all the elements, they paid the greateſt deference 
« to the air:” Afſyrit et pars Afrorum atrem ducatum habere ele- 
mentorum volunt : wherein he was miſled by the ſound. It 
was not the air (Ar or Ay,) but WW, Aur, fire, quite a dif- 
ferent element, that was the principal object of their worſhip. 
The people whom Exftathius alludes to under the name of 
Ethiopians, Tacitus mentions as Afſyrians, ® Sunt qui tradant 
Aſſyrios cqnvenas, indigum agrorum populum, parte Agypti po- 
titos, ac mox proprias urbes Hebreaſque terras et propiora Syrie 
coluifſe. Euſebius calls them, as Euſtathius has done, Ethiopians 
(a name I have ſhewn the Cyſeans to be often denominated 
by;) and ſays they came from the 1:dus, and took up their ha- 
bitation in Egypt : 7 Avon; amo *Ivds moraps avaravre; Woeg TH 
AryurTY winoay, There 18 a paſlage of the ſame author as 
tranſlated by St. Jerome which is very ſhort, yet contains an 
epitome of all I have been ſaying. 9 Sub Acherre in Agypto re- 
gnavi t Telegonus, Oris Paſtoris filius, ſeptimus ab Tnacho. Telegonus 
is here put as a proper name of the prince who reigned. Bux 
it 18 not ſo: it is a Greek compound; and means only an alien, 
one born in another country, -and that came from a great 
diſtance, This being ſettled, the purport of the hiſtory is to 
this effe&t, * When Acherres was king in Egypt, there like- 
* wiſe reigned there a foreign prince, who was deſcended 
« from Orus, and was of the ſhepherd race :” which Orus or 


Alorus was, we know, originally of Babylonia., $0 that the 
whole of this ſhort account relates to the Cxſeans. But it is 
ſaid at the cloſe that this foreigner was in deſcent the ſeventh 
from Inachus. This ſeems to be an intereſting part of the 
ſtory, 


5 De Errore Prof. Relig. pag. 5. Edit, Argent. 1562. 

* Tacit. Hiſt, Lib. 5. Cap. 2. Mar/ham, Sec. XIII. pag. 335. 

7 Euſebii Chron. pag. 25. Edit. Scalig. | 

3 By the [ndus they mean the eaſt, or a place towards the eaſt. 

9 Euſeb. Chron. Hieron, Interpr. pag. 14. Edit, Scalig. 
Y 2 
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ſtory, which is here obſcured. What conneCtion can a ſon 
of Orus have with a king of Argos? What relationſhip could 
poſlibly ſubſiſt between them?-Carry the antiquity of Argos ag 
high as it wilhpoffibly bear; and[make Dnachus, if ever there 
was ſuch a man, contemporary with Abraham : yet the arrival 
of the Shepherds in Egypt, which: 1s here alluded to, muſt 
have been prior to it: at leaſt we may venture to affirm that 
it could not be ſeven generations *later. But there 1s other- 
wiſe no correſpondence between the terms: nor can they 
poſſibly relate to one another. The original hiſtory, of which 
the above is a bad copy, I imagine was this. Sub Acherre in 
Agyptum ſe recepit, et partem regionis occupavit Rex alienigena 
Paſtor; ab Oro Babylonto ortus, et ſeptimus a Noacho. This laſt 
word had been probably tranſpoſed to Onacho ; from whence 
the Greeks altered it ſhll farther, and reduced it to a. name 
they were acquainted with. If this be, as I imagine, the 
true reading, it makes the migration of the. Shepherds to be 
about the time of Serug or Nabor. What is extraordinary, 
this 1s the very time when 1t is ſuppoſed by that very great 
chronologiſt archbiſhop ?U/er-to have happened :. who. refers 

| it 


1 Twonowoc, xx Is5oc, KAnmuns 6 iepor Fewpareve, Tariavog tr, xo APpi- 
3.105 TVopraroyers xara Ivaxev Yewnlma: Mourta. Syncellus. pag. 121, Edit. 
Paris. 1652. 'O dt: wpwros Apytiwn nyerar [ Ivaxos ] xara To Tipe wrov perg 
Eemipxpmry Aroupian aninec, v Xo © vatpev ETECI auThs TE x%: Mwotws, Eu- 
ſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. 10. Cap. g. The king who reigned after the 
expulſion of the firſt Shepherds was but equal in time with Dnachus:+ 
how could a perſon that preceded ſome centuries be the ſeventh from 
him? Amo/is laid the city Auris in ruins : xarzoxa\þs Je Tv AFvgiay (Aveew) 
Autwoig, xa Toy Apyeiov Yevopeves Tvaygovo» Apion apud Clement. Alex. 
Strom. Lib. 1. pag. 320. Edit. Potter. 'O:& Ajpwois eyevelo xar) Ivayor 
Bacixes. Ptol. Mendeſ. apud Tatianum. FS, 59. Edit. Oxon. 1700, See. 
Theophilus ad Autolycum. Lib. 3. | 


2 A. M. 1920. Ex vicind Arabid. irrumpens gens. eorum. quos Hyc-ſos, id- 
eft, Reges Paltores, /Zgyptii vocabant, Memphim ceperunt &c. Uſſerii An- 
nales. pag. 3. Edit. Paris. 1673. Biſhop Cumberland: ſuppoſes that the. 
Shepherds invaded Egypt A.M. 1937 ; in the time of the ſame-patriarchs, 
according to the Hebrew chronology. Remarks on Sanchon. pag. 170. 
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it to the year of: the' world 1920, according to, the Hebrew: 
computation; in the hundred and firſt year of the life of Se- 
rug the ſeventh from Noah; and in the forty ſecond of Terah; 
eighty eight years before the birth of Abraham. But this is. 
a degree of exactneſs that I do not pretend to arrive at. Let 
it ſuffice, that near this period. I. imagine this. event to. have: 
happened.. 


OF SOME 
EY LF =. ENG E $ 
STILL REMAI1 NING, 
WHICH: 
Iluftrate theſe early Occurrences. 


{\HE. lower part of Egypt being annually. overflowed,. 


muſt have been liable to ſome alteration in a long courſe: 


of years.. Among other changes that it has.undergone, it. 
has ſuffered ſome in reſpe&t to it's ſtreams and canals. One: 
of the principal of theſe, if not the very. chief arm of the 
Nile, was the Canobic, or great channel; which is in many 
places fry, except at the time: of the inundation: by this: 
means, all the interamnian country which we have been 


ſpeaking of, the nome of Cuſban and part of the Heliopolitan. 
province,. is joined to the firm land, and conſtitutes a portion: 
of: 
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of Libya, The Nile, that was. firſk..divided. at Cereafora: bee 
tween Babylm, and the. pyramids, is.not. ſeparated: till-you 
come eighteen mules lower :1ſo that the extreme part/of 'Deltg 
is now formed by ſome broken land, that, probably belonged 
to the inferior part of the antient Helzopolifan nome. By 
this means the extent of lower Egypt. is in ſome degree 
abridged. = TIS FELT 
It may ſeem wonderful, if, after an interval of ſo many }. 
ages, and after ſuch alterations, any traces ſhould now remain 
of thoſe early tranſactions that we have been ſpeaking of. Yet 
I think ſome evidences may ſtill be found amid the ruins of 
this antient kingdom. * Marcellinus obſerves that, though 
the Grecians, and particularly Seleucus Nicater, rebuilt many 
cities in A/e, and arbitrarily impoſed names taken from their 
own language and country ; yet the antient and original 
names given by the firſt founders of thoſe places, and which 
were in the Afjrian tongue, were never entirely effaced. 
The ſame obſervation will hold good in reſpe&t to many 
places in Egypr. In a province, that ſeems to have been 
formerly part of the Hel:opolifan nome, 1s a village at this 
day called Cofru Coffin, or © village of Coffin :* which, from 
it's ſituation and the ſimilitude of it's name, -I, ſhould think 
had a reference to the antient land of Go/hen,, The temple 
at Heliopolis was called Beth-ſhemeſh or © houſe of the ſun;” and - 
Ain-ſhems, or ſhemeſh, the fountain of the ſame. -In. this - 
diſtri there is a place remaining, called Beer Shems; which is 
of the ſame purport: it ſignifies © the well of the ſun;” and is 
a laſting memorial of the antient religion of the place. I 
have mentioned that the Arabian nome was ſo denominated 
SEE 6055 HM 
2 Nicator Seleucus —abuſus multitudine btminum, quam ttanguillis in re- 
bus diutilts rexit, ex agreſtibus habitaculis urbes conftruxit, mitis  opibts 
firmas et viribus : quarum ad preſens plereque licet Gr.eeis nominibus'appel- 
tentur, que iiſdem ad arbitrium impoſita ſunt. conditoris, primogenia tamen 


aomma t9n amittunt, que eis Aſſyria lingud inſtitutores veteres indiderunt. 
Lib. I 4 Cap. 8. : vert ets 
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from Cuſhan, which was the ſame as Goſhen. The Seventy 
calls this Geſſem and Geſem; Artapanus *Keoox and Kaioa: and 
it is called by St. Jerome 3Terra Geſen: where each writer 
denominates the place by the name that it went by in his own 
time. I make no doubt, but in the town of 4Geeza we ſee 
the remains of the ancient Geſen and Gefen; as it has been 
at different times expreſſed, This may be proved from He- 
 yodotus, T have ſhewn that Goſhen was the province of Cuſhan, 
and had a city of the ſame name: and that this province and 
city were the uppermoſt in lower Zgypr, where the Ne di- 
vided, In this very nome Herodotus mentions a principal 
city, called by him Cercaſorum, but by Strabo Cercaſoura * 
which has undoubtedly ſuffered ſome change in it's orthogra- 
phy and pronunciation; yet it 1s not ſo far ſophiſticated, but 
that it's true etymology may be arrived at. The original 
name was Caer Cuſh Aur, © the Arabian city Aur :” the laſt term 
was the true name of the place, which was the antient city 
of Orus : the other, Carcuſha, as well as Phaccuſa (by which 
it is called by Prolemy) being accidental terms, and gentile 
marks of diſtinction ; the one given .to diſtinguiſh it's inha- 
bitants, the other to denote it's ſituation. Carcuſa is there- 
fore no more than the Cx/zan city, as Carour 1s the city of 
Ur or fire, by which 1t was ſometimes called. Car or Caer, 
DÞ, Kr, in moſt of the oriental languages ſignifies a city or 
cantons; ; as appears in. Carchemiſh, Carthaida, Carteia, Car- 
naim : and, among the Britons of Phenician extration, in 


Car- 
2 TIpwrov pev Thy Keoogy Pee CPR Apud Euſeb, Prep. Evang. Lib. 9. 


Cap. 27. Mera Js Taura wapsyevedai Tov Te WATER X08 TE5 005)\Du; x0 
Covras Worn vnaptiy, xa xoromenas ew Th roars Kaiogv. Ibid. Lib. g. 


Cap. 23: Conſtantine Manaſſes calls it Goſem : Ev 1 Too omiferat, Xo 


ÞX TS Apaſaing. Pag. 40. Edit. Meurſ, 


3 Vol. 1. pag. 49. Edit. Benedict, Paris. 169g. In the book of 7u- 
 dith of the /ulgate tranſlation Chap. 1. v. g. it is called eſſe. 


4 It is called Gizty by YVanſleb, Gize by Dr. Pocock, Geeza by Shaw, 


Chifi OE Egmont and Heyman ; z and is the Algize of the Nubian geo- 
grapher, 
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-«« nn burgo, che gia ft Citta rimpetto al Cairo vecchio, hoggi a nonmato | 
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Carliſle, Caerdiff, Caerphilly, - Caernarvon, and Coer-uriah in 


Cornwall, Herodotus 18 very. particular in his deſcription . of 
Cercoforum, which he mentions as ſituated at the very'extreme 


: point of Delta; 5 mage To ofu Tu AtATY, Ka Wap Keprea wpoy 
mow. Andin another place he deſcribes it ſtill more exact. 


ly, by ſaying that it was at the point where the N:le was firſt 
divided ; ® Exe: Repxaoups Woo, Kar 1v TXICeTau 0 0 NewAog, £5 To 
IIyAzoiov pewy raw t5 Kavuſdov. This 1s the exact ſituation of 
Geeza; which ſtands overagainſt the pyramids (that are called 
from thence the pyramids of 7Geeza) at the extreme part of 


' Delta, in the antient Cuſean province, where the N;le was of 014 
divided into it's two principal ſtreams. If then there was 


no ſimilitude of . found remaining, and the name had been 
totally changed or obliterated; yet the identity of the two 


Pn might be indiſputably aſcertained. 


' Itis true, the town of Geeza, which I ſuppoſe to be ſituated 
at the extremity of an iſland, 1s by later writers mentioned 


as upon the weſtern bank of. the NJe; the Conobie branch, 


which once ſeparated it from Zyb5ia, being much diminiſhed, 
and ſometimes dried up. But *Dr. Pocock (till places it in an 
iſland; and at the vertex, as it ſtood of old; Whether this 
be the exact truth, I do not know; as it does not. appear like 
an iſland. in the account of that curious. traveller 9Norger. 


' But it is a point of no great conſequence: for while the py- 


ramids remain on one fide, and the hill of Arabia: on the 


| other, whatever lay wn a *line with theſe may eaſily be known. 


They 


5 Lib. 2. Cap. 97. 


: 2 © Lib. 2. _ Cap. 15. 


7 « Chi vuol videre le Piramidi, bifogna che paſk 11 ade et vadain 


« Geza.” Viaggi di Bremond. In Roma; 1679. 
8 Travels. Vol. 1. Plate. 7, 
_ 9 Voyage d Egypte et de Nubie par F. Louis Norden. Fol. Vol. z. 


| PVlanche 17. 


: See Pocock's large Map of Egypt, which is far preferable. to the maps 
of Norden. 
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They are ſure and laſting landmarks; and nearly between 
theſe was the apex of lower Egypt, and the city Cercaſorum. So 
that, if not only the Can#hic branch, but the N:le itſelf was 
to fail, yet the antient ſituation of the places, which I have 
been ſpeaking of, might by this line of direQtion be made 
out. The great Aſ/tuary, between the Ie of Thanet? and the 
main land, 1s in many places reduced to a ditch : yet not on- 
1y the iſland, but the towns upon it, together with thoſe 
that they correſpond to of antient date, are known and de- 
ſcribed : nor has any obſcurity enſued. 

I think then, we may reſt ſatisfied that the Province of 
Cuſhan was the land of Goſhen, and that the chief city in that 
land was the Carcu/ha of the antients, the Ce/a of Artapanus, 
and the Geeza of the moderns. Cercaſorum or Cercaſoura was 
called Car Cuſh Aur, the city Ur of the Arabians; juſt as 
the ſiſter city was called BW5 18 Þ Car Aur Caſdim, the 
city Ur of the Chaldees. Ptolemy indeed calls Phaccuſa the me- 
tropolis of the Arabian nome: but Strabo, who is in this 
point very particular and exact, makes Phaccuſa only a vil- 
lage; and places it very properly upon the Arabian canal, to 
which it's name alludes, and on the eaſtern ſide of the N7le. 
There is therefore reaſon to think, that the province of which 
we have been ſpeaking was termed ſimply Caſh and Cu/har, 
| Without the word Phacat, to which it had. no relation: and 
the chief city was called Cz/han Aur, as I have before ſhewn. I 
am confirmed in my opimon by the teſtimony of the ancient 
hiſtorian Ephorus, who mentioned this city by that name: 
| RaoToavges, WoAtEG AryurTic, 1c MEMVIYT A, E Popos. Golt2ius has a 

coin. of Yeſpafian with an inſcription to the ſame purpoſe, 
KAELANQPITAN. And Stephanus Byzantinus, from whom 
this teſtimony of Ephorus 1s taken, adds to the above, To ebvizov 
Kaooayupry;; © the name of the people is Cafſonorite.” 
Who 


» See Batteley's Antiquitates Rutupinz, 
Z 
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Who: can, after this, doubt whether the Aurite of Egypt were 
Cnſeans? 

Some of the Grerions; who firſt viſited. Egypr, ſpoke of - the 
city Cercaſorum as the city of Orus. But others, inſtead of ex. 
preſſing it Cov or C2pov Tov, altered 1t to Hpwwy wow. The 
Seventy therefore, when they ſay that 3 Jo/eph went: up to 
meet his father, and render what 1s in the original Geſhen by 
"Hpwwv 0X or Heroum, miſinterpret the place that they are 
referred to; which was not Heroopolrs on the Red Sea, but the 
city of Orus in Egypt, So that the place which is really al. 
laded to by them, and- that which I treat of, are the ſame; 
though they have changed the name, and by that means been 
the authors of much confuſion. Juſt above the town of 
Geez is a little iſland called Aurea; which certainly 1s not a 
name of Roman original, though at firſt ſight there may 
be ſome appearance of it. It 1s bounded by a canal called 
Calig Al Cufherah; which is undoubtedly a name of antient 
date, and witneſſes the true etymology of the other. The 
Romans, finding the place called Aur and Aurah, imitated 
the Greeks in adapting it to their own language; and called 
this iſland and the adjacent country Aurea, The later Ara- 
bians, who ſucceeded in theſe parts, have been miſled by this; 
and given the iſland the name of 4Guzarat or Gieziret Eda- 
hab, © the golden iſland.” But the ſituation of this place, 
and the name of the canal, 4! Cuſharah5 (both near the 
point where ſtood the ancient Aur) manifeſtly prove that 
they have been eſteemed appendages to that antient city, and 
have received their names from it. Indeed, the whole coun- 
try where the Cuſeans principally reſided was called Aurah, by 
the Greeks changed to Atria: of which there are many 


tokens, 


45+5* 


3 Gen. 46. v. 29. 
+ Nerden's Travels. Vol. 2 


$ Pocock's large map of Egypt. 
= 
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tokens: The- pyramids near Faiume are called the pyramids 
of *Havara;. which is the ſame word, though a little diver- 
ſafied. Such variations muſt happen in a long coutſe of years. 
The- modern Greeks, who' pronounce avrog, aProg, and au- 
rum, avarum, would call Aurah, Avara at this day. Theſe 
are-wonderful memorials of former times ; and certainly re- 
late to the hiſtories which I have been treating of; to occur- 
rences, that happened in the moſt early ages: ſuch as no 
length of. time has been able to cancel. 

There are many. places to be met with, which terminate in 
Ur and Our; all manifeſtly denominated from the ſame ele- 
ment that: the Carour of the Cuſeans was derived from; as 
may be proved from their hiſtory and ſituation : whence it is 
plain that T am not wrong in the etymology of that place. 
The city that was the boundary of Phrygia and Caria had a 
name of the like purport; which was' given to it on account 
of it's ſituation. For it was built in a moſt inflammable and 
ſulphureous ſoil, and in the neighbourhood of hot fountains; 
ſo that every object betokened fire. It was called Carour and 
Caroura; and the country all around termed Kexauuery or 
burnt. 7 Kagoupe BY prov ECL TG Opuyics Ka TYG Kapiog* Kwhuey y 
EW aUTY WavdoXec EET, xa Gerwy voarwy ex(oag*— ELyedov ds Tor 
EUTEITOG ECL KaAL THO 1) TEpL TOY Maucxvdpoy X90%, 1K. UTOYope0g TUpL TE 
Xau ours EX Es TNG METOY ning —Kow ON Ka Tr Tee; To TuPwn mxb1 


evrev0a wubeuso:, xa TE; Apps, Ka Ty KaTHKERAVMENTY TAUTIV E1VGL 
Oxov. There was hkewile a temple of the ſame name in the 
vicinity of the above mentioned city; and denominated from the 
ſame circumſtances. 5 Merau ds Tyg Anodmneing xa rw Kapoupuy ic- 
gov £4: Mos, Kapoy (Kapoup) K&ASpPENCY, THAWPEVOY aZ 100g, It WAS 
called the temple of Menes; and was probably built by ſome 
of Egyptian race, that ſettled here : who came either from Co/- 
| chis 
6 Vanſleb's State of Egypt. 
7 Strabo. Vol. 2. pag. 867. hed 


* Strabo. Ibid. 
4 2 
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_ chis or Cappadocia, where were the two moſt antient colonies 
from that country. The temple was called Carour : and jt 
was probably ere&ted in honour of the firſt king of Egypr, who 
was called by that name, ;and-in)memory of the city that we | 
have been treating of. There was another city of lower Egypx 
towards the ſea, that was likewiſe called Carour; and is men- 
tioned in the Netitia Ecclefiaftica : by ſome it was) termi 
Achorzs. 

Such are the evidences. .of the Cuſeans having reſided in 
Egypt; who left behind them traces, that are not to this day 
_ eraſed. In the antient hiſtories and monuments they occur 
"very: frequently 3 ; 10 that- Scaliger might well ſay, 9 Milta A. 
rabica in veteribus monumentis /Egyptiacis obſervavimus ; qua 


nobis 1gnota querant fiugioh. v- 
9 Animady. in Zuſeb, Chron, 
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SSJSGTiONs ANSWERS: 

AND OTHER. - 
C ROOFS PR ODUCED:. 
vids 6A FRO 2206 


That the ARABIAN STC; were diſtin&t from the 
ISRAELITES, and prior to them. 


O hiſtory has been eſteemed more difficult to. ſettle 
than that of the Arabian Paſtors: which difficulty has 
ariſen from not conſidering that they were a twofold race, 
and effentially different in almoſt every circumſtance. When 
the Arabians came into Egypr, they are ſaid to have been 
240000 in number: the 1raelites were but ſeventy perſons. 
The former took poſleſſion by force : the latter were invited ; 
and had all they poſlefſed granted to them. The one held 
the people in ſlavery : the others were theirſelves inſlaved. 
The Arabians were driven out of the land : the Iraehtes were 
not ſuffered to depart. Notwithſtanding this, Foſephus among 
the antients, and ' ata Perizonius and others among the 
moderns, 


nes that the 
of Ijracl 


: Hermanni Wi of fi Aeyptiaca. Lib. 3. Cap. 3. Heim 


firſt Shepherds were Abraham and his retinue z and the TT 
' the ſecond. 
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dherns! think that this } hiſtory relates to the 1/raelites only. 
Maritdho, "who is "the firſt that ſpeaks, of theſe Shepherds, and 
from who Afritaniis, Euſebius, and Syncellus haye chiefly 
bortowe@ what" they þ roduce, plainly diſtinguiſhes between 
them.””'\ Yoſephns, and Ddje? of his opinion, have no other 
way'to ſet this evidence aſide, but by ſuppoſing that Maneths 
had'an-utter /averſion to the Jews, and | would: -not mentiqn, 
any "thing in their favour: a ſuppoſition, ſo ill grounded, that 
it is wonderful how perſons of any reflection could. advance 
it.'' For 'what is it that Manetho can be ſuppoſed to have 
ſapprefſed 'out of prejudice? If we were to allow. that. the 
Iſraelites were the Shepherds who got the ſovereignty i in Egypt; 
what would be their hiſtory ? They were in the land of Canaan 
_ during a'famine, and in very great diſtreſs: but were invited 
into Egypr; where their wants were ſupplied : and they were 
permitted to ſettle in the very beſt of the country, and had 
partof it afligned them fora poſſeſſion. , As they,ingreaſed': in 
number, they forgot their obligations: and, riſing .in arms 
againſt their benefaors, ſubdued them by force; and for a 
great while ruled tyrannically over them; burning t! their tem- 
ples/and'cities, and overturtiing their altars; till, by a reverſe 
of fortune, they were defeated in their turn, and at laſt driven: 
out "of the" country. What'is there 1 in' all this detail, that 
Manetho could ſuppreſs'out of ill will to the Jews? There i 1s 
not-a circumſtanee, but an enemy would enlarge upon and 

aggravate;” - All this ſcandal Joſephus would gladly entail up- 
on*the memory 'of ' his forefathers; merely” for this empty 
gratification, <that'it might be'ſaid, that they once bore rule 
in Bgypt ; > &r: xecre Ty Nipe courwy eduvareuray pay 6 Tpoyovor.” 
If this-hiſtory had'really related to the Tjraelites, T do not ſee 
what:couldfave hindered Manetho from prefixing their name 
to it : 1am fare he'could not omit it out-of prejudice. The 


Royal Shepherds were — a diſtinct people from the 7/- 
raet- 


* 2-Contra Apion. Lib, r. $. 25. 


AncitnT HisTORY of EGYPT, &c. 383 
ratlites; and likewiſe prior in time., + This I have already 
ſhewn: and it will farther appear from the diſguſt, the Egy- 
ptians had entertained for people of that . profeſſion, when 
the 1/7 aelites went firſt into-that country. « Every ſhepherd 
« was an abomination to the Egyptians.” It was not a bare 
diſlike, but an abhorrence; which muſt have ariſen in great 
meaſure from the cruel treatment the Egyptians had experi- 
enced. Some indeed, among whom is Theodoret, | imagine 

- that their antipathy was owing to the different cuſtoms of the 
two nations : the Shepherds occupation being to rear and tend 
ſheep, which they ſacrificed and. fed on; while the Egyptians 
abſtained from this food, and held it in abhorrence./ But this 
'cuſtom of abſtinence, if ever it exiſted, was never univerſal. 
The people of Thebes three hundred and fifty miles-above Delta 
held it criminal to ſacrifice, and perhaps, to taſte the fleſh of 
ſheep : but others made no ſcruple to feed on it, particularly 
the Mendefians ; and they on the other hand abſtained from 
gps 2 'Oc0: {hv on Aus Onau 60puvTGs 6 tov, qY vous TE OnCas 
£10"% OUT0L phEV yu TAvTE; 0hwy aTEXOPEVOL, GUYRLG Pug: — Ogor on Te 
Mev@yrog exT1vTEL $gov, 7 vor Ts Mevdyois £04, euro. os GUY WV COTE 
Xopevor oig Oueos. This cuſtom therefore was local and partial, 
and could never be the cauſe of univerſal abhorrence. It is 
contrary to the' account given us by Driodorus Siculus ; who. 
ſpeaks of the fertility of their meadows, and the manner of 
their' managing them ; together with the numerous flocks, of 
which they were poſſeſſed. He mentions that * their ſheep 
© were wonderfully fruitful; that they had young twice.in/a_ 
6c year, and were ſhorn as often in that ſeaſon.” -+'0, & yep- 
Tevey enoarres Tyv EWIKER AUT evIv Xwgav, Ka T0144 Wopviorg veurec 
penRofgarov, © "Bic T0 TAn9og TYG vous, 0c TEKOVTH 1 -Ous GTFOKRAGEVTR TR 
TpoCere: KatpTEVT0- And, in- another place, deſcribing the 
early ages and the cuſtoms of the firſt inhabitants of the 

coun- 
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3 Herod, Lib. 2. Cap. 42. 
+ Lib. 1. pag. 23. 
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they then muſt have been of no ſervice. Yet the Egyptians 
are - ſuppoſed to have made uſe of their ſkins. Without all 


18; "OBSERVATIONS: veon THE: 

country, he' ſays that © they fed upon ſome'ſort of :cattle, 

* and Yoathed themſebres with- their -ikins :" -[SSnows ite we 
vv Booxnpeerm Tiet\raiguaſteopees xa, Fug bogs Tor Kare wary 

Ty ;mo2z. What they fed upon, and what they abſtained 

ſtews 1 is pretty | plain from- the latter -part : they: fed upon 

oxen and-ſheep, whoſe ſkins are beſt-adapted -for c 


'2 


and they abſtained from peeknadenteds whickenichge 


in the term Pornpans. It is moreover exprefily-cantrary to 
the account of Moſes: -where Pharach, hearing that-the:ſons of 
Ifael were-ſhepherds, not-only permits.them to bring; their 
flocks and herds; but- ® appoints. them to- take -care of . his 
own cattle, wherein his flocks -were undoubtedly. included. 


And, to put-the: matter: out: of all doubt, -the floeks of the 


Ragſiomns, we well as their herds, are exprefily mentioned by 

Moſes; where he ſpeaks of the exchange that the people; made 
for'\corn in the- height. of the famine. 75 And :Joſeph faid, 
« Give-your cattle; 'and I will give you for, your'cattle, if 
<<-mmaney fail. » And they brought their cattle to. Joſeph.2:and 

« Toſeph gave them. bread in exchange for horſes, and-for, the 
« ÞLOCKS; andfor the cattle of the herds.and for the aſſes.” 
To. what purpoſe could they rear ſo many ſheep, if they never 
fed upon them? Grotius ſuppoſes for: their wool. But is it 
poſſible that the wool only, or the mulk, would anſwer the 
trouble:and expence of keeping fuch numerous. flocks, that 


each'year more than doubled their number? And can any 


account be given of what was done with the ſupernumeraries? 
For, without thinning them, the land, fruitful as it was and 
extenſive, -would not have ſufficed for-paſturage. The ſkins 
could not-have to make uſe of, till the amimal died : and 


_ doubt 
$s Lib. 1. pag. 28. 
6 Gen. 47.V. 6. 
7 Gen. 47+ V. 16, 


AncitgnT His foky OF :'EGYPT, Mc. 185; 
doubt they-fed-upon ſheep, as all other-nations, did. It, can- 
not be ſuppoſed, if. the: Egypreans diſliked ſheep and abhoxred 
ſhepherds, that they would have been troubled with either of 
them Diodorus, indeed; ſays that ſheep were held ſacred.on 
account of their great utility: but it does not follow that the 
Egyptians never fed upon them.. It 1s. hard to. pronounce 
what animals were not facred among this people;; and as dif- 
ficalt to determine what-was the conſequence of their being 
eſteemed ſo. The words of Diodorus are as: follow, 5 Ta & 
mpoBareH dic feev THKTEW, "0 ToiG £01015 T1Yv TKETIV. PIT1 -Kou TYV eu- 
oxnporovy Teproitw Tr ds Yararl xeu TW TV TroPa;' Tapsxer Ju 
Toons PTY] 11-13 Solange * On theſe accounts. they: were held 
ſacred. 'But this was common to-animals that they fed upon.9 
Male- cattle -were ſacred - to. Epaphus. 2 Bug. Tus epreua; Tv 


Emabs tas; voutur:: yet they were univerſally eaten : 2Te; 
prey vv eb pes ug Tu; rgrevag,' row TEC MOTX ES 0UTEVTE;: AVYVIET IO, 
Suzrs. And, "as it was an heartening. food; the ſoldiers were 
allowed two pounds a day : ' 37uro: 9 wv Tade Tape Twy epepecov 
ara edidoro 87 Ypepy £xa5"y" OWrE ToiTE'FaJ pog FEVTE - {LVECL ERQSW > 
xpewy (Gortov duo peri, Ows TETTERES 113 [008 So: that this . anti- 
pathy could not; proceed from. any- difference in-dict; for no 
difference 1s diſcernable, Care muſt therefore:be:taken, that 
we do not confound-what Herodotus ſays about things ſacri- 
ficed- by the Zgyprians, with. the things that; were ordinarily 
eaten by them : for there were' many 'ſpecies: of food that 
they never offered to the gods, which they made no ſcruple 
to feed upon; otherwiſe they muſt have ſtarved. We are 
told by Mlextnder Sardus + that _ originally uſed no other 


- offer- 


3 Lib. 1. pag. 54- __ 

9 Tivg jev Yap Twv Cry & GT XVTES KNOWN THAWT LW Aiyvariuv, nalawy TWy __— 
HV TeIQ, (uv, XUv&%, &%IAvpov. Strab. Vol, 2, Pag. I 166, 

7 Herodot. Lib. 2. Cap. 38. 


2 Ibid. Lib. 2. Cap. 41. 
3 Ibid. Lib. 2. Cap. 168, 
4 Lib. 3. Cap. 15. 
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186 QBSERVAT IONS: 0Þ ons TRE A 
offerings 'in-their- temples, "thats frankincenſe: anc> libations, 
attended with ſuitablei thanks arid ipratſes: but mo'body'can 
ſuppaſe.that!in theſe. conſiſted\ their diet;'[: »/The prieſts were 
particularly abſtemiqus+-yet;from-what they were allowed, we 
may.form_ ſome judgment. of - what was- permitted tothe peo- 
ples, who.were. under leſs. reſtraint, Cheremo the ſtoic, as.we 
was very ſumple dnd-plain; $zere 0 Airy xe dPekng;> that they 
taſted no-wine, and abſtained from all fiſh, xa 7:rparroduv, tra 
provuxe 9 woven, pr * (t pin) xegad Peper moore Oe doe Caps 
xoÞzyanc © They abſtained' from all fourfooted animals, that 
<« were either ſolid-hoofed,- or that divided- the foot, unleſs 
© they were of the: horned: ſpecies:” that- 1s, they abſtained 
from-all quadrupeds, but ſheep. and oxen ;- < and all carni- 
© yorgus. birds.” Andeven among theſe they had ſome ex- 
ceptions : the fleſh of a cow or heifer they never+could-be 
induced to taſte: 7 Ilape tyuv AyyuiTiong nou Gow: Dorrrov ee Th 
cepOpwrreitov Rgecwv YEUTRTO, 1 Onnticec Brog: Plutarch however: does 
not allow the prieſts the latitude-I have.mentioned; but fays 
that they lay under an interdict in reſpect to ſheep : 5Tzpas 
TE JR KH TV Kpewy Tot pnNEie. Suppoſing this to be as Pla- 
tarch repreſents it ; we plainly learn from it, that this-praGtice 
of abſtinence did not reach to the common. people : for he 
would not have mentioned a circumſtance as pecuhar to the 
prieſthood, if- it had prevailed univerſally. | 


We 
5 De Abſtin. Lib. 4. | 
6 In the original it is thus : © They abſtained from all quadrupeds, that 
<« were either of a ſolid hoof, or that divided the foot, or that had not 
& horns :” but this includes all fourfooted beaſts, Here is a ſeeming 
exception made, and now allowance given : a remainder ſuppoſed, 
where there 1s nothing left, © It ſhould therefore be « wn, © unleſs they 
< were horned.” By this means hogs and camels were excluded, 
7 Porphyr. de Abſtin. Lib. 2. | 


$ De Ifid. et Ofir, 


AncerenT HisTORY: 6# EGYPT; '&, 187 
We firid then, that what the Egyptians! abſtained from 'in 
thoſe early times, 'was'not'the eating ſheep/or oxen, \butthe 
uſing them; for facrifice.” '9Mabo/'8" av T9 rank reg 'Koju> 
Ter; #evruv Arpuartieg' 0: Torure aaeinov rs Pojeyeis' T6 wy 
Avery Tomy, toys Tag | Teri Exovay pipimpirera Tw Oawy ' emoavre' 
— HOXNG [234 yoo as Twy KopTuwy EYuvovTo Toig - eos Juoicgt 


ſhort; they ſhed no blood in- their © temples, 'nor brought 
victims-ta- their altars. And, though Herodotus does' make 
mention of bloody facrifices in his time; yet it was [not 
ſo''of old. ' And, even when he wrote, they were' not 
univerſal. For when, in the time of the Pzolemres, the'E- 
oyptiattis'were'm fome parts obliged to admit 'Safurr atid/Serg- 
pis'as:gods}' * Ita tamen imperio paruerunt, ut non omnino reli- 
gtionts' ſue obſervata confunderent. Nam quia nunquam fas fuit 
Egyptirs pecudibus' et ſanguine, fed precibus et thure folo pla- 
care:Deos, his autem duobus advents hofiie erant ex more mattan- 
dz ;'\fana eorum extra pomerium locaverunt ; ut et Ih ſacrificit 
folennis” fibi cruore colerentur, nec tamen urbana templa pecudum 
morte polluerentur, The ſituation of this temple, where Se- 
rapis was worſhipped was in the Nztrr0tic nome, as we learn 
from Strabo. He tells us, conformably to what is ſaid above, 
that this was the only place in Egypt where a ſheep was facri- 
ficed. 3Tixra 9 evraube 0 Loparrig* 1ou Trpe move Teror; Overas 
& AiyunTE TooBarov. When Pharaoh therefore, to prevent the 
children of 1/-ae! from going three days journey into the wil- 
derneſs, tells Moſes, that they may ſacrifice to their God in 


Egypt ; 
9 Porphyr. de Abſtin, Lib. 2. | 
7 Ibid. Priſci homines ſoli et fideribus, quos exiſtimabant Deos, herbam 
_ cum foliis et radice comburebant : mittebant etiam aawapxas, frugum primi- 


aliquands concilio Deorum interfuiſſe; eoſque didiciſſe Aigyptiorum ſacrificig 
probare, que libatioinbus conſtant, thure et laudibus : non placere animantium 
ceaes. Alex.Sard, Lib.z. Cap.15. See Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib.1. Cap.g. 
_ »-Macrob. Saturnal, Lib, 1. Cap. 7. | 


3 Vol. 2. pag. 1155, 
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#8 OBSERVATIONS von mae 
Rpt: kefis arifivered, 4 It" is not meet forhweabes "IM 
urifice the abothination of 'the- Bgyprianc tothe Lord 
* G64! 16 ſhall we frcrifice the abominatioty of' the 2, 
Drfeii Bette: Heir "eyes; and"'will' they not: ftone-us?” 
ſe GA was'afacrifice of blood * which offering was 
ſo offenſive to the' Egyptians,” that the Tfraelites,. during' their 
hg do not appear to have once-ventured to-ſacri- 
& after the” cuftoin-of 'their fathers.” They ſeem/ to. have 
been under x protiibitibn from the princes-of the country : as 
we may infer-from the repeated requeſts of Moſes 3 who, un. 
leſs he went three days journey into the wilderneſs, did-not 
think it ſafe to offer a burnt-offering to the Lord. - In re- 
ſpe& to. facrifices in thoſe early times, it was uſual for people 
of every profeſſion to make ſome returns to: the gods for the 
benefits they enjoyed. This acknowledgement was. generally 
made out of the increaſe, that they were particularly bleſſed 


_ with. Among the Egyptians it conſiſted originally in; hand- 


fuls of corn, graſs, and of the lotus, with other fruits of 
the :earth. In; proceſs. of time. they. added. .myrrh, frankin- 
cenſe, and caſia for the ſervice of the altar. 5 Such were the 
offerings of the antient Egyptians. On the other hand, the 
ſhepherd's increaſe was from the fold only; and his offerings 
were the firſtlings of his flock. This made the Egyptians 
diſlike ſhepherds; not their occupation; for nothing was 
more innocent or neceſſary. Beſides, they had flocks of 
their own, and conſequently people to tend them. But they 
diſliked foreign ® ſhepherds on account of their different rites 
and cuſtoms : which hatred muſt have ariſen from an inti- 
mate intercourſe: for we do not abominate what we are little 


| | | aCc- 
4 Exod. 8. v. 26. 


5 Ov opupyns, oft Ka0ag," x0 MCavury Xpox4 pixhevruy aragXas' moMAaus 
Yap Vevecus veps TapinnO0n Tavra.—0v TWTw thvov Wportpov,  GAAG XATNS» 


Porph, de Abſtin. Lib. 2. 


6 Sealiger differs from me in opinion about the Shepherds of Egypt. 
See Animadvers, in Euſeb, Chron, pag. 18. 
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acquainted/with.. We: may; diſhke- at a. diſtance, and difap-, 
. prove + but. this. was\ a, total abhorrence., .It VAR 2, general | 
and national-duguſt; to- promote which, pAny! things uſt, 
have concurred. In'the: firſt; place, the Egyprians were a faſti- 
dious people fromthe beginning ; and. held eyery nation but 
their own in low eſteem. 7 BagGage de mare; 6: Aryvarar Ka 
ages T85 jen TPO ow yhurres: This contempt was carried into 
a diſguſt by the contrariety. in_ their religious cuſtoms; and 
this {all heightened. and; imbittered, by the, tyranny of th 


* 46 


Paſtor Kings, and the cruel uſage that the Egyprians experi- 


enced from them ; particularly, , when they broke down the | 


ſhrines of their gods, and overturned their altars. Hence 
aroſe that, fixed hatred we have, been, ſpeaking of ; which, was 
prior. to:the coming of the, J/aclites.,, **,For every ſhepherd 
< was: an; abomination | to the Egyprians,” before they, knew 
TFoſeph :/ the: reigns therefore of - the; Cuſean kings were antece- 
dent:/likewiſe. _ 


7 Herod. Lib. 2. Cap. 158. See alſo Lib. 2. Cap. 41. — Gen. 43. 
v.32. © And they ſet on for him by himſelf, and for them by them- 
< ſelves, and for the Egyptians that did eat with him,. by themſelves : 
« becauſe the Egyptians might not eat bread with the Hebrews, for that 


« is an, abomination unto the Egyptians.” —not the eating bread, but the 


eating it with the Hebrews. 
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” OF THE. 
ARABIAN SHEPHERDS. 


N theſe early times there were no large monarchies form- 

, ed. The Afjrian and Babyloniſh empires, as they are 
termed, were diſtin&t, and in reality of ſmall extent. All 
countries ſeem to have been divided into petty * principalities. 
Every city for the moſt part had it's particular king. A pow- 
erful enemy had forced Egypt to unite itſelf under one head : 
but that grievance being removed, the people of that coun- 
try ſeem-to have ſoon lapſed. again into a ſtate of independ- 
ency. - At leaſt they were divided ; and under the juriſdiftion 
| 70 of 

., Quemadmodum Aigyptus, priſtis hiſce temporibus, inter diverſos diftri- 
buta eſt regulos, ita etiam in Afid regna vetuſtiſſima ſunt anguſtiſſima. —Ur- 
bes. he wa ſuos habebant nowapxas. Marſham. Canon Chron, Sec. V. 

Pag- 70. 
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of different governours, Artapanus ſays, that there were 
many kings in Egypt in the time of Moſes : *r0>u; yay Tore 

Tyg AryuaTe [aoievey. © One of the principal of which was 
« Palmanothes, who built Keſſa. or, Goſhen, and the temple at 
« 3He/iopolts.” But both Goſhen that he alludes to, and the tem- 
ple at Heliopolis were built before the time he ſpeaks of : and 
Palmanothes,. or,,as his true name was, Phamenoth; ;the Ame- 
 nophis of the Greeks, reigned according to Manetho before 

Moſes ; being the prince who firſt began to diſtreſs the 1/rae!- 
ites, when as yet Moſes was not born. And there is reaſon to 
think that the variety of governments in Egypt was in great 
meaſure aboliſhed by Joſeph, and the better part of the nation 
reduced under one king. This leads me to confider/a paſſage 
in Scripture, whichy-the enemies of revelation have made a 
bad uſe of; and which in general has not been underſtood. 
The part that I allude to is in the 47th chapter of Genefis ; 
where, in the time of the famine, Joſeph is ſaid to have pur- 


chaſed the land of Egypt for Pharavh, I have mentioned be- 


fore, ithat-this country was divided into many diſtricts and 
provinces called by the: natives Tabir, but by the Greeks 


Nepwo: : Which were originally independent of each other.. 
We read of Theban, Memphitic, Dioſpolite, Tanite, Bubaſlite 


and other +kings; whoſe reigns are not to be eſtimated by a 
ſeries in ſucceſſion, but by ſynchroniſms, as Mar/ham and 
others have obſerved. The land muſt neceſlarily have been 
weakened by this diviſion of the ſupreme power: and it pro 


bably was the reaſon that the Cuſeans got ſuch eaſy Pe =o | 
and 


2 Euſeb. Prap. Evan g. Lib. g. Cap. 2 w; 
3 He certainly confounds A ſtory of Joſeph with that of Moſes, as 
Manetho and others had done before. Scaliger, though it makes againl 


his opinion, is obliged to allow that Zgypt originally was under the Gow 


minion of different princes at the ſame time : pate: diverſos Reges eod, 
tempore in Aigypto in diverſis partibus imperium obtintiſſe. Ilagog: Chi f 


Can. pag. 312, 


” 


+ See Marſham's wouxopann Agypti in Canon, Chronigy Seeul XVI. 


Pag. 470. 
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-- .. pains to bring it about, in favour of the prince he was con- 


_ 2 know, was'inveſted with high power. The management of 
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and maintained themſelves ſo long. - Zoſeph therefore, when 
he came to have full authority under Pharaoh, ſeerns to have 
immediately entertairied a view of uniting the whole nation. 
And-as there was no other government, that we know of, in 
thoſe” times but that of monarchy, he' was Teſolved to eſta- 
bliſh it univerſally through the land; and make every province 
ſubſervient to'one head. Artapanus ſpeaks of ſuch an eſta- 
bliſhthent "effected ; and ſays the 7/7aclitiſh chief took great 


cerned with: for before this the populace raiſed and depreſſed 

kings at their pleaſure. 5 Tavre de Tere Tomra: xogy Tv Ty 
povepxray Ceeainv Tw XevePpy HaÞvratar TgoTegov You adieraRT; 

— OVTHG TEG OY A8G, TOTE juEV ex2anxev, ToTE Os ual pave Caries. But 
P he attributes this to Moſes inſtead of © Foſeph. Now there is 
reaſon to think that Moſes was very little engaged in the bufi- 
neſs of the nation : he ſeems to have ſacrificed all views that 

way : 'and, throughout the whole account that he gives of 
himſelf, he appears in a private capacity; having re- 

_ nounced the advantages that might have accrued by adoption, 

_.., and returned to the ſtock of his fathers. But Toſeph, we 


the whole realm was intruſted to him : 7 © only in the throne,” 
ſays Pharaoh, © will 1 be:greater than thou.” It was Foſeph 
therefore that brought about this weighty affair. He availed 
himſelf, during the famine, of the neceſſities of the people; 


V2, . and 
5 Apud Euſeb. Prazp. Evang. Lib. 9. Cap. 27. 


" 6 The hiſtory of theſe two great men is often confounded; not only 

by Pagan writers, but, what is extraordinary, even by Chriſtians. The 

author of the Alexandrine Chronicle gives the name of Sophom Phanzas or 
- Zaphnah Paaneah to Moſes, which is well known from Gen. 41. v. 45. 
q long only to Zoſeph; and makes a wrong application of. the purport 
: fit. Tov Mwuon, pero To EWGYGYEWV avTOv T%5 WAY AS, 0: Atyvario: Yop- 
Dop-Pav-yFn weoonyopeuoay, 0 gppruweveral, w amixanvÞIy wine. Pag. 178. 
Edit. Rader. Ca is ilty of the ſame confuſion of che m4 he | 
ſons; as is Manetho evi 


7 Gen. 41.V. 40. 


Z 
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and made them purchaſe their ſubſiſtance at the price of their 
independency. *<© Wherefore ſhall we die,” ſay they, < be- 
« fore thine eyes, both we and our land? buy us and our 
« Jand for bread, and we and our land will be ſervants unto 
«© Pharaoh: and give us ſeed, that we may live, and not die, 
<« that the land be not deſolate. And Joſeph bought all the land 
« of Egypt for Pharaoh :—and as for the people, he removed 
« them to cities from one end of the borders of Egypr, even to 
« the other end thereof.” And, to maintain the ſupreme au- 
thority in one perſon for the future, he laid them all under an 
obligation, when he gave them ſeed for their lands, that one 
fifth part of the produce ſhould be 9Pharaob's. This was a 
noble and falutary ſcheme, carried on. with great policy and 
juſtice; ; Which was the foundation both of the grandeur and 
the perpetuity of the Egyprian name. There were no means 
of effefting this union, but thoſe that were made uſe of; 
which were executed with great forecaſt and ſagacity. The 
| ſtate of the Egyprians at that time may be known from the 
words before quoted: ** buy.us and our land for bread, and 
« we and our land will be : ſervants” i. e: amenable, * to 
« Pharach.” It ſeems plain that this people muſt have been 
before independent, and their lands not liable to fine or taxa- 
tion. They ſuffered therefore no injury from what was en- 
joined them ; being only reduced, from a ſtate of miſrule, to 
be on the ſame level as people of all other nations were, that 
lived in obedience to a king: for before they were licentious 
and lawleſs. This diſtribution of land 1 in Egypt,.and the 


happy 
$ Gen. wp V. 19, &c. 


9 Hence we find that, though there were ſeveral princes in Egypt, yet | 


there was one of ſuperior power, called Pharaoh; to whom ſeveral princes 
paid more or Jeſs homage : but many were independent. Kai monks 
Caoihiwn 1Yumerer, Tlarwandn; c6arrneure Tw win Haro Tory, Chron. 


Paſch. pag. 63. The chief monarch lived near Heliopolss, 1 in the vicinity 
of Goſhen. 


: « Am notTIa Philiſtine, and ye ſervants to Saul? ? ” that is, ſubjeQts. 


1 Sam, 17. V.$. 
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294... ,QBSERYATIONS UPON Thr _ 
the above.gated author 3, who tells us that Joſeph taught. them 
to- ſeparate. their fields, ,and. to diſtinguiſh, them. by proper 
boundaries; which put. an end to the many feuds and atts of 
violenge/that had before ſubſiſted among them. *? Kaz mgorzgey 


GTRAKT we Try ASYUGTION YEWpogevrT aur, dice To TV X&pa oO 1euperoON £4= 
pes; X04 TwV EAGTTOVY UTO TV KE1T TOVY GO(OU PEN)" rerov [Ion] 
purer 710 T6. 9/10 OiEAE X24 Opoig O14TTHAVAT I ai, Kos THY WOrAW Xep- 


oevopaerny YEwgY1T jv GTOTENED tb, au TVGG TWY Gggphy FOG WgeuTiy 
aroxhaguoz. By this compromiſe and eſtabliſhment, which 


ofeph ſo happily enadted, the king was inveſted with the pro- 
perty ;of | the land : but four parts out of five of the produce 


g | was ſecured to the people. All this was done for the general 
bc good, 


2 Artapanus apud Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. g. Cap. 23. This could 
not have been effefted by Joſeph, if the kingdom had been ſtill in a diſ- 
united ſtate : his influence could not have reached © from one end of the 
« borders of Egypt even to the other end thereof.” He therefore had re- 
duced the under one monarchy : and it is from hence plain that 
Artapanus has mixed the accounts of two different perſons z and has, in 
the former. paſſage, attributed ro Moſes what relates only to Foſeph. He 
moreover ſays, that Joſeph appointed a particular portion of land for the 
prieſts: but, according to Moſes, he meddled not with their lands: nor 
do they ſeem to be conſiderable : forthe prieſts were dependent on the 
king, and © had a portion aſſigned them of Pharaoh, and did eat their 

. « potion which Pharaoh gave them ; wherefore they ſold not their 
<1ands,,<The land of the prieſts only became not Pharaoh's.” Gen. 47. 
v.22, &c. In after times the lands of the ſoldiers, as well as thoſe of 
the prieſts, were held under peculiar exemptions : the ſoldiers had aſ- 
ſigned them each man 12 arourz, 1. e. a ſquare of roo Egyptian cubits 
Every, Way. , Deere de oP [Kanarupios].w rade cEaparenure jor: Atyv 
T4 apes Twy spew* apupa tapers duwdrxa Exagty aTEAEES" 1.Je aproce 
Tzaror Hy teav £5: Arpoaiiav wary, 'O dt Aiyvarics WIXvs TVYX Aves nos 
> ewv'rw Zefoi.: Herod: Lib. 2: Cap. 168. 12 arourz are equal to 9 acres 
and 165 milleſimals. See Bp. Cumberland on Jewiſh meaſures and 
weights. pag. 16, Some interpret this paſſage (Ger. 47. v. 22.) ina 
different manner; Eiv: ge gv6r Tavrwy Te aTeArI5, Xa FeUTEREVOUTES ETE TV 

Parinea Tus Is dofarg xo Tas exo: Diod. Sic. of the Egyptian prieſts, 

Lib. 1. pag. 40, AM w ye Aiyveorior ww vo On epenon, xaTa Tag Jpnoxeas 

Tas ofuv coxedarras. Clement. Alex. Cohort, ad Gentes. Vol. 1. pag. 33- 

| Edit. Potter. *'H & & eZauproig Twy ipwv, X% 7 K@VTIS, WAN) Eph @ANG po 
x -  oÞs xareome, Herod, Lib. 2. Cap. 40. 
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good, to which each particular in his turn was obliged to * 
contribute. '' And this tax for the ſervices of 'the' crown, -.and 
mamntenance "of ſo great a moriarchy, was certainty alight 
* 6n&, | The removal of ' the E2yprians into new'and- different 
allotments, from one end of the kingdom to the othey, was 
an inftance of great policy. It was the very thing that many 
ages after was practiſed by that confummate commander 
Hanmbal; in which he was copied by the Romans. "The kings 
of Afſyria are obſerved to have acted in the fame manner. 
It was a ſure way to prevent innovation and rebellion. -That 
Egypt had onginally many different tribes, if not nations, we 
learn from Scripture; and that they were not all equally ſub- 
ordinate to the principal perſon of the land, but had their 
ſeparate attachments and juriſdictions, I have ſhewn: '-It ap- 
pears farther from the many various and oppoſite cuſtoms, 
which prevailed among them, even to the times of the Ro- 
mans. Each of the portions into which the land was canton- 
ed out having it's particular ſucceſſion of kings ; there has 
ariſen from it great confuſion and uncertainty in the chro- 
nology of Egypt: which feems to be inexplicable. From the 
firſt peopling of the country I imagine this variety of go- 
vernments to have ſfubſiſted; which defect in the national eſta- 
bliſhment was in great meaſure remedied by Foſeph : whence 
aroſe a very powerful monarchy, and one of the longeſt du- 
ration in hiſtory. It is not however meant that Epypr after 
the days of Feſeph continued always uniformly under one 
head. It was at times divided, and lapſed into a kind of oli- 
garchy: but ſtill it recovered itſelf, and flouriſhed for 
many ages: and the means of ſuch recovery, and the origi- 
nal form of their government, which they returned to, were 
owing to the primeval inſtitutions of this great patriarch. 
 3Some have thought that the memory of Joſeph was preſerved 


"=, See Mar ſham TleAuxorpaun ZEgypti, ad Sec. XVI, . 0. Voſſins 
de Orig. et Progr, Idol. Lib, 1. Cap. 28. _P - 
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in. the Egyptian rites' and ſymbols; though it, has: "ow long | 
obſcured; and that divine honours were paid to him.! 'T his 
may perhaps: be, doubtfjul ;|,but-thus far;wemay be aſſured, 
that every honour that a grateful: people could in reafon pay 
to a benefactor, . this wanderful man deſerved at the hands of 


the an, 
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T- may- perhaps be expected that I ſhould' ſay ſomething. 
A of the time, when the Arabian Shepherds firſt made their 
migration from Babylonia ; ; and of the reaſons that induced 
them to leave. their native country, and betake themſelves 
to the" land of Ham, This is a very remote inquiry ; and 
both the time and the cauſe of their coming obſcure, Yet 


there are means left us to trace it out to a degree, though not 
per- 
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perhaps preciſely; and the grounds on which I ſhall proceed 
may, I think, be warranted. i 2 Lg 7 
'Upon'the diſperſion: of -mankind, 'it 1s:obſervable that the 
ſons of Shem had the-preeminence;: either by the allotment of 
their great progenitor, or-elſe by divine-appointment : which 
latter is pretty plainly implied. Hence Elam, Aram, Aſhur, 
and Arphaxad retired to their ſeveral provinces, which were 
not very far removed from the place whence all ſet out; and 
which-for many -ages- retained-their-.names. - 'The ſons of 
| Taphet were removed farther; but did not heſitate to obey. 
As to the lot of A/bur, it ſeems to have been the region be- 
tween the two great rivers, the Tgr:s and Euphrates; and 
that particular ſpot, which was the center of the general 
1 diffipation. . But it appears that..the ſons of. Chys, under 
the influence of their imperious leader N:mrod, {tood- their 
ground, and maintained themſelves in oppoſition to the ge- 
neral partition. They uſurped the lot of 4/bur: and Nimrod, 
to ſecure what he had unjuſtly ſeized upon, immediately ſet 
about fortifying the country, He built Babylon, that famous 
city of old ; alſo Erech, Accad and Calneb, allin the land of 


Shinaar : 


T It ſeems, as if the deſign of Providence was that the three branches 
of Noah's family ſhould divide the earth between them : _ that 4/ia was. 
to be allotted to the ſons of Shem, Europe to Faphet, and Africa to Ham. 
America was too remote to be then conſidered. Theſe three large conti- 
nents were in' great meaſure poopeeh according to this diſtribution. The 
only exception was Nimrod together with his people, and the ſons of 
Canaan ; who went contrary to the general allotment, and, as it ſeems to 
be implied, in oppoſition to the divine decree : which was the reaſon that 
the Canaanites and Amorites, and all the collateral branches, 'togethet 
with the Amalekites, were ſo particularly obnoxious, and devoted by the 
expreſs ordinance of God to deſtruction for their rebellion and impiety. 


See Syncellus. Pe 45. Nuwreeioaro 6 Tv Rap vie Xavauy, eme6n roi oprore Te - 


En, .7. x. taken from Eyſeb, Chron, p. 10. Newrepiong 0 Tv Xajp viog 
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Iopona T1 Tarpwar Yi, dixaig no ev Tera Qaveis o Gros, See Additional 
Remarks. | 
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Shinaor:: which. land was: occupied (originally by 4&ur; but 


:$0,quit.it, and; Jeav the. kingdom he had. laid 
the foundWbn of: to others.,,;*,** Behold,” ſays: Iſaiah, <<, 

« Jand of. the Chaldeans;\ this people was not. till the Affrian 
« founded-it for them. that dwell in the wilderneſs” (i, e, the 
Cuſeans or Arabians : ) © they ſet up the towers thereof, they 
« raiſed up the palaces thereof; and he brought it to. ruin,” 


And accordingly we are told in Gene/is; ©, Qut of that. land 


« went :forth A/bur,” that 1s, went by compulſion ; ; for all 
went out of the land originally ; but he went out of the place 
of his allotment: and having ſo powerful an enemy to deal 
with, and not knowing where his encroachments would end, 
ſet about fortifying in his turn ; and built a chain of cities, 


equal both in ſtrength and number to thoſe that had been 


founded by Nimrod. He 3 © builded Nzzeveh, and the. city 


«© Rehoboth, and Calah, And Reſen between Nineveh and Calah: 
_ « the ſame is a great city.” 4Bochart and Hyde, men of moſt 


excellent learning, interpret this paſſage otherwiſe : and, in- 
ſtead of © out of this land went 4/hur and built Nineve,” 
they tranſlate it, Nimrod went out of this land into Afhur or Aſ- 


fyria, and built Nineve. Whether the original will bear this. 


interpretation, let thoſe determine who are ſufficiently {killed 
in it. The chief objection made by theſe writers to the com- 
mon acceptation of the paſſage ariſes from this; that Aſhur, 
they ſay, is here mentioned out of his place : which is the 
moſt frivolous and ill grounded allegation that could be 
thought of, Nothing is more common with the ſacred 
writers, in giving a liſt of people, than to introduce ſome 
little hiſtory of particular perſons, as they mention them : 


' of which many inſtances may be 5 produced. The perſon 


| here 
2 Tſaiab. 23. v.13. 
3 Gen. 1O.V. 11, 12. 
* Hyde chap. 2. pag. 41. BochartGeogr. Sacr. pars prior, Lib. 4. Cap. 12, 
s See Gen. 10. V. $, 145 18, 19, 30. Gen. 36. V, 24, 30. 1 Chron. 
7; V. 21. 
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here ſpoken of is Nimrod, of the line of Ham; who-is men- 
tioned' as an extraordinary character. As he treſpaſſed upon 
Afpur, and forced him to leave the land of 'Shinzar; his 
hiſtory is fo blended with that of Aur, that one couldinot 
he mentioned without the other. What is ſaid is fo far from 
being introduced out of it's place, that nothing could come 
in more naturally, or with greater propriety. It was impoſſi- 
ble to omit it, without rendering the hiſtory defe&ive. Cuſh 
begat Nimrod : he was a bold and powerful man. He ſeized 
upon Babylon, and forced A/hur to leave that country, who 
went out of the land, and built Nzzeve and other cities. This 
is the amount of it: and what can be more natural and 
proper? Theſe circumſtances are not introduced as belonging 
to the hiſtory of A/bur, but of Nimrod, to which they are an 
appendage. If the genealogy of A/bur had been here 
ſpoken of, it might have been excepted to with more ſhew of 
propriety. But that was reſerved to it's particular place. 

We may therefore venture to accede to the interpretation of 
the Bible according to our preſent tranſlation; and ſay that 
Aſpur built Nineve, as Babylon was founded by Nimrod. The 
differences that muſt have ſubſiſted between theſe two ſtates: 
are not. recorded : but it 1s pretty certain that the ſons of 


Aftur got poſſeſſion of Babylon very early, and recovered the 
place of their original deſtination. It was in conſequence of 


their being expelled from Babylon, that I imagine the Cuſeans. 
went into Egypt, and occupied the beſt of the country; to- 


which they gave their name. Whether it was immediately 
upon their retreat, and at once, or at different times, is un- 
certain. Here they certainly ſettled; and built cities in me- 
mory of thoſe, that they left behind : a circumſtance of all 
others the moſt natural, and of which we have many in- 
ſtances. Here they had a ſucceſſion of kings, who were 
called the Paſtor Kings; for all the Cuſeans were nomades or 
ſhepherds. It 1s obſervable that, during their whole reſidence 
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fraid of the Afjrions?- And why ſhould the Citi; rhenichves 


a ſafe.retzeat for: this people to:their original 'place*of®reft< 
| dence: they; mightratleaſt have put» theniſelves | wider'the 


20 ABSEBDVATIONS: VÞow! war 
in-this-country,- they-ſeem to have! been'in' perpetual fear -of 
They /had-:one king+in"-particular 'that' was 
named. Salgtis;: who is repreſented /as very- cattions*and"vigh. 
lant 3. placing» garriſohs:4n:the- -moſt+ corrvenient” places - but 
eſpecially: fortifying-alltothe caſt, for fear the 4/jrian# ſhould 
form,/any deſign. of making- an attack upon them that ay, 
© Þpvpay: ev>79%5 em iTyGuoTaTAG: KEATRAETWY 'TOTWoONGg® pang 'd: Ke, Oh 


at; their departure, when -upon+ a compromiſe” they® were 


where:to betake themſelves, for fear of. the Affrizns. PAY 
other.nation;;. but.«the ſons 'of Cufb," had any; redlbh YoWBa- 


grievgus«»aggreilor 83. and Babylon was now'in the” han as" of 
thejr,gnemics 2 \'The Aſyrian was for many ages utet? they 
fir acts 
of. vialence; began.under 7 Pul of Nineve;\ and'wette colitititied 
by his ſucceſſors,!/»But in theſe early days' there'was nothing 
to be feared. from.that.quarter, except by this nation" of the 
Cuſeans, ,who- had. made-theAfyrien theit profeſſed'eftetriy; 
from whoſe reſentment" they had fled; atid«withim the Verpe 
of. whoſe vengeance : they were afraid of \reftirning. *Ffom 
cjefted. by. the  Afymens; otherwiſe- there would” have ben 


. 
_ 


protection of their brethren £ 1o that there could: { hay e "been 
n9.grounds. for their apprehenſions. © The'l4ſy#i4ns "would 
Coe have 
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' have been too remote to have hurt them ; as is evident from 

the ſituation of their country, that lay upon the upper part 

of the Tigris; between which and Egypt many nations inter- 

vened. The ſons of Aſbur muſt therefore have regained the 

ace which was ſo unjuſtly held from them; and were in 

poſſeſſion of *Babylonia. That this was the caſe, while the 
Cuſeans were 1n Egypt may, I think, be farther proved; and 
their fears at their departure juſtified by a paſſage in the 
Meſaic hiſtory, which will give, and at the ſame time receive, 
much light by being compared with this extract from Manerho. 
We are informed 9of a very early warfare, undertaken by 
four kings againſt many tributary nations, that had with- 
drawn themſelves from their allegiance: © And it came to 
_« paſs in the days of Amraphel king of Shinar, Arioch king of 
« Blloſar, Chedorlaomer king of Elam, and Tidal king of na- 
« tions; That theſe made war with Bera king of Sodom, and 
« with Birſha king of Gomorrah, Shinab king of Admah, and 
« Shemeber king of Zeboiim, and the king of Bela, which is 
© Zogar, All theſe were joined together in the vale of S7ddim, 
« which is the Salt ſea. Twelve years they ſerved Chedorlas- 
« mer, and in the thirteenth year they rebelled. And in the 
« fourteenth year came Chedorlaomer, and the kings that were 
« with him, and ſmote the Repharms in Aſhreroth Karnaim, 
« and the Zuzims in Ham, and the Emims in Shaveh Kiria- 
« thaim, And the Horites in their mount Seir unto El-paran, 
«© which is by the wilderneſs; —all the country of the A4- 
« maleckites, and alſo the Amorites, that dwelt in Hazezon-ta- 
« mar.” We have here an account of an early and formida- 
ble confederacy of four potent princes in order to make war 
upon their tributaries, and to reduce them to their priſtine obe- 
dience. This union ſeems to have been no other, than a grand 
alliance of the houſe of Shem, The king of Elam was con- 
tefledly 


3 Ninus conquered Babylon. Diodor. Sic. Lib. 2. pag. 64- 
9 Gen, 14. V. I, &C. 
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feſſedly of his Bheage." "-4r7icb' Meleeb/Ellafar is" the ſane as 
FR Mey al'4 ſur an#foIt may be-read; 'thatiis,'*OAjorh 
© King EN be rs Hh the cotintry/and the capital were 
called by te FHF HAat, 'built on'the ruins of Nineve, 
ſtiff retains it; if we nay believe modern travellers, and ef- 
—_ Benj. Tudelenſis, 'who'terins it:*:4 Afſur: © 'As torany 
jection, that may” be raifed. to'this prince's being king of 
ria, becauſe he is termed Bllgfar; it amounts) to/ nothing, 
iglatbPul Affur is called Tiglath-pileſer ; and Afiur Ado, that 

1s, 1 AY great lord Aſſur”'is termed Eſar-baddon: which is owing 
© 6 the different manner of writing, and pronouncing' words in 
Tileicht ages ; - and that variation, which will ſometimes ariſe 
through. want "of *yowels in the Hebrew. ' Ellafar, HUke-the 
words above, is ſothewhat diverſified : yet is in realithy'the 
{ame a: as Ari och Melech al Aſur or Aſur, < Ariochthe great 
kr firian,” the mighty prince of Nineve: and anſwers preciſely to 
E : Arius,3 who ſtands fourth in the dynafties of: Afritanus, 
I bits, and $Sy neelliis. Tidal king of nations we may ima. 
gine \ was ants « of the line of Arphaxad,” or of ram” but sf 
"the two, the latter is the more probable.4  Indee&@ it iv a 
manner confirmed by Eupolemus, who gives a particular ac- 
"count of this tranſaQtion; and mentions the exploit of Mb79- 
Ham 1 in. recovering his brother Lox, who! had been't taketv pri- 
Toner. "He tells u us Hired after the patriarch had ſettled in Ca- 
2aen,” 
38, 'the ſons of a as pridiipitl in it: ve they defeated 
their enemies, and took. "many PrUIORersy: $; Yarns. others the 
oa ; $ngnl _ OY \ _— 
Raj Q  Benj. Tudelenfis Trinerar. Pag. 61. TW Wong BI-90 
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2 2 Kings. 15. V. 19, 29.—19. v, 37. © Since the OW of f Har 
*& Jon king of Afur.” Ezra. 4. v. 2. called by the Seventy Acapalay, | 

3 Of this Aris ſee Paſch: Chron. Pag. 37. Ths true name was Fiy- 
ras: he was'the fon of Ninjas. | 

:.+ Theophilus ſuppoſes theſe kings to come _ Chaldea mn Aſpria ; 


hav is ſo confuſed, that little light can be obtained from what he ſays. 
Theoph. ad Autolycum, Lib. 2. . Pag. 169 -40&vA4 .q877 0 
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brother of i-4braham':;: that Abrabam armed. the ſervants of. his 
houſhold,- and: regained;; his brother, and. the other, captives; : 
and: in-{his turn. took; priſoners, the wives and. child dren. of 
the.enemy- /15'Toepor Js Agueritg 87TeaTeurui. TaG our pico 
Ty 0: 04 ON AUT 10 ape; FOV 06A Pidev GUTE, TOY Abpany Mera 
oozeray (Bon noavra, tyrgaTy Veer ga, TW GIN MUANUTIO HHEYSY, Ka, 
TWV"TONE(600V GEN POENGIT IO 4b TEKVE hk YUVBLIRCES >. By, this we find, 
that three: of the Principal branches of the. houſe, of Shen: 
jmdagy ny as joining. their forces with the king, of Sb 

| Now it does not ſeem probable, - that the ſons of Shem 
ren enter. into an alliance with the chief of the family of 
Ham and Chus, who muſt neceſſarily have been their profeſſed 
enemies. And it is ſtill leſs probable, that, the hank of ge 
ſhould!join themſelves to that of Shem, mn order to aeftray th the 
Amalekites and the Amorites, and the nations of Canaan, who 
were of. the ſame lineage, that they were of. theirſelves,. all 
equally deſcended from Ham :. between. whom one would 
haye imagined. there had  ſubſiſted a natural alliance... We 
therefore..can ſcarce ſuppoſe, that, the. king of. Shinoar- here 
mentioned was a Cu/ean, or a deſcendant from = He was 
certainly deſcended from, Shem : and Babylon muſt have been 
at this time inthe hands of the Aſhrians. From theſe pre- 
raiſes, which I ſubmit to the reader, I beg leave to draw | up 
this hiſtorical epitome. , The kings of Elam and of Aſur ſeem 
to have called. in to their aſliſtance another powerful prince, 
who-was of the family of Aram, a collateral branch of Shem, 
in order to. extirpate their common enemy. , Which when 
they. had effefted, and driven the ſons of Chus from Shinaar 
and Babylon, they placed a king of their own on the throne- 
His. name , was. Amraphel: and to ſecure themſelves from 
any. Future (inſults, they weakened every branch of. them, 
and obliged the moſt diſtant to. be tributaries. And-upon 
their riſing in rebellion tirtorn yours MR they invaded 
*h DNS Wag) iO | STOQGH OCOYY Borary 
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their country with a.powerful army, and, deſtroyed or capti. 
vated. all that they engaged with. . Among others thatithey 
invaded, were the Zuzim in Ham, and, the Emim in ;Shaveh Ki- 
riathaim, and the Horites in mount Serr, unto, Elparan:; like. 
wiſe the ; Amorites, and Amalekites, all which were: the deſcend- 
ants, of Ham, and ſome. of the family of Chus.  F rom, theſe 
circumſtances laid together | we may find out. the, true cauſe 
of. | this war, the moſt Ancient « of ,any,,upon record : the occa» 
ſion and grounds of which. were.never,: that I know, of, .ex- 
vlathed. I It is the ſame, that i 1s alluded to by Euſebius,® when 
he tays, that the ih Chaldeans came with an army againſt the 
+ Phenicians:” V hich Syncellus likewiſe takes notice of; 7 Xena 
are. Dow new: EQaTEUT EN. | He calls them Chaldeans,. and, Pheni: 
crans- but what he alludes to, is this war of the. confederates ; 
for, there is no other mentioned in. hiſtory, .to which. it .can 
poſ: bly be referred. The Grecians, through 1 ignorance of the 
places they. treat. of, eſpecially if they are of; high antiquity, 
ſeldom ſpeak v with exaCtnels. Hence in, this: ;Place,, inſtead. of 
the Canganites. they. have put the Phenicians 3.and. have ſub- 
ſtituted the, Chaldeans for the: people of Elam. and Shingar.. 
What Euſebius has preſerved from Eupolemus, is a very. curious 
fraj ;ment, and much to the preſent purpoſe. _ He. mentions 
F raham by name, and is very particular in the moſt ,Inte- 
reſting e: events of the war; but makes the: ſons of Aram the 
principals. 5 Be 

Whether we may date the time of the Shepherds fi RY \Mmi- 


EPA into > Hove f from the zra of this war, I cannot. deter- 
4] 2913) F - nune: | 


s Euſeb oy pag. 26, 

& ; Hncell. pag. 153. He alludes to the fame war | in Ee” place; ; 
where he is more particular, and mentions the very motives upon which 
it was firſt undertaken. He: ſays that, : after the death:of Canaan, the 
family of Shem made an attack upon that part of the race of, Ham. which 
was'ia poſſeſſion of Paleſtine, on account of their having uſurped that 
country : Ty Ewan ere4 T3 x00jas, TN Je: Pak EC eres, Kaivay amtFave* xa 08 
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mine: it might Have'been'a' century before. Indeed, we can 


- not form a Judgment of the tine when the war comtheſeed 
Thus much, 1 think, We "indy be. aſſured, of, that it was/un- 


vi "5 


+ 


tions: and affords goo od'reaſon for their Fullts and alarms, both 
during their reſidence in Egypt ; and when, many years after- 
wards, they retired from 'it : for they were under great em- 
barraſſnent at their departure, and knew not where to betake 
themſelves for fear of the Ahrians. Now there is not upon 
record any other time in a period of ' above a thouſand 
years, \ when the Aſyrians were thus to be feared: nor any 
nation, but the Cyſeans, that had 'any reaſon to dread them. 
The Aſjrians and their allies ſeem to have made orie great 
and effeftual effort to rid them of a powerful enemy. This: 
grand affair being. finiſhed, they lay quiet and peaceable. for 
ages. * There is no mention made of them for a vaſt interval :. 

. their name no where occurs; no more, than if they had been 
totally extin&t. For which reaſon Diodorus, after mentioning 
ſome of their firſt princes, does not think it worth his while to 


g1Vea lift of thoſe that ſucceeded, © becauſe they. had' never done. 


« any thing worthy of being recorded;” 59. 70 undev var auTwY Wen 


res Hwnpole a Ts mY GTO TE, KG erYoxvBuvoy, % Ka 


muvairudts, euro mw OPAL: Eydov Yap TIT. PLUY Ti auT01G PT 


epyou ergyooere.” "Oude Ewpe Tig auTE5, WW os Te To\Aaxidery xeu Xa 
TWy cevOpey 0s YUVRiK deg. Tots 


Thus mich farther light may, I think, be obtained in re- 
ſpe&'to this' great occurrence : that, though the Cuſeans were 
perhaps ſettled in Egypt before the zra of this war, or this 


concluding part of it; yet there might have been from hence. 


a great acceſſion to their numbers. They. were probably. join- 


ed by other nations, that took ſhelter in this country; par-- 


ticularly the Hori tes and OO, who were driven by the. 


fame 
| *. Did, Sic. Lib. 62g; _y 


9 Cephaleon apud Euſeb. Chron, pag. 30: 


#3& , 


the field; and>fome-ſtruggles for liberty; cbefore ſack iſervice 


zo6 0 BERE/RWAMA Ti O NeS7 U Plo nv me 4 

fame tenipeſif)arid [involved inithe:like/calamity. > Hence aroſe 
the tradition'among! the'z4rabranvthat the? Amaletites cor. 
quered.Egypfot This! warithad>probablyibeen 'of long» contil. 
nitince:icand the” Soripture :feemns . to/. intimate: as) much; 
though it-gives'an accountof the finiſhing part only:-!There 
1s: am afraid; tob much! reaſon. to:think that »war:\com\. 
meniced, as :ifoon/as nations were conſtituted. . 'The/Scripture 
ſpeaks of: the-king' of: Rlari\ as: principal -'theAfytians! have 
taken! the ohief merit: of--it to themſelves ; andthe: ſons: of 
Aram;\according-to Eupolemus, made-the ſame claim: Socarly 
was the: pride: of conqueſt. - It is plain from . the :hiſtory: of 
this. war, as -1t-15 given.us.by Moſes, that ſome notable. oceur.. 
rences:had.preceded:iwhich not relating:to the grand fchenie 
of: Providance, that//was carrying on;/ are-omittedrby:the di. 
vine' hiſtorians 'Wefind, that great animoſities/had fubſiſted 
among: particular nations ; that ſome had) been... put under 
contributions::: that they had -been tributaries ſeveral. years : 
which: could :not have: been effected without ;armies\taking 


could have: been-impoſed. + Joſephus * and! the-later. haſtofians 
ſpeak of this as -a-pentapolitan war; and confider it-as: carried 
on chiefly, if- not ſolely, with the five princesi-of- the: 4/phat- 
tic vale. But they were but an inconſiderable:part»of '1t;1and 
were-taken in'towards: the cloſe, aftera A _y Gy 
and far-more:powerful, nations. r 118d ; 18w zid? 

+:;/This:ſeemms>to have been the war, and and theſe the. conguiſts 
of.the 4ſjirians, ſo:often alluded to, and ſo greatly magnified 
by the antients : which, without doubt, were very confider- 
able... The whote of.theſe tranſactions 1s in.general attribut. 
ed to Ninks,” who'took Babylon: bat the chief ;/part may with 
more propriety be aſcribed to Arioth ; of 'whoſe faite there 


are. duc w_ Þobſcurey traces, He. probably; | Gniſhed, 
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what was' begun: by: Nizus.' He was called Bel-Artoch, or 
Belus the lion, from 1a word of: that: ſignification : and by 
the Greets :hei1s mentioned under the title of ByAag »Aperog;”) OP 
Belus Martins; tor: Apn, » Mars 18: from W,! alion. We 
are informed by: Cedrenus; ' that one-of the early ſucceſſors to 


3Ninus was called Thoures - that he was the ſon'of:Zames,ithe 


ſange;as Nznyas ; that his father gave him the name of Ares ; 
but:that the -people called him Baal,\ and payed/'him divine 
honours. Al which relates to Arius ; for hewas the ſon of 
Zames; 4+MerT& Nuvoy — Ozgpog Tv ATTUp uy BCarmneua. 'Tegrov is 
Tarn Ts Zap — Aptc thonever. —Tery Tw Aper pwr nv 
aveg1oav” 0 Aooveol, ou wi Oe mpooxuvers, Bauh ovopurtorre;| 
This'is a:very curious piece of hiſtory, that Cedrenas:has pre» 
ſerved in memory of this antient hero, the:ſon of: Zames; and 
grandſon of Ninus: who is ſuppoſed by 5Marſham to have been 
the /Zevg Evuanc; of *Heftiaus We learn from it, beſides the 
hiſtorical ' account, that 7Belus, Bel, and / Baal/ were 'pro- 
perly: the: name of a deity, but aſſumed by men'/as a'tatle, 
It explains the meaning of Yep0G aNGy -and- pwno gods 0s 
$epidog) waxy, Which occur fo often in' Homer :- and we may 
learn» fronv it; that» the: MEANS of the word: Arzoch is Ouc 
Ares, < the mighty hon ;” or, TRE to the _—_ OR 
of it, 1*© the! great god of war.” 

There 18a paſſage in Dzodorus SSiculusy hich. iis; to 
this war ; but 1s mentioned in a very confuſed manner. He 
makes Ninus very truly the invader of the Babylontans, but 
joins —_ with the ch whoſe kin S he calls Arreus- 
- 3' Ninus, | Semiramis, Zames or TP Arius. Eufeb. and Syncellus. 
. 4 Cedren. Compend, Hifſtoriar. pag. 16. Edit. Paris. 1647. 

s Canon Chronic, ad Sec. I. pag. 32. 


6 See Joſeph. Ant. Jud. Lib.1. Cap. 4. 


7 Mera Je Nivev s[Jao1Aeuoey Aroverwy Ovpas ovowarrh, OVTIV0 LAETIVOW GTEY 0 
TeTy mar1p Zapng—Apea. Ovros eyevero Wingos DOA ISONC Chron. Paſch, 
Pag. 37. Ang farv xa pwpans TvpeſZonov avTos 6 Atwv, Clem. (io; Strom. 
| Lib. 5. pag. 567. Hence all the Perfian namey in Arez, © 

8 Diodorus Sic. Lib. 2. pag. 64. t 
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by which) means he-has perplexed both the time and:order of 


hiſtory... / - Arfwnus, ON, as he 1s e, called, Arius was 
certainly-an Aſyrian; and a ſucceſſor. of Ninus.:- and the Ara- 


bians were the very. people, that the 4jrians attacked. The 
king of-Babyloma was of - the. poſterity of Nimbrod and Cufp, 
| the great heads of the people called afterwards Arabians : for 
as yet-there,was hardly any.nation.of that name: and if there 
were,-yet_it is ſcarce credible, that they ſhould be engaged 
againſt their own people, and in alliance with their enemy the 
Afyrian. When therefore it is. mentioned by Drodorus, that 
”"— marched. to Babylonta, Tov JuvareuorTra Twy ApaCay Tagang- 
« taking with him. the king of the Arabiens;” it ſhould be 
——_ from Eupolemys before quoted, and the true reading 
will be found rwv-Agzpwy, being. joined by the king of Aram,” 
his Neghbous and natural ally. In like manner, inſtead of 
A 9in another place, the word Apapuuas ſhould be ſubſti- 
tuted ;; which was doubtleſs the reading that occurred- inthe 
_ original; hiſtory; from whence that of Dzodorus was copied. 
The Greeks knew nothing of Aram or Aramia;. and-therefore 
altered to Arabian and. Arabia, what came under that article. 
But the true reading, I think, may be-proved, both from the 
tenour- of the. Scripture hiſtory, and from the -evidence- of 
Eupolemus.." Tidal \ is by the Greek Scholigh: called- Baru 
TrpPuNiec, .and-in-the Samaritan, the king of. the Ghammin : 
but in.the original, © T:dal king of nations.” This ſeems to be 
a Hebrew expreſſion, analogous to that of 1@iah, " where the 
country above Jordan is called © Galilee of the nations.” . Jtis 
quoted by St. Matthew : * I'n Zaawuv xa mm NeObaxet, 5Jov Va 
AaTo1, 'Wepay TE  Iopdere, Darinan rw vw, by ſome inter- 
preted, Gahlza populeſa. It was indeed populous; but that is 
not the circumſtance intimated here : and it is more pro- 


_perly 


9 Diodorus Sic. Lib. 2, pag. bs OY 
1 Chap. 9. V, F- hy _— ko 
3 Chap. 4. v. 15. 


AnefthT” His rofy" oF Coy PTE &c. 


perly reridered in the Engijfh on; © Galilee of the Gentiles.” 
It was More mixed with foreigners'and aliens," thai» the other 


have beert -abhorred* by thoſe '6f Yerwſaltm,; who''would not 


parts of "the"Fewiſ# territories: ine ſe5hns On thikt account to F 


« ſ60k:" for out” of "Ga/tlee ariſeth -rto prophet.” ' Joſephus 


ſpeaking of upper and Tower Galilee fays, that they were fur- f ! 


rounded with ſtrange tribes and nations; '#«ow axxa@uaoic 
xexuxXwpeeras. But this was not all: they were certainly 
_ mixed with them; as was likewiſe Czſarea, though not in 
Galilee, "The firſt occaſion of the war with the Romans aroſe 
from a<quarrel 5 between the Syrians and Fews of that place. 
It- wasupon the ſame account that Ga#ke was called by the 
like title i117 Maccabees ; ' * Emiguy$a: tar. .gqures «x Tronemoides 
xa Tops nas Eiduver xa Hong Dakneng wrxoPuxe : in our 
tranſlation —*<- They- of Pfolemais, and of Tyrus, -and Siden, 


their” thanner of ſpeaking, either the tone or diale&t; - The 
man Us the Goſpel ſays to St. Peter, 7: nou Yor Taxa try wa 5 
zointe.. * I have dwelt upon theſe' circumſtances ; 
borauſd>ſome perſons, among whom is the learned Grotrus, 
have imiagined- that'T7ds! was king of Galilee, meerly from 
| his being'termed © king of nations.” He muſt at this rate have 
been'a'Canranire, and at the ſame time warred upon the Ca- 
naanites\; in confederacy with princes of another race: which is 
ri6t probable; But there is not the leaſt ground for the ſuppo= 


armtiy;\did not conſiſt of one people or family, like that of Elam 
EVE but was made up-of different tribes. Some of them 


aloph; oe BL. Jud, Lib. 3. Cap. 3. 
Zoſeph. de Bell. Jud. Lib. 2. Cap. 13. 
6 1 Maccab. 5.v. 15. 

7 Mark. 14. v.70. 


3 \V. 52, 
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allow any good thing to proceed from it. © I'* Search and UH 


ſni6n-- He was king of Aram: and his kingdom, or at leaſt his jj 
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«4nd alt Galilee 'of the Gentiles.” Tn conſequence 'of this i 
mixture the people of theſe parts were to be diſtinguiſhed by 1 
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poflibIp/yae:of tHe fois of fupber; Sell and 
Maſfech, "ated 'aficrivards*thie Miſes and THPurtmi; Who bor 
der RPoHPthe Tots of 4Hart; and'niightbe* cotifetletite with 
Bam TR mixtare'sf nations in Calle was In *conſequence 
6f 6f the tet tribes; and the captivity of Judah 
afterivdrds.* Te=begant then” ts admit foreigners': but in the 
days of Tidal it was Geevipied by the Canaanite, and uniform. 
b\puopled:'© > KLUILLA OCOV1 » [i CBIVOIS 10 4 
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oppoſed- by:the joint-forces of Rgyp7, and-were forced'to re- 
treat before them. They'were fiſt diſcomfited by king M:/-. 
phragmuthofis, and driven. to. their city Avaris: | where they 
were beleaguered by Amofis or Thunmofis, the ſon of the former 
prince ; 'who ſtreightened them' very. much, |; Thus, pl .place, 
where they were ſhut up, is faid to have bez +0000 arouras 
R44IQ” 0&8 \Y? To 


\ £ 


- a 


ANGIENT-, H1STORY | 07. BQYPT,(c. 211 
in * circumferences, which. would} tura put; a prodigigqus/Bxe 
tent- But the Egyptian arena was-a lquare ſuperficial mens 
ſure; and tris not probable,. that. it was here intended fora 
meaſure: in. length. | When, Joſephus therefore, or;Manetho 


ſays, * agupuv cx9vra jwwpuy 71 Tepquereor. there ls great. reaſon to 


think, that in the original an. incloſure was meant by that. ex- 
preflion.;. and that the. ſquare ſurface amounted to. the nym- 
ber of arouras ſpecified. Now 10000 Egyptian arouras-might 
be a diſtrict about three miles ſquare : and probably was the 

amount 


x . According to Strabo, Vol. 2. pag. 1136. Egypt was divided into pro- 
vinces, toparchies, and other ſmaller portions, of which the aroura was 


the leaſt, It was a ſquare of 100 Egyptian cubits; and contained 
33269.76 Engliſh ſquare feet. Herodotns, Lib. 2. cap. 168. ſays, that 
the Calafirian ſoldiers had each allotted to him 12 arouras of land, a- 
mounting according to Bp. Cumberland to '95 Engliſh acres, and 165 
milleſimals, or one tenth of an acre. I imagine therefore, that Foſephns 
is not underſtood in what he ſays; and that the paſſage, apepuv cxorra 
prupiay. Try WTepiperpov, MEANS A circumference, that contained y 
portions of land> for tis plain, that _— the” Egyptians the aroura 
was a ſquare piece of ground, a meaſure of ſuperficial quantity, and 
not a meaſure of length and diſtance. "They meaſured great intervals by 
cubits and ſchoeni. Sir 

not ſee what abſurdities their opinion is attended with. He ſuppoſes 
the place of this extent to have been Pelu/ium. De Pelufio autem nullums 
eft Aiiew. Munimentum hoc, omninm vetuſtiſimum— Prefedium ei im- 
poſitum eft militum. 240000. , Paulo poſts Mapetha ponis þunc Jorum apsguy 
exore won wigerpo—Nuodhbet quadrati lates fadrit 2460 Jugerum ; 
area 6250000. Sec. VIII. pag. 109. This learned man has given an 
extent to Peluſium, which not only no city, but few provinces were' 
equal to. If we except Egypt, T queſtion whether in thoſe times there 
was a kingdom upon earth of that bigneſs, . . An aroura was qe 
cubits: and if we ſuppoſe theſe cubits to be the ſame as the\gulir 


of Cairo ="2t inches, 2500 arouras, 'or-one [ide of the city, amounts © 


to. $2. £ng/i/b milesz. and the circumference t0'328.- / Ar fquare of 'thels 
dimenſions .could not ſtand in lower Egypt. And faſhion it any way; 
that it. may be comprehended ; and mealure it by any cubit : {till it will 
be- too large for. .any camp, -and much more for a city, Such an in- 
cloſure, which is . ſuppoſed. to have been in the Setbrotte nome, would 
take in not, only that nome, but ſeven nomes at leaſt out of the ten, 
which were in the De/toiZtriangle. The cubit of Carry is properly 21.880 
Engliſh inches. See f#buthnot's Tables, pag. 66. 4 


# Toſephus contra Apion, Lib. 1. F. 14. FE 
DNdz 


Fohn Mar/ſham, and they, who follow him, do 
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a whence. they, extended themſelves, to the remotes;parts; of .dra- 


832 AOBSERY AT 10: N82 107 ON; Ts 
amount gf thats part of: the, proyince /of- Cuſhan, which was 
_ealled:by the Greets, Rhapouſs2: the ſame,: thatrhad been-their 
orginal ;placerof, reſidence, zand ,which:they| made their laſt 
retyeas- + Here,they, were cloſely, prefled ; and- after a ſiege of 
ſome-tyn& they were reduced..to a-ſtate of. capitulation. The 
only; terms, which the. enemy would allow. them,. were that 
they ſhopld be permitted /to-retire unmoaleſted,; if they-would 
unacdately quit the country. - They acceded to the texms ; 
and forthwith, evacuated | the land-of Egypt s which. accarding 
to Mg they. had been in poſſeſſion of above 500 years, 3 
- T. have mentioned, how great their alarms were ia reſpect 
to the Afroans, during their abode in Egypr. As.they.formed 
a Jar 2 body at.! their: departure, they were {hill afraids.\that 
they, might, awaken the. jealouſy of. their cancient; enemies; 
 lpeczally,, .as,.every ſtep. they took they ;:advanced>/towards 

them, ..; They.therefore do not. ſeem to, have, proceded.; far; 
and there, i is great, reaſon. to.think, that they-took.;up-their 
relidence, ;amang: the Amaletites, and; the ſans, of :Mxpbror: in 
+Plilifiim; and..among the nations, upon: the Red Ste from 


bia., \ The Arobians call the people, -who: conquered, Egypr, 
Amalekites :; and. there were probably many, of that tribe; a- 
mong- them... This. nation has been; by, many repreſentet] as 
the deſcendants from Eſau; being; repated- the, poſterity; of 
Eliphaz his fuftborn, who had 5.4makk by Timna the:Hetire. 
This ; F.6 ane. % TOI Ny wm ior winghs _ "ow 


\Þ H1qo: 4315 ; MY F lqo% & 3/70 
18 In FR term of. 500 years, T imagine, 1s — the time of 


the twofold race of Shepherds 1 in, Ph ROW, .net; diſtinguiſhed: by 


A ARS 20 (IN AUR BYXRIR RY INV | 
Peleno, \fliled ny? "who. ived-in-che time of *Proteny. Epi- 
phanes, and. is quoted b by Africanus; affirmsthat ſame forces: withdrew 
out of Egypt, Sy ſettled in Paleſtine upon the borders of Arabia, in.the 
time of This the ſon of Phoroneus. Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. 10. Cap. 10. 
 Mar/ham ſuppoſes this to have been 272 years before the Exodii. 


5 Gen. 30. Ve. IS 5B ,xr,v 08 tt 


2\F\.\ QIITIY 
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no/accounting."\ "Yet it 19'Mti Sul's opinion; and iti forte 
degree the opinion of 'the learned'7ReJand.” Bar it isfintitely 
groundleſs.” - 'The' Amaletifes were avery ancient nition nd 
engaged in 'the firſt warfare, that 4s recorded. 'They Iwtte 
far ® prior to: Eiphaz, or to Eſau: and were a/ people before 
the' birth of Abraham. Their name occurs very frequently in 
the ſacred writings ; which renders their hiſtory very plain: and 
when they are repreſented as attacking the children of J54#4/ 
in Rephidim, they are particularly diſtinguiſhed from ' the 
poſterity of Eſau. 9* And the Lord ſaid unto Moſes, "Write 
_« this for a memorial in a book, and rehearſe it iii the*tars of 
«/Joſbutz for I will utterly put out. the /retenbrance 'of 
©: Amalek' from under heaven. —The Lord hath fworn;” that 
<-the& Lord'will have war with Amalek from generation to ge- 
« neration.” 1 Remember what Amalek did" unto. thee by the 
«way when;ye were'come forth out of Zgypi.—Thou ſhalt 
<©- blot! out'the' remembrance of Amalek from under heaven; 
<« thou:fhalt- not forget it,” Not ſo with Edo#: heis'thore 
reſpected and diſtinguiſhe#: and | tti& injumCtions were 
given,” thatche* might not be moleſted. 2 Command" thou 
<< the people; ſaying; Ye-are to pals through the codft'of your 
« brethren the children of Eſau, which" dwell in $27; and 
<4 they ſhalt be afraid of you: take ye good heed" tnto-your- 
« ſelves/therefore.——Meddle not with' them: &e;”'/4i 3/t*ThGy 
<« ſhalt not-abhor an Edomite; for he is thy brother.” How 
3s 'itpoſlible, that theſe things could be faid of one and''the 
ſame Ys ? ang oy muſt ve been the lame hogs if 


the 


"Mm ; Utiverſa Hiſtory Book. r. Chap. 5. ITY 5. otow: 


7 Amalec ipſe, Py, unde et gentis et terre nomen defluxit, nep1s erat E- 
favi ex fiio Ebpba & concubins Thamnd. Palzſtina. Lib. 1. Cap. 14. 


_ ® ClericiComment, in Pentateuch. ad Gen. I4.V.7. et "ow: Jo V. 20. 
9 Exod. 17.v. 14,16. 
33 Deuteron. 25. V. 17» 19. 
2 Deuteron. 2. V. 4, 5, &C. 
3 Deuteron. 23.V.7. Natmbers. 20. V. 14 &Cc. 
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the Amalatiteg ere; from the firftborn of Eſav. They. mug 
likewiſe have been' &;yery recent. nation : whereas ithe Anmulch. 
reec+.are ſpoken akns of: antient date, For when. the 1/rae/rce; 
PuUcnibaplans ofiMoah; dAmalek 1s. mentionedbas 4 &.the 

« fink ofthe nations,” though: the time was. to come, when 
he, was,;to «periſh. forever.” The princes of ;thts nation 
were called Ageg,, from whence the people were denominated 
Agegites ; a name. no ways applicable: to; the fons of Edon: 
and; their kingdom. was ſo. powerfal, that #t' was prophecied 
of. the houſe: of 1/xpel, 5.* his king ſhall be higher | 
«. and his kingdom ſhall be exalted,” The good bifltep Cur. 
berland, amang'others, takes much pains to ſet all this aſide; 
rexely. becauſe there was. a man in aftertimes, whoſeimame 
was. Amaleb., . He.takes it for granted; withaut the leaftievi- 
dence. to Lupport him in his notion,: that this perſon-gave 
naxme.to a nation, which is mentioned ſome centuries before 
his.birth.;. .**< -faalek 2005 the $76 of the ations; that us," ſays 
the biſhop, <«« one of the(carlieſt plantations : :and:accondingly 


f alekites named: by prolepes among the-people:in- 
« yaded by. Ghederlaomer, Gen. 14.7. and placed:about Kind 
« and. Hazezon-tamer, which lay within the: /for-tes terfitory, 
« © Amalek, Bſau's. grandchild, was not- then-borr :\but that 
< country in:Maſes's time being under Afmalct's:poſterity; is 
« called. Amaieke and-fo I conceive that -Bolaam meant; that 
« the kingdom, which in his time was under .Amalth, was an 
cc ancient. kingdom even befare Amalek was born: + What 
unneceſſary pains are here taken to perplex a plain and pre- 
ciſe piece of hiſtory ! At this rate, what can we depend upon 
for a certainty? what is there ſo expreſs and determinate, 

but may be et aſide by this evaſive manner of interpretation } 
According to the ialtoy's $ notion, all is to go for nothing) 
that 


4 Nanbers. 24. V. 20, 
5 Numbers. 24+ Ve 7+ | 
6 Origines Gent, Antiquiſſime. pag. 139. 
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that: Moſes Thas there told' us)” When Chede#lammer farore-the” 
country of: the: 2imalekizes, there: was tis ſuch people;'! Whew 
the prophet looked on! Anizlet and faid, Anidlek was the fie 
of the nations, 1 was only by anticipation; 'for the Amalekites 
were not-in”being at the time alluded to : ſo that it related to 
another people. But with due deference to this excellent 
prelate,' this 1s a dangerous way of proceeding; as 'we can 
never-at this rate have any ſure grounds to' go' upon. A plain 
narrative ts hereby embarraſſed; 'and we'are'robbed of that 
confidence, which we may implicitly repoſe in the' words of 
Mefes, How does it follow, if a perſon chances'to'be'of the 
fameiname, as a nation or tribe, that he muſt neceffarily be” 
the father:of that tribe or nation ? or at leaſt,” that heimuſt 
give-name to that body of men, and tothe: country; whict 
they poſſeſs? It is notorious that there are innumerable in-' 
ſtances! to- the'-contrary. Yet upon ſuch a notion; backed. 
with no-ſhow of authority, is this hypotheſis founded; arid: 
the2plam-evidence of the ſacred writer ſet afide. Thus we 
balande feather againſt a talent of gold,. and blindly fancy 
that\it/preponderates. The Amalekites were certainly a people 
ofthe higheſt aritiquity. The founder of this nation, according 
tothe rib hiftorians, was the fifth from *Ham.- NoaÞ; Cham,. 
Aram or-Hran; Hats or Uz, Ad called Had, Hmaleh.' At "the 
father of:2fmolek 15: teported” to: have been! a perſon of great 
renown: His: \name 'appears 'to' have (been after his' death: 
TW _ port as an hoGourble Wee INF Horites 
boy Joo 3s Bhs — 
3. Relands Babeſting Lib. x. Copa ageid 1 ' not to 21559 9117 


» Ad; fignifies both a prince and a deity. In Phenicia "OY called thee 
ſun Adad and Achad: the former is tranſlated from Sauchoniatbo Bas 
Barihikr,” rhe king of Kings: the latter is Uc or One Ad, a title <SN 
have ſuſiciently* plaid, ' See Euſeh. Prep. Evang. Lib. r, Cap. T0; 
and Yo. de Orig. et Progr. Idololatr. Lib. 1. Cap. 22. Macrebius Sa- 
turnal. Lib. 1. Cap. 23. gives a different interpretation, - ona) 2 


: Hadad, Bedad, Benhadad, Hadadezer. One of the chief ities up- 

on. the Red Sea near Midian was- Adad, Ptolemy, kib. 6. All. theſe: 

FE Oe oe ear ' Names: 
n 


as. 
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of Scir, whence Eliphaz took Timna his concubine, ſeem to 
have been of the Amalekitifh race : and, as it 1s uſual in famj. 
lies to keep up the memory of therr forefathers by calling 
ſome of the poſterity by their names; ſo among the ſons of 
Seir the Horite we find the names of two of Amalet's anceſtors. 
retained: which in ſome degree may authenticate this gene. 
alogy, that the Arabians preſent us with. The ſons of 2D;. 
ſton, who was the ſon of Seir, were Uz and Aran: which 
being the names of two of Amalek's anceſtors ſeem to point 
out that the Horites were of the ſame original. It is to be 
obſerved, that this Seir the Horite, with whoſe family the 
ſons of Edom ſeem to have made a cloſe alliance, is diſtin. 
guiſhed in a particular manner by Mefes : for he is the only 
perſon, not immediately of patrarchic deſcent, that has his 
poſterity in it's different branches recorded. | 

Ham we find in many inſtances was pronounced Cham, 
and probably Chem: as ſeveral places, that took their name 
from him in Egypt, were called 3 Chemmis. Hence it is, that 
in the above genealogy, ſome have by miſtake altered his 
name to Shem, and ſuppoſed Amalek to be deſcended from that 
branch of Noah: on which account the name of Chis is like- 
wiſe omitted. This miſtake appeared more plauſible from 
Aram being the next in order; as Shem had a ſon of that 
name. #+FPuitque Aad filius Arami, filins Semi, filius Noe. 
But there is reaſon to think, that the true name of this per- 
fon was Aran: and it was Chem or Cham that was the anceſtor 
of the people ſpoken of : and next to him was Chus, though 
omitted in the recital. This miſtake in mentioning one of 


the 


names ſeem to have been compounded from Ad, and Aad. Hadad an 
Edomite is mentioned 1 Kings. 11. v. 14. See Pocock's Specimen Hiſt: 
Arab. pag. 2. with his note at pag. 35. : 


2 Gen, 36. v.28. 1 Chron, 1.v. 42. Gen. 36. v.20. 
3 See page 102, Note 6. 
4+ Eutychii Annales, interpr. Pocockio, Tom, 1. pag. 60. 
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the ſons of Noah for another occurs too often. In the Paſchal 


Chronicle, Chus is ſaid to be the ſon of Shem : 5 & ry; Guan we 
| Ents, Ng 0voparrs te To Ne for Xyy or Xxzy. In like manner oo 
cellus ; ®Ieov ds or: 01 Kanda amo T# Enjpe rarayorrai, &= wy 6 
APBpacjp. It ſhould have been ao TY Xyp Or Xzyu, He miſtook 
Slew for Cham; and in conſequence of 1t has made Abraham A 
Chaldean by blood as well as by country. 

There is another paſſage in the Paſchal Chronicle, as erro- 


neous as the former. 7 Ex gs Thy; aun; Ovang rv Enu T1; xoaTy- 


gary; Lugiay — Ts TRurs uis Tu Nue eyern0y Kat eveDavy av 


Ygwr0; YrYenToye/IG, ovopeaTs Kgoves. The perſon he alludes to, 
1s Nimbrod, whom he repreſents as of the line of Shem: and 


makes Shem the eldeſt of the ſons of Noah: whoſe poſterity 
he ſays conquered Syria, But Syria they had by allotment: 
and Shem was not the eldeſt: for the Scripture mentions him 
as the brother of Japhet the elder. 

Theſe miſtakes, though very capital, occur frequently in 
the later Greek hiſtorians: particularly in John Malala, and 
writers of his ſtamp. One inſtance will give an idea of his 
merit; as it contains a complication of blunders. ® ry & ro 


1c Te Aﬀpuny eCooAaturev Aooupiuov 0 ex TY; Ovanc TY Ln Napa- 


xb0v0 
yu. | In the days of Abraham, Naracho was king of the Af- 


« fyrians,” Who was of the family of Shem :”—inſtead of, A- 
Roni 746 Ovang rv Kap Nexws; © Necho, of the race of 

« Ham, was king of Egypr.” His meaning in this paſſage can- 
not be-miſtaken ; and the whole of it muſt relate 'to Egypt : 
for he mentions the hiſtory of Toſeph ; and abſurdly ſays, 
that Narachs's cook bought Teoſeph of the Saracens. 


Cap. 24. 
© 'Fyncelli Chron. pag. 98. 
7 Chron Paſch. pag. 92, 
3 Malale Chron. pag. 71. Oxon. 1691, 


En; OF 


5 Chron, Paſch. pag. 36. See Veſſius de Orig. et Progr. Idol. Lib. 1. ' 
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OF SOME 


ATTEMPTS 


OF THE 
CUSEAN S uvyron E G. Y PT, 


AFTER THEY HAD LEFT IT. 


FTER the retreat. of the Cu/eans from Egypt, they 
| ſeem to have ſoqn recolleted. themſelves; and in the 
next .reign they: again invaded the * country. This ſhews, 
that they did not betake themſelves to any conſiderable di- 
ſtance. They had a hard ſtruggle for thirteen years; when 
fortune declared againſt them; and they were obliged finally 
to retreat, The Egyptians, provoked at this unexpected inroad, 
reſolved to be aggreſlors in their turn; and accordingly levied 
an army, and attacked the Cz/eans upon their own * ground. 
This war 1s termed by the Greeks the war againſt the Erh:o- 
Fians: under which name I have ſhewn that they always 
mention the Cuſears. It is probable, that the 1/aelites had 
ſome ſhare in it. The ſacred writers ſay nothing of this af- 
fair ; it being a circumſtance not at all relating to the grand 
 Kcope and purpoſe of the I! ; but belonging rather to 
the 


z: Manetho apud Joſeph, contra Apion. Lib. x: $. 26, 27, 
» Chron. Alczandr, ad annum XXX I Moſis. pag. 148. 


© 
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the Egyptian hiſtory, than to that of the ſons of Irael: Ar- 
zapanus however and 3 Joſephus mention, that the condu&t 
of this war was intruſted to Moſes : and they are followed in 
this hiſtory by Cedrenus and Zonaras. They tell the particu- 
lars of it : that +Moſes paſſed a deſert to attack the Ethiopians ; 
which deſert was full of ſerpents: that he came up to them, 

and defeated them ; and afterwards married a daughter of a 
prince of the country. Theſe Erhioprans were certainly 


oriental : and though the circumſtances are ſomewhat obſcure; 


yet the deſert, which he paſſed to the attack, and the wife, he 
married, who was a Cuſean, the daughter of a prince of M;- 


dian, point out the enemy, he was engaged with, and certi. 


fy the particular race. He could not attack theſe Ethiopians, 
as they are ſhiled, without paſſing a deſert: and though other 


wilds might abound with venomous reptiles, yet the Arabian 


5 ſands were particularly famous on that account. ®* Beware 


« that thou forget not the Lord thy God,” ſaid Moſes to the 


Iſraelites, *© which brought thee forth out of the land"of 
« Egypt, from the houſe of bondage; Who led thee through 
« that great and terrible wilderneſs, wherein were fiery ſer- 
« pents, and ſcorpions, and drought, where there was no 
« water,” It was a part of this ſame wilderneſs, which 
Moſes paſſed with his army ; and they were the Cy/ean and 
Amalekiti/h7 nations, which he invaded. This was perhaps 
| WF one 

3 Antiq. Jud, Lib. 2. Cap. 10. 
+'T his. piece of hiſtory 1s rejefted by Theodoret, Interrog, 22, in 


Num. but without reaſon. If we admit nothing for truth, but what is 
in the Scriptures, we ſhall abridge ourſelves of many and great helps 
towards their illuſtration. 
5 Of theſe ſands and the ſerpents in them, ſee oy Vol. 2. 
ag. 1155, Proſper Alpinus de morbis Fgyptiorum, Lib. 4. Ca 
Ys Tl" . Fi wo Lib. 2. Cap. 7 5. and Pliny. 25d 
6 Deut. 8. cc II, &c. 
7 Zonaras ſuppoſes, that they were the occidental Ethiopians, with 
whom Moſes was engaged ; and that he took their capital Saba. Lib. 1. 


Cap, 12. But Saba, were this circumſtance true, was well known to have 
EEZ been 


—— | ——— 
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one reaſon, why the Amglekites, when.the, children of Iſrael 
A were paſſing the. wilderneſs of. Sin, fell unexpe- 
.their rear,; and. harraſſed them, 1 n.; their march; {© 
tha 0 og brought them ill prepared for 1t. to a, * pitched: bat. 
. And long after, whilſt the nation of Amalek Exiſted, 
ri took every opportunity, of. confederating. againſt the 
people of Iſrael, and diſtreſſing them every way : till they 
were  theirſelves reduced to the. laſt extremity by. Saul and 
David; and finally ruined by Hezekiab king of 9Judah. Nor 
did their inveteracy ceaſe with their nation: as long as any 
ſurvived of the old ſtock, wherever ſcattered and removed, 
they ſtill contrived miſchief to the Fews: and at one time 
were well nigh retaliating all, that they had ſuffered from 
them: the whole of the ſurviving race of 17ael being brought 
to the very brink of ruin by the wicked ſuggeſtions of ' Haman, 
who was. an Agagite, The danger was ſo imminent. and 
immediate, and the miſchief ſo narrowly eſcaped ; that the 
Jews ſtill hold an annual feaſt in commemoration of their 
great deliverance. Y 
_I have more than once taken notice of the le and 
anxiety of the Cuſeans, while they were in Egypt, As ſoon 
as they were departed, the Egyptians ſeem to have lapſed into 
the ſame ſuſpicions and fears, It is remarkable, that Jo- 
fepb, in his firſt interview with his brethren in Egypr, repeat- 
edly tells them that they are ſpies. *© Ye are ſpies; to ſee the 
<« nakedneſs of the land ye are come.” And,. 3 That is it 


« that 


been a city in Arabia feliz, and appertained to we Ethiopians of the 
eaſt ;, that 1s, to the Arabians. 


8 Exad. I7e. V. 8. 


9 Saul defeated the Amalekites,. 1 Sam. 14. V. — & chap. 15. David 


defeated them, 1 Sam. go.v.11, &c, 2 Sam. 1.vV. 1. Hezekiab finally 
ruined them, 1 Chron. 4. v. 39, &c. 


1 Eftber 3.v.8. 
2 Gen. 42. V. 9. 
3 Ibid. v. 14. 
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« that I ſpake unto you, ſaying, Ye are ſpies. nth Although 
he knew them, and only affefted to ſpeak in this manner, 
yet it muſt be imagined, that 'he ſpoke the language of the 
times; and that ſuch ſuſpicions and' jealouſies were not un- 
common among the Egyptians, Now almoſt all nations in 
thoſe days, particularly thoſe of Canaan, who were the near- 
eſt, were ſo ſmail and circumſcribed, that it was impoflible 
they could give uneaſineſs to ſo powerful a'kingdom, as Egypr. 
5 In Afid regna vetuſitſſima ſunt anguſtiſſima.—Urbes fingule Juos 
habebant TOPJAG- ©Strabo ſays the ſame : ToTaAao pev ouv Y 
Agedio aud QuUT8 exo i)euvorro TAgeTANTIOG, WTWep XOX TWY QANWY 
exacy moe Twy Pownduv. One prince of that country, and 
of no great extent of province, is ſaid to have had ſeventy 
vaſſal kings.7 A people ſo numerous, and. every. way ſo ſe- 
cured as the Egyptians, (dvouoBokog TaTxx og AtryuwTo;). 
could not have entertained any fears about ſuch puny ſtates. 
Their jealouſies and alarms muſt have been on account of 
ſome more powerful enemy, whoſe ſtrength, and whoſe 
hoſtile inclination they had experienced. In ſhort, it' could 
be no other nation than the Cyſeans; who were in the vicinity 
of Egypt, and always ready to take every opportunity to mo- 
Jeſt it. By this means we may explain the words of TFoſeph; 
which undoubtedly were not thrown out at random : but had 
ſome alluſion to the times, and were uttered with a particular 
reference to the circumſtances of the country. 


+ See Cumberland's Sanchoniatho, vo 384. 
5 Mar/ham. Canon. Chron. Sec, Pag: 76, 
6 Sirabo. Vol. 2. pag. 1094. 

7 Judges, I. V. 7. 
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OF THE 
FR US MT EA 5 
AND 
ESTSETIAKs 


 AFRICANUS tiles the ſhepherds, that were in Egypt, 

" Phenicians: by which circumſtance many . have been 
miſled. This I wonder at: for though there 1s a difference 
in the name of the people, yet one and the ſame nation is 
meant. The true Phenicians were the ſons of Eſaz, who was 
called *Egom : and they ſettled firſt at mount Se:r ; and upon 
the Red Sea, which received it's name from them. Both 
Phoinic and Edom ſignify red; which the Greeks changed to 
Erythrus, a word of the ſame meaning. They appear to have 
been a very great and knowing people: and though there are 


no annals of their nation remaining ; and their hiſtory 1s 


very obſcure ; yet ſo far we may learn in general, that they 
were very rich and powerful ; carrying on an extenſive traffick 
in the ſea, which they lived upon, and a great way farther ; 
engrofling all the trade of the eaſt. Their character muſt 


| have been very reſpectable: for the prophets mention *** The 


* wiſe men out of Edom, and underſtanding out of the mount 
* of E/au; And thy mighty men, O Teman.” 3 © Concern- 
« ing 
7 Geneſis 25. v. 30. Ty 
2 Obadiabv.s, g. 


3 Jeremiah 49. v. 7. 
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« ing Edem, thus faith the Lord of hoſts; Is wiſdom no more 
« in Teman? 1s counſel periſhed from the prudent? is their 
«© wiſdom vaniſhed?” And fo truly noble and royal do they feem 
to have been, that the prophet 7a:ah borrows his ideas from 
their ſuppoſed dignity and appearance; when he myſtically 
deſcribes our Saviour in his ſtate of manhood, making his 
glorious advances upon earth. 4 Who is this that cometh 
« from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? this that is 
« glorious in his apparel, travelling in the greatneſs of his 
« ſtrength ? I that ſpeak in righteouſneſs, mighty to | ſave.” 
This people in procels of time got poſleſlion of Tyre and S:don, 
and the adjacent country ; which was called from them Phe. 
nicia: but how early they ſettled here, is uncertain. They 
ſent out many colonies : and traces of them are to be found, 
as far as Gades and Tarteſſus. Herodotus mentions, that they 
came originally from the Red Sea. 5*Ouro: Js 6: Gomes ro TxA@aue 
| OiEOV, WG GuTOL NEYEO 1, E01 T1 EpuJey Janaroy' evieurev os umepoarre Ty; 
Luping 01880; To Wap Yaauooav. * Tere Yap [ Gowncas | a0 TYG 
Egudgns KeeAeopeers Yaraoong anixoperss, But the beſt account of 
them is in the poet 7Dzonyfius; who celebrates them for their 
ingenuity and knowledge ; mentions the chief places where 
they ſettled ; and ſpeaks of them, as the firſt merchants upon 
the earth: 

"Or 9", akog eYyYvs Eres, EWwvUuumy Downes, 

Tv 0" avdguy yevens 0: Egubpae: yeyanow, 

'O: TEwTo0E VIETTW EWEIQNTANTO JANGTTNG, 

Tpwro: 9 ECW OpING GO WES EMVNTAYTO) 

Kau acJuv ougavitev ag gm Topov EOparTavTe 

'O: I Tomy, xa Patay, EAauida T £Vusos 

Kai Tugoy wyvyinv, Bnours T ain Epcuv1v, 

Buſ3Aov T' aYX ano, Ka Eidove, av0eporoo al. 


+ Tſaiah 63. v. t. 

5 Herodotus Lib. 7. Cap. 89; 
6 Ibid. Lib. 1. Cap. 1, 

7 Iepiny. V. 905. 
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224 OBSERVATIONS vPON THE 
Thoſe, - who-ſettled at Gades and the-remoter parts of 'Spa;y, 
carried thither- many memorials of their original country, 
particularly the name-of Edom, by tranflation Erytbra, which 
they conferred on that part, where they inhabited; and eſpe- 
cially on an iſland, mentioned by Pliny. Erythia difta ef, 
quontam Tyrit, eborigines eorum, orti ab Erythrao mari fere. 
bantur. The original Phenicians therefore were the people 
of Edom; who lived near the Arabians and Amalekites, and in- 
termarried with their families, and are often confounded with 
them. They ſeem to have carried their knowledge with them, 
wherever they ſettled ; and there are continual alluſions in 
Scripture- to their wiſdom and experience. 9* And Hamath 
<« alſo ſhall border thereby; Tyrus and Zrdon, though it be 
<« yery wile.” The Carthaginians are repreſented as a-know.. 
ing and politick people. It 1s remarkable, that their chief 
city Carthage was originally called Boſra, the .name of the 
capital of Edom. Their language too was a = dialect of the 
Hebrew : and the above city 1s ſaid by Ph:/;tus to have been 
' built by Efer, to whom he ſubjoins one Carchedon of Tyre. 
: Kapynoove Ono: Orkivog xr va vio ECwpy au Kapynooves Twy 
Tvg#y. Poſſibly Spain might receive the name of Tberia from 
them; who, when they ſettled in the parts particularly. ſo 
called, were diſtinguiſhed by their moſt ancient family-name 
"ay Ebrai. The original name of the river Jherus ſeems to 
| have been the Eder, called at preſent Ebro, _ ſettled 
| in 
3 Plin. Nat. Hiſt, Lib. 4. Cap. 22. Strab. Vol. 1. pag. 257, Feſt. 


Avien Orbis Terr. Deſcr. v. 1063. Hi Rubro a littore quondam 


Mutavere domos. Solin. C b 26. Quam Linſulam] Tyrii a ' Rubro 
profetti mari Erythram nominarunt. 


9 Zech.g.v.2. 


' Plauti Poenulus, AR. 5. Sce. ri Buchart Geoge, Sacr; pars poſt, 
Lib. 2. Cap. 1. 


2 Euſeb. Chron. Can. pag: 31. 
7 , ; 


— nm ey, 
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in many parts of this country, but chiefly, as I have ſhewn, near 
Gades : and it is obſervable, that here was the principal ſeat of 
the Iberi, placed by Stephanus Byzantinus myo; Tous "Hpomnucig 
124; and mentioned by Dronyfius in'the ſame fituation, 

3 Ayx8 nou pweyabuuur evo; TGypuy. 

The Therians therefore appear to have been the ſame nation as 
the Erythreans or Edomites; who came from Tyre, and were 
generally mentioned by the name of Phenicians: yet loſt not 
their original gentile name from Heber; but were at times 
termed Eberi, or Tberi, according to the Greek manner of ex- 
preſſing it. The chief city of this country is at this day 
called Ebora; and is near the ancient Gades. So wide did 
this ative people extend themſelves : and they were for ages 
very powerful; till by degrees they were weakened in every 
part, and inſenfibly funk into oblivion, In the time of the 
Greeks the Arabians were 1n poſſeſſion of Edom, the original 
country of the Phenicians ; and retain it to this day. Hence 
it is that they have been mentioned as coming from Phenztcia; 
and ſometimes called Phenic:ans. Such miſnomers are very 
common in the writings both of Greeks and Romans. The 
land of J1/rael was called Fudea, Syria, Idumea, Phenicia, Pa- 
leftine : yet were they all diſtinct countries. 4Philo the Few 
calls the Amalekites, who attacked the Iſraelites, Phenicians : 
and the Amalekites were Arabians., So that there need not be 
any difficulties raiſed, 1t we find the Cyſeans repreſented under 
that denomination. - 

Bachart tries to invalidate theſe accounts of the Phenicians ; 
and will not allow, that they came from Edom and the Red 
Sea. He quotes every author, that I have above mentioned, 
and particularly Herodotus; but ſets afide their evidence: and | 
the reaſon, which he gives, is very extraordinary. 5 Tamen 
ex Scripturd conſlat Phenices oe euroxaovag, et ſlatim a prima 


7 17:1 


3 Tepiny. V. 282. 

4 Phil Jud. 636. and 11 5. Edit. Mangey. 

5 Geogr. Sacr, pars poſter. Lib. r. Pp 43- 
F 


_ 
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| ile jerrarum di vifione patrem iNlorum Chanaanem in Chananzam 
| ſe, contwliffe. . Sed Fudeos, qui, cum in terris Mari Rubro vitinis 
= dit errdfſent, Pheni ces partem invaſerunt, Phanicum nomine þo.- 
| tnit fignificare Herodotus. He ſays, © it is manifeſt, that the 
| & Phenicians were aborigines: that Canaan was the father of 
« them: and that he came into the country, which they poſ- 
« ſefſed, immediately upon the diſperſion :” all which he ad- 
| vances upon the authority of the Scriptures. What he men- 
| tions of Canaan, and of the Canaanites, 1s very true: but in 
| reſpec to the Phenicians he plainly begs the queſtion. They 
are ſo far from being repreſented in Scripture as the deſcen- 
dants of Canaan; that the Old Teſtament does not once in the 
whole courſe of it's hiſtory mention their name. And as to 
the Jews being meant by Herodotus, when he ſpeaks of the 
Phenicians coming from the Red Sea, there are no grounds 
for ſuch a ſurmiſe. Herodotus, it ſeems, might call them Phe- 
ricians, who, when they had been a good while in the vicinity of the 
Red Sea, invaded part of Phenicia. The country, which they 
invaded, was Canaan: and ſhould we agree to ſubſtitute the 
name of Phenicia in lieu of it, which is not allowable, yet even 
this can never authorize the inferences, which are made. He- 
rodotus is at this rate guilty of a twofold miſtake: firſt in ſup- 
poſing the Jews to have been Phenicians, becauſe they invaded 
a country, afterwards ſo called: and ſecondly for 1 1magining 
that they came originally from the Red Sea, becauſe in their 
retreat from Egypt, they were a good while in it's neighbour- 
hood. Is there in this notion the leaſt ſhow of probability ? 
Bochart mentions a particularly learned perſon, who dif- 
fered from him, and aſſerted, that the Tyrians were origi- 
_ nally from Edom; to which he anſwers—puto id gratis afſeri, 
ef fine authore idoneo:®— for this migration of the Edomites thers 


7s 


- 1 2 af eee ayers. 


#$ © Bechart. Geogr, Sacr, pars poſterior Lib. 1. Cap. 43. pag. 683. 


Stephanus in Azoto. Taury exTioav fig Twy emreveMouray a&a Epulleas Ja- 
A&%TTH5 Perers. | 


—— Hi Rubro a littore quondam 
Mutavere domos. Feſtus, 


Tyrii 4 Rubro mari profefti, Solinus, 
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is n0 good voucher, Strange! when ſo many writers are quoted 
for it by himſelf; ſome of whom are of the very firſt rank. 
I will tranſcribe them in his own words, as they ſtand at the 
top of the page:— 27a fradunt Herodotus, et in Strabone nonnulli, 

et Dionyſus Periegetes, Feſius, Priſcianus, Plinius, Solinus, Ste- 
phanus : to which may be added Trogus and Drodorus Siculus, 
whom he quotes for it in another 7place. All theſe are ſet a- 
ſide with *Herodotus at their head, though he had been in 
Phenicia, and viſited Tyre, and muſt ſpeak from knowledge, 
obtained upon the 9ſpot. What 1s extraordinary, to all this 
poſitive evidence on one fide Bochart has nothing to oppoſe but 
the doubts and ſcruples of *Sr7rabo, who was not quite ſatisfied, 
whether the ancient Tyrians were not a colony from Greece. 
In another place Bochart puts a queſtion to this purport : 
Why it happens, if the Phenicians were the deſcendants of 
Canaan, that the Greek writers never ſpeak of them as ſuch; 
nor call them by this fanuly name? To which Bochart returns 
no very ſatisfactory anſwer. **© Reſpondebo Chananaos puduiſſe 
« (ui nomints, et defitfſe fic appellari, propter anathema contortum 
" © in patrem ſuum Chanaan.” Whence does the learned Bochart 
obtain this knowledge? how was 1t poſlible for him to arrive 
at 
7 Bochart. Geogr. Sacra. pars poſterior. Lib, 4. Cap. 34. pag. 3o1. 
Pars prior. Lib. 1. Cap. 4 3. 
8 Herodotus. Lib. 1. Cap. 1. pag. 1. 
9 Bochart imagines, that Herodotus did not get his information from 
the Tyrians, but from the records or Per/ia : but he does not attend to 
the words of the hiſtorian, nor quote him quite fairly. He leaves our, 
what related to Perſia; and joins two ſentences, which were original] 
independant, The words of Herodotus are not — The Perſians ſay, that 
the Tyrians came frem the Red Sea . — but — The Perſians maintain, that 
' the Phenicians were the cauſe of the differences, which ſubſiſted between the 
European and Afcatic nations: for the Phenicians coming from the Red 
Sea, &c. firſt ventured upon long voyages, This makes a wide dit- 
ference in the narration. This latter part is no more an hiſtory bor- 
rowed from Per/ia, than the ſtories of 1o, and Europa are, which are 
Joined with it, and are mentioned in the ſame account. Hochars ſupra. 
See Herodotus. Lab. 1. at the beginning. 


2 Strabo. Lib. 1. pag. 73: 
2 Geogr. Sacr. pars prior, Lib, EW: 34+ 
| %. 
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at; _ it, were t5ueh iByt-if is certainly a" moſt improbable 
notion. :,,All nations, but\the/7/4r/7res,5 were uy great tihicer- 
CAN ont their @rigitaloand there tpins move: SIDNEY 
er ok ze Canagnites:mere acquainted with the true Hiſtory 
of Ham: anaan; than-the Ionians and Greeks were with that' 
of Javanand Eliſha. Beſides, how-ſtrange'ivis to ſuppole; Ht 


| CVE: ſhauld. admit this -gentile name fron the- general diſper-' | 


of mankind; that is, atdeaſt fortwdveor fourteen(hutis! 
Ft yearss.and. then in. the-time: of: the Geeks becomt bf-a' 
ſudden aſhamed of it, :and-lay' it afide! It -woule' tertainly! 
have been. an unneceſlary precaution, at whatever-time their 
acquaintance commenced: for-the Greeks, if it had/been'cbn- 
tinued, would have. been-never: the wiſer; nor: have\fourid'out' 
the hiſtory annexed [to-it... It, was an account, 'Þ'believe" too 
ancient, for: the, natives themſelves to have- beer acquainted” 
with... They. looked up to Belus.and Chronus for their'anceftors*- 
and held Ogus and other 9 heroes for-their founders,” of a-very 
uncertain.;original; their notions -not!þeing' uaifbecigpdhb 
Ke Fl 2, ;trading/people, and- the'T] oy [roman 


— 


calle Phoinie and entailed that name upon. TE Con 
"That I may. compleat this argument, .1. beg: toiknow; 7. od 

Canagnites, WErE ab:arigine Phenicians, How it <ome he ;N : 

that-the ſacred"writers are filent on this! heac  whoar ao 


patticular about the hiſtory and. original of /theiſons: of = 


naant And as they ; are filent-in reſpeCt to this piece 'of hiftory ov _—_ ory... 


I ſhould be glad to be informed, whence. the learned Bachart.. 
gets, his genes, The. fame. demand may be = mae"up 


If} — SE 
9 ABR 


9- PrIa Dita RE  Melcarthu, To J Awepwr: mrmediaactic,” | 
6 24 Hwa, Enuſeb. Prep. Evang, Lib. 1. Cap. 10. Euſebius,meptions 
likewiſe one” |Da/ſanaus,” Fr ny interprete Hieron. ad num. ; 
CCCCXCVIIL. which leems to be the ſame 4 fe the > Dogſaugs Wh \be+ 
ſy olpius, AoIpravncy. 5H aring Tag” Ids, Fo See i "T4 
f okehace Lib. r. Cap329, 246 JIN HORS utha - 
*. Numbers. 22. V. 4.7. 
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biſhop 3Gumberland; who takes this point for granted, and in 
conſequence of it makes .the Shepherds, who invaded Egypr, 
Canagnites; and builds largely upon this notion. 'The great- 
eſt part of the country 'of 'Canaan'was ſeized upon' by the 
Iſraelites, and, the natives almoſt extirpated. Thoſe, who 
remained to the north, were ſubdued by the king of Dama- 
ſeus, and other Syrian princes; and the ſea coaſts were occu- 
pied by.the ſons of Edom, as I have ſhewn. The Fews to 
the laſt, called that part of the country, which they did not 
polleſs, Canaan; and the people are ſometimes termed Canaan- 
ztes.. Thus St. Matthew mentions 4a woman of Canaan, who 
« cried unto ,7Ze/us.” But when we come to enquire farther, we 
find by. St. Mark, that © the woman was a Greek, a Syropheni.- 
« an by nation :” ſo that ſhe had not the leaſt tinEture of the 
ancient Canaanitih blood ; but was merely an inhabitant of 
the country. And although the Apoſtles do ſtill make men- 
tion of the land of Canaan, yet they ſeem induſtriouſly to 
diſtinguiſh the coaſt of Tyre and $7dor from it : which they 
call 5 Phenice. We may therefore reſt aſſured, that the Phe- 
NON WEOAF A” rs 
3. It is true, in the remains of Sanchoniatho we are told, that Chnaa, or 


Canaan, was the father of Phoinix or the Phenician. But it muſt be 


conſidered, that theſe are not the real words of this writer, but a Greek 
verſion: where the tranſlator, inſtead of the word Canaantte, which was 
not familiar to him, has ſubſtituted a name with which he was better ac- 
uainted, It cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed that Sanchoniathbo, when he 
ſette of Canaan, who was the true father of the Canaanite, and where 
he muſt naturally allude to the patronymic, ſhovid go wide of the mark, 
and term him the father of the Phenician : even if we ſuppoſe the two names 
to relate to the ſame people ; which they certainly did not. 'The ſons of 
Canaan are enumerated in Gene/is chap. 10. v. 15. according to their fa- 
miliesz. and no ſuch name as Phenix or Phenician occurs. Stephanus By- 
zantinus mentions the ſame circumſtance, that we find in Sanchoniatho ; 
but introduces it with a proper limitation: Xva* ourwus n Downey exantre, — 
To eIvixov Tours Xvacs, This in ſome degree may be accepted as true. 
4 Chap. 15. v., 22, Mark. 7. v. 26. Tun EMnis, EZvgoPowioom Tw 
Veves. | | 


5 As. 11.v. 19. Chap. 15. v. 3. Chap. 21. v. 2, 3. Kai ivporres 


TAviev Tiarepon £35 Gorminmv, - emibearres amxynper, AvaPavues ds Tw Kuwgov, 
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nicians were not Ganaanites, IT may be aſked in my turn, if 
the Phenicians were from Edom, how 1t comes to paſs, that 
the ſacred writers never take notice of this circumſtance, 
nor mention them by either of thoſe names ? The anſwer in 
this place is obvious. '\-The name Poinic, from whence came 
the word puniceus of the Romans, the ®ow:;# of the Greeks, 
and the name of the Carthaginians Ponic, was not the origi- 
nal name of this people, but Edom; in the room of which 
the former was ſubſtituted, being a word of the ſame pur. 
port. This however was not the term, which the ſacred 
writers were uſed to: had they called this people by their fa- 
mily ;name, it would have been Edomztes. But this would 
have been accompanied with ſome ambiguity; as there would 
have been two nations of the ſame name : and with ſome 
1mpropriety ; as they were not of that country, though in 
preat meaſure of the ſame lineage. They therefore cal-them 
always the Tz#tans, and the S:donzans; which was the ſtria 
truth; and attended with no uncertainty. - As to the fitence 
of ' the” Scriptures: concerning this -people coming originally 
from Edom; it amounts to nothing. The Scriptures, are 
never fraught with unneceſſary truths :* had it been a. cir- 
cumſtance at all neceſlary to have been made:known,, and. af 


conſequente in the FJew!/b hiſtory ; z it _— TRE have 
been Samet to us. 


- "4 Li 434; 


X&6 KT AITONTES 0 m— Eownvge0n, ETAE0phev Elg Evpray, Xs ks 270 Fajaty « e15 TT 
PON. "The ſea coaft only was Phenicia; the reſt was Canaan. = 

© 'The hiſtory of Canaan was very much conne&ted with the hiſtory of 
the {ſreehtes : but that of the Phenicians had not the ſame relation; nor 
was 1t ſo neceſſary to be explained, 
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HE Cuſeans retiring towards the Amalekites and the 

K country of Edom gave rife to the tradition, that both 

theſe nations had conquered Egypi, And fo far may. have 
been' true, 'that the former had ſome ſhare in the conqueſt ; 
as the Arab hiſtorians maintain. That the Cuſears ſettled 
here; and'mixed with the nations round-about, appears pretty 
evident from the many places of Cuſzan original, that this 
part of 'the world abounds with. I am ſenſible, there is ge- 
nerally a great fallacy in being determined: by a fimilitude in 
names; which are often diſtorted and miſapplied, to favour a 
particular notion. But when they are plain, and in great 
numbers, and fairly correſpond with other places of a diffe- 
rent fituation ; it is a proof, that people of the ſame lineage 
or nation muſt have been reſident in the different parts, where 


they occur. In the lot of the tribe of Judah, which com- 


prehended a great deal of the country conquered to the ſouth, 
(much of which was from the Amalekites) there are many 
names of places, that correſpond exactly.with others in Egypt, 
.which we have ſhewn to have been of Arabian original. 


There 
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There is in the firſt place to be found the name of the very 
country, that they had deſerted, Goſhen or Guſhen; whoſe 
true pronunciation, and orthography I ſuppoſed was Cu/har. 
It lay to the ſouth of Judah, not far from mount Serr.: and 
among other places taken from the Amalekzites by the children 
of Iſrael, this was one: *"*©* So 7oſhua ſmote all the country 
« of the hills, and of the ſouth, and of the vale, and of the 
« ſprings, and all their kings :=And Toſbua ſmote them from 
Kadeſh-barnea even unto Gaza, and all the country of Gy. 
<*« hen, even unto Gibeon.” **© So Toſhua took all that land, 
<« the hills and all the ſouth-country, and all the land of Go- 
«© ſhen,—Even from the.mount Halak, that goeth up to Ser, 
« even unto Baal-Gad.” Hence we find, that to the ſouth of 
FJudea there was a land of Goſhen, in the country of the Ama. 
lekites. That here had been the refidence of ſome people from 
Egypt, may be inferred: from the hiſtory of the ſons of Simeon; 
who were in ſituation collateral with thoſe of Zudeh. 3 They 
« went to the entrance of Gedor, even unto the eaſt ſide of the 
« yalley, to ſeek paſture for their flocks. And they found fat 
< paſture and good, and the land was wide, and quiet, and peace- 
« able; for they of Ham had dwelt there of old. And theſe 
«« written by name came in the days of Hezekiab king of Fu- 
« Jah, and ſmote their tents, &c.—And fome of them, even 
« of the ſons of Simeon, five hundred men, went to mount 
« Ser, And they ſmote the reſt of the Amalekites, that were 
<« eſcaped, and dwelt there to this day.” By this, I think, it 
appears, that the people of Ham 1n this paſſage are reckoned 
among the Amalekites : and © by the reſidue of the Amalekites” 
is to be underſtood the remnant of the people of Ham. This 
people I ſuppoſe to have been a part of the Arabian ſhep- 


herds or Cuſeans ; ; who were called the people of Ham from 
their 


\ 1 Joſhug. 10.V. 40, 41: 
_ 2 Chap. 11, v. 16, 


' 3 1 Chron. 4. v. 39, &C. 
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their ſo long reſidence in Egypt, the ofiginat land-of : Hom, . 
Many-of thoſe, that- retired. 'from- Zgypi, as! welk-as, thoſe, - 
that were driver from - Goſhen :by "Frſbua, ſeem 'tarhaye; be» 
taken themſelves to the coaſt of- the Red Sea; where they-ec- | 
cur under the names of Gaſande, Caſſanite; and Caſandres ; as. 
they are deſcribed by: + Agatharchides, Stephanus and Diedorus. 
Here they built a city Aur or Oropolis, changed: by the-Greeks 
to Heroum and Heroopolis. They had a ſecond of this-name, 
mentioned by Sfephanus ; 3 Auvapa, Tok ApaiBies © which I take 
to be the ſame, that 1s by 5 Joſephus called the city of Alorus. 
It is mentioned by the Nub:an geographer under the name of 
Ara and ® Aura; and is called Avara (Avape) by 7 Ptolemy ; 
and by-it's ſituation appears to have been near to 'Mrdia. 
Near this was a city named by Stephanus Bairawba— Bai- 
cape, Wor. WV Tw ApaGinw XOATY, Tees Tv Egufpay IaAXTT Ov, 
5 85q-w-ox0g Haw. The interpretation ſhews the true etymo- 
logy of the word, which ſhould have been exprefſed Balbauas, 
thei ſame as Bedonwes, Bethſemeſh, which ſignifies © the houſe 
« of the ſun.” 'There was another Beth/emeſh, in that- part 
of the tribe of Judah, which was taken from the Amalekites, 
near the EY of GPs above mentioned. # And the bor- 


© der 


4 Terwy ron hoes £1040 AMAGie PIT Karandgric, Abiind de Rubro 
mari: Geogr. Vet. Vol. 1. pag. 60. Kaooavras, Dog ty TY WixpoAry TY; 
Epubpag/ Janarong. Steph. Byzant. H 9 ins xwpa xarorirar pry vo Apa- 
Buy AMA&KU X04 Dacarduw, Diod: Sic. Lib. 3. pag. 125. Kaorautuwv 
x«pe 1s mentioned likewiſe by Ptolemy, Geogr. Lib. 6; and by Marcianus 
Heratloeta in Steph. Byzant. The original | name of the ancient city Pe- 
ira was Rath-Alilat ; which it ſtill retains. Sandys's Travels, Book: : T0 


'F Fol eph. de Bell. Jud. Lib. 4. Cap. 9. 


5 Vide Climar. ztu part. 4tam, pag. 107. Haura is mentioned” as a 
Roman garriſon with a centurion's guard. Abulfeda. Ir is the fame as 


the tower of Acare or Ouc-Aura; by ſome ſaid to have been built by 
Iſmael. 


7 Geogr. Lib. 5. 
t Joſ. 15. v.10. 
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<« der [of Judah to the fouth] compalled from Baalah weſt. 
«* ward unto mount Ser, and paſſed along unto the fide of 
© mount Fearim, which 1s Cheſalon, on the north ſide, and 
* went down to Beth-ſhemeſh.” Here was likewiſe Ain Shemeſh 
or 90x, fimilar to that in Egypr ; called the © fountain of the 
« ſun,” and.ſituated near to E/ah and Midian: and Caen, an 
£gyptian city. Some of theſe Cyſeans ſettled on the coaſt of 
the Red Sea, ſomewhat lower; and were the Arab-Egyptians of 
Ptolemy, I'T'yv 0 Tape Tov ApaGuoy X0ATOY 0AYv TAPANOY KATEXOUT by 
ApeFaryunrio:, IxluePayor, w oy ogewe paxeg. The reaſon of 
their being called ſo 1s obvious: their twofold conneCtion ex. 
plains it, They inhabited the weſtern coaſt, as the Caſandz 
of 2Drodorus did the eaſtern. They are repreſented as a very 
ancient nation; and their chief port upon that ſea was 3Cous; 
which the Egyptians, when they long after began to think of 
commerce, ſeized upon. This is the 4nation that preſerved 
that memorable tradition of the retiring of the Red Sea,s and 
leaving a dry ſpace in the middle: which originally alluded to 
the miraculous paſlage of the 1/-ae/ttes, All theſe evidences 
ſhew, that the ſons of Chus ſettled in thefe parts; which 
might have been at ſeveral periods; but particularly when 
they retired from Egyp/, On the other ſide they extended 
___ them- 


9 Mera To & TW Exavity puX#y ogiov Ts Apaſiuce xerxmy Own, Modiavn, x.7,a. 
Ptal. Geogr. Lib. 6. 

1 Ptgl. Geogr. Lib. 4. 

2 Diodorus Sic. Lib. 3. pag. 125. 

3 Of Cous, ſee Abulfeda, Deſcriptio maris Al Kolzum. Geogr. Vet. 
Vol. 3. pag. 70. | 

4 They reached ſouthward from Clyſma ; at which place the children 


of Iſrael are ſuppoſed to have paſſed the Red Sea, Kauopa — 8 8 manu 
xas To Iopannirixor Pevyores Tvs Aryvarus aſ3eoxw To priSpor Sremepmudnoay 
edi. Excerpta 4 Philoſtorgio, Lib. 3. Cap. 6; apud Euſeb. Hiſt. Eccles. 
Edit. Reading. Vol. 3. | 

s Ovington in his voyage up the Red Sea takes notice of Gszon in the 
latitude of 179; and mentions the kingdom of Caſſeen towards the entrance 
of the ſame ſea. Captain Saris calls it Cuſoin. Purchas. Vol.1, pag. 33% 
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themſelves very far in Arab:a felix ; where may be found many 
plain veſtigia of them. I have obſerved that lower Egypt was 
termed Raab and Reib; and ſometimes A4ireib, which ſignifies 
the land of Reib or Raab. The middle part of the country 
was {tiled Athretb and * Xthrib, which is interpreted © the heart 
« or center of the triangular country,” Cor zelluris piriformis : 
on which account the center nome, as well as ſtream, had the 
name of Athribis, and Athribitic. Theſe terms are to be found 
in Arabia felix, All the country about Mecca and Medina is 
denominated after this manner. Conſtantine Porphyrogennetus 
acquaints us, that the impious doctrine of Mahomet began in 
the province of Athribis : 7 Kau KOTET NEV " Tov7oO TAX TE $04 
oogs0; cure Te. egy T1s AiYgB. In like manner Theophanes in 
his Chronicle deſcribes the rife of the Mahometan ſe& at the 
ſame. place : 3 Ka EX pOTNOEV 1 01pe0'15 QuTs Tat WELY TG Aides, oz 
TOXEU8 70 £0N270v* own jew HOUMTWG ET dxa,. And in the Sa- 
racenica- it 1s ſaid, that, when: the emperour Heraclius after 
his Perfan expedition was paſling- through Arabia, Mahomet 
went out to meet him at Athribrs. 9 EmavargsPopers Tv Caci- 
Age 'H DOC NEVE PET 6 VIXNG EX TE TV TIepowy ToXess, Ka MEANOVTOG ou= 
Te 0a Juv Tw Aigpbov, aan Tpo; UTEITITW UTE 0 Jeong Mac- 
us}, The name Athribis had a meaning; and was well ad- 
apted to the part of Egypr, that 1t was originally given to : 
but between this part of the world and the name that it is 
mentioned by, there is not the leaſt analogy : which ſhews 
that it was adventitious. Whence it was derived, and by 
whom imported, is, I think, pretty clear. It muſt have been 


intro- 

6 See Bochart of the word Aithrib, Geogr. Sacr. pars prior, Lib. 4. 
Cans. 

F Conftant. Porphyr. de Adminiſtr. Imp. Cap. I'4. ExpaThoev ot 1 apes 
aurs Ta wepn Tis Aiveies. Ibid. Cap: 17. | | 

8 Vide Byzant. Hiſt. Vol. 12. pag. 278. It is the IaSprows of Ste 
phanus ; called In9pz in the Excerpta from Chryſococce Syntaxis. Geogr. 
Vet. Vol. 3. pag, 3. 

9 Saracenica, incerti auftoris, operd Sylburgii. 1595. pag. 58. See alſo 
Cedren, Compend, Hiſtoriar, pag. 422. 4 
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introduced by the Cyſeans, called Gaſande and Caſſanite : thoſe 
ſons of Chus, who came from Egypt, and ſettled upon that fide 
of the Red Sea; and carried with them theſe memorials of their 
hiſtory and nation. Mahomet was his ſelf of their race, though 
perhaps mixed with other families. To obtain favour with 
the Jens, he affected to be deſcended from 1/mael, the ſon of 
Abraham; the great anceſtor of all the 1/raelites. But even 
as he gives out his genealogy, though the traces may be faint 
and obſcure, we may ſtill perceive that he was of Cuſean 
race, as all the Arabians were, According to their accounts, 
there was one Zenarus, who was a deſcendant of 1/hmael; and 
he had two ſons, Mundarus and Rab: of which, Mundarus is 
ſaid to have been the father of Couſarus and Cariſus. " Zap 


ap 0 Ts Iopan aTovyovo; THINS RUTY aVHYOpEVETHAL TAYTWY, OurTos ous 
YEvVG vious 0uo, Mzvdzgev xas Padeinav o 0 Mevdzpos TiTE: Kouoapoy, 
xa Kaioo, xa * Oupupn, xo 3 Aoavdov, xa GAMES TIVES Ofpev ups 
(avwupss)* 0+ Ka Ty Madiauityy Enjoy KAYBWwT RPE: EXTIVOT(0- 
Qouy, ev 0x1va%s xaTouxevres;, The ſons of Iſhmael are well known 
from the Meſazc hiſtory ; not one of which 1s to be found in 
this liſt, that 1s given by the Arabians. It ſeems to be an 
odd and perplexed account of countries, mixed with that of 
the people, who inhabited them: which confuſion has ariſen 
from the Greek writers not underſtanding the hiſtories, to 
which they had recourſe.4 Hence Cyri/l in his Chronicle tells 


us, 


1 Conftantinus Porph. de adm. imp. Cap. 14. weps T1ys yeveahoying Tv My- 
xuper. Cyrillus calls him NiCapes:; Theophanes, Cedrenus, and the author 
of the Saracenica read NnCapos and NiCapes. 

2 Theophanes has xa: Oc; which probably means Teman, the 
name both of a perfon and a place. Both Jhmael! and Eſau had a ſon 
of that name. | 

3 Aoavlov may poſſibly be a miſtake for Facaviov; and not the name 
of a man, but of a nation; the ſame that is mentioned by Dredorus, 
Plclemy and Agatharchides. 

4 In the Catechefis et Saraceniſmi Anatbematizatio, where every thin S 
relating to Mahomet 1s folemnly curſed, among other abominations thele 

are 
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us, that one of the ſons of Ni2zarus was Arabia. And in the 
Saracenica we are informed, that Mahomet had a ſon-in-law 
called Elim; and his two grandchildren were Cu/han and Caſen. 
I take Aoavdo; in Conflantine Porphyrogennetus tobe an omiſſion for 
Fecal: and if Oeuypny, the reading of Theophanes be right, the 
meaning of all theſe hiſtories at bottom will be this : that the 
inhabitants of Mecca and Medina were originally deſcended 
from a people called of old Gaſande, Cafſan, Cuſhan, Cuſhour : 
and from the people of Teman and Elim, or Elah near M;- 
dian : that 1s, both from Cu/ſh and 1Amael; but particularly 
from thoſe Cuſeans, who came out of Paſs, or Egypt; and 
named the place, which they came to, Athribis. 

The- ſons of Chus, where they once got poſſeſſion, were 
never totally ejected. If they were at any time driven away, 
they returned after a time, and recovered their ground : for 
which reaſon I make no doubt, but many of them in pro- 
_ ceſs of time returned to Chaldea; and mixed with thoſe of 
their family, who reſided there : for many of them remained. 
Hence aroſe the tradition that the Babylonians not only con- 
quered Egypt ; but that the learning of the Egyptians came 
originally from Chaldea : and the like account from the Egy- 
ptians ; that people from their country had conquered Baby- 
lon, and that the knowledge of the Chaldeans was derived 
from them. Some of this nation betook themſelves north- 
ward, and paſſed into Padan-Aram; and in this place, as well 
as in all others before mentioned, they have maintained 

them- 


are ſpecified : AvaStparigu AAeije TOY ET Jvyarps y ap{3por Tov Muaped: X&Xs 
| _NXaooun as Xovoevny T5 vive euvry. Pag. 77. Caſan and Cuſhan were not 
Mabomet's ſons, but the nation, he was his ſelf deſcended from. He 
might be deſcended in part from JÞmael ; but he was likewiſe of the fa- 
mily of Chus ; a Cuſean. NiCapos yew vizs duo Muvdapor xas Apabicv, Cyrills 
Chron. I think, it is plain from hence, that the Greek hiſtorians have 
been guilty of a great miſapplication of terms: and that the names Caz- 
ſus, Cufſharus, Cuſhan, Rabeia, Arabia, &c. could never have been the 
names of particular men ; but of provinces and countries, as well as 
of the tribes, who poſſeſſed them. 


-, 
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themſeves to. this day. Soon after the ſetthng of the Th-aelites 
in Canagn, we: read of Caſhan Riſhatharm; who is ſtiled king of 
Meſopotamia:; and muſt have been a powerful prince, having 
held-the children of 1/-ae! in ſubjection many years. His 
name; plainly ſhews, that he was an Arabian or Cuſean, Cle. 
mens Alexandrinyss calls him Xovoaxap, Chuſachar ; Which 
ſzxems to have. been a corruption of  Chus Ouc Aur, or Orns ; 
a name aſſumed by many of his family. *Eutychius fays, 
that he was king of Tyre and $Srgon : he held them perhaps 
tributary, as he did the reſt of the land of Canaan. He muſt 
have treſpaſſed upon the. ſons of Aram very much ; who ſeem 
_ to have retired, and: to, have left him the-upper part of the 
interamnian province. The people, whom ' he: carried with 
him, were-undoubtedly the colony, which Belus is ſaid in ear- 
ly- times to. have brought out of Egypr/, and planted: on the 
banks. of the 7Euphrates. Belus was rather a title, than a 
name; and- was beſtowed upon many illuſtrious perſons of 
Aſfyria, Babylonia, Syria, Phenicia, Egypt. To this Cuſban, 
and his people, we muſt attribute the building of the city 
*Ur in. theſe parts; called Urhoz, and ſometimes Abor and 
Chabor. It ſtood upon a river of the ſame name, the AGupas 
of 
5 Strom. Lib. 1. pag. 384. Edit. Potter, The Chaldee Paraphraſt 
calls him *the wicked Cz/ean.” 
6 Euiychii Annales. Tom. 1. pag. 118. | 
7 Diodorus Siculus, Lib. 1. pag. 17. ſays, that Belus carried this co- 
lony to Babylon; and that they were the ſame people, who were called 
afterwards Chaldeans. But this is an idle appendage to the true hiſtory; 
yet ſhews the antiquity. of | the- hiſtory. If any nation- in the- world 
could be called auroyboves, it was the nation of the Chaldeans : and ſo far 
from being a-colony from Egypt, they were coeval with that kingdom, 
if not ſome years prior to it. See Additional Remarks. The colony 


here ſpoken of - was indeed from- Egypt; but did not conſiſt of Egy- 
ptians, but Cuſeans. 


8 Marcellinus mentions this city Ur in Meſopotamia, in the retreat of 
Fovian towards N:/ibis, Ad, Ur nomine, Perſicum .venere Caſtellum. Lib. 25 
. Cap. 8. 
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of 9 Zofemus, and the ACzx; of *1/idores: Characenus: which 
river is .called the Chabor ?at this day. They built likewiſe 
Carchemſh, a ſtrong place at the chief paſſage of the Zuy- 
phrates, and at the mouth of the Chabor : which city betrays 
it's original doubly, by the variation obſerved in it's name. 
It was called both 3Carchemiſh, and Carcufium. The firſt is the 
city of Chemmis or Cham ; anſwering to a city of the ſame 


name and purport in Egypf, By the other is meant the city 
of Cous: Cercufum and Carcufium, the Karkifiya of 4Naſfir 
Ettuſeus, being no other than Carcuſhen ; and probably built 
in memory of that city, of which we have taken ſo much 
notice. The prophet Feremiah 5 mentions, that Pharaoh Ne- 
cho came up againſt Carchemi/ſh, which Nebuchadnezzar had 
taken. It ſeems by this to have been for ſome time before in 
the hands of the Egyptians; who gave it, I imagine, the name 
of Carchemiſb, It was originally called Carcuſh, or Carcuſhan , 
which name it again recovered. Here too was a land of Go- 
ſhen ; called by the ſacred writers Gozan, and by the Romans 
Gauſanitis; with a river Gozen, the fame as the Chabor, The 


to _ other 
9 Zofimus. Lib. 3. pag.12. 

z Tfidor. Characen. apud Vet. Geogr. Vol. 3. pag. 4. 

2 Voyage of Gaſper Balbi. 1579. | 
3 Karke/tam, que olim Carcemis dicebatur, deveni. Eupbratis ripe im- 
minet. Benj. Tudelenſis. pag. 62. Poſtea | Enphrates labitur] ad Cqercquſiam 
ibique cernitur oftium fluminis Alchabur. Nubien/is. ' See alſo Marcellin. 
Lib. 23. Cap. 5. Bochart Geogr. Sacr. pars prior. Lib. 4. Cap. 21. and 
Cellarius, Vol. 2. pag. 437. There was another city named bor and 
Chabor , which is mentioned by Ptolemy, as well as by Szmocatta, Lib. 4. 
Cap. 10. AFogwy Opepiov. But I take this by it's ſituation to have been 
the ſame as Carchemi/h, called by the Greeks and Romans Cercu/ium, a place 
of great note and antiquity, as I have ſhewn : which P#o/emy can hardly 
be ſuppoſed to have omitted; but rather to have called it by another name, 
taken from the river, at the mouth of which it-ſteod. The real city 
Chabor was far above; near the ſource of 'the river, to which it gave 
name, as well as to a lake, out of which the river ifſed. It's true name 
was Ur, ſynonymous to that in Chaldea ; but was changed to Abor and 
Chaber, like the city Avaris in Egypt. See 1 Chron. 5. v.26, 

4 Vide Geogr. Veter. Vol. 3. 
5 Jerem. 46. V. 2. 
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other river in Meſopotamia, called by Ptolemy the Savcoras, wag 
probably the Seghor, or Sehor ; which was the name of the 
Nile in Egypt. All theſe circumſtances prove that the ſons of 
Chus forced themſelves very early into the upper provinces of 
Meſopotamia, and maintained themſelves therem. And there 
is great reaſon to think, that they were part of that numerous 
body, which retired out of Egypt, This may ſerve to clear 
up the doubts of the learned Mar/ham, who could not account 
for the place of their retreat : ® Quo tandem profefti fint Pa- 
ores, aut quibus in locis ſedes poſuerint, incertum eſt. 

In this country were the tribes of {/rael placed ; at leaſt a 
greiit part of them, who were carried away captive by Salma- 
xaſſer. 7 © In the ninth year of Ho/hea, the king of Afyria 
© took Samaria, and carried 1/racl away into Afyria, and 
<« placed them in Ha/ah and in Heber by the river of Gozan, 
« and in the cities of the Medes.” Halah and Habor, called 
likewiſe Chala and Chabor, were, as I have in part ſhewn, 
in the upper region of Me ſopotamia between the Tzgrrs and 
Euphrates both upon the river Gozan, called likewiſe the Cha- 
bor: the cities of the Meges were beyond. There was ſomething . 
very ſignal-in the cataſtrophe of theſe tribes, that were car- 
ried into the country, which I have been deſcribing. It is 
well known, how the 1ſraehites after their ſervitude in Egypt 
were conducted to the land of promiſe ; which they enjoyed 
above ſeven hundred years. Upon their repeated rebellion and 
idolatry, ten of the tribes were carried into a ſecond bondage : 
and what is remarkable, many of them went to another land 
of Goſhen; but not like that of old: to another city A- 
varts; and in ſucceſſion to the ſame people, to whom their _ 
fathers had ſucceeded in Zgypr, even the Cuſeans. Their cap- 
tivity was attended with this cruel circumſtance, that they 
went now to a wild and uncultivated country: and had the 
mor- 
6 Ad Sec, XII. pag. 324. | 
7 2 Kings 17.v. 6, Chap. 18. v.11. 1 Chron. 5. v. 26. 
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mortification to ſee the people, who had quitted it, occupy 
the pleaſant fields of Iae!. * © The king of Afjria brought 
« men from Babylon, and from Cuthab, and from Ava, and 
« from Hamath, and from Sepharvatm, and placed them in 
« the cities of Samaria:—and they poſleſied Samaria, and 
« dwelt in the cities thereof.” Here was every additional 
circumſtance, to aggravate their misfortune, and embitter their 
ſervitude : to bring to their memory continually what they 
had been, and what they now were : to point out viſibly the 
finger of God in the peculiar ſufferings of ſuch a reprobate 
people: and at the ſame time to alarm the remaining tribes ; 
that they might take warning at the fight of ſuch particular 
judgements, and recolle&t themſelves in good time. 

Thus have I endeavoured to clear up ſome parts of ancient 
hiſtory, particularly that which relates to the land of Goſher, 
and the Shepherd Kings : a work of ſome conſequence, if 
rightly conduCted ; but attended with no ſmall difficulty, and 
requiring uncommon attention. Were a perſon to meet with 
the remains of an ancient teſſellated pavement, ſhattered into | 
a thouſand pieces, and to endeavour to reduce it to order ; his 
labour would be fimilar to that of rectifying the chronology, 
and hiſtory of Egypfi. The latter taſk 1s accompanied with 
this additional trouble ; that, as many have been from time to 
time tampering with this work, the materials, originally 
1ll-placed, have been ten times more confounded ; and many 
of them rejected and aboliſhed by perſons, who could not 
adapt them to their particular ſyſtem. 


8 2 Kings 17. V. 24. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 


BELUS NINUS, ARIUS, 
AND SOME OF THE 


SUPPOSED KINGS oz BABYLONIA. 


Mentioned, that the Aſyrians had regained Babylon at the 
time that the ſhepherds were in Egypt, Conformable to 
what I have been ſaying is the evidence of Africanus; who 
not only tells us, that the Afyrians had - got poſſefiion of it ; 
but ſpecifies, that they took it from the Arabizans : which A- 
rabians, we know, were the ſons of Chas, as has been before 
ſhewn. * Typ Tow Apaſdur Exon Tyv were Tyv Randaiw diede- 
Eavro ATTUguan © Wi One of the firſt of theſe 4ſjrian kings 

was *Ninus; who 1s faid to have reigned 52 years: and in the 
Tad of his reign this writer farther informs us, that the great 
patriarch Aoratom was born. 3 Nie rs Baoineus Arovgiy Teo - 


TEpx- 


: Fuſeb. Chron, Avy. Ipur. pag. 18. 
2 Aﬀpaxp. Ovros mv 0 T8 Indaiwy thves TROTaTg. Kare TeTov, Aroveigg xo 
Thnx Aoias waons eBarinevoe Nives, xo Lepuipapmic 04y0u, Aro Ty XGT@XALTpAY £76 


70 wpwroy eros ACgaap, ern A p B. Enſeb. Chron, Pag:+ 9: 


3 Euſeb. Chron. Avy. Ilpur, pag. 18. pag. 373+ 
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244 ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 
oa paxbooy THrov etyouToc eTog The Paoikeit, YevvaTai ACprrap. [From 
whetl6OW raay- be farther aſſured, of what Idefore' Tuppoſed, 
_ about! Hriveb MMerh Bllaſar For if Abraham" was born in 
the Ritter part of "the reign-of Ninus; "the time of Aris, the 
fourtH'in- ih dynaſty of Africanus, coincides with that'of A 
rioch ir the':Seriptures : : "ſo that they are certainly the names 
of the fame perſon. 'And'the'reign of this prince” will 'be 
found to commence about the 88th or 89th year of the life 
of + Abraham, about three years after the birth of 7#mae!. 
But according to the Scripture account, this invaſion, made 
by the four kings, ſeems to have been a year or two prior to 
this event;\if we may judge from the place, where it is in- 
trodiiced: 'fo that we cannot in theſe diſtant inquiries arrive 
at exaQ' chronological preciſion. Yet I think, as theſe cir_ 
cumſtances are brought to coincide fo nearly, nobody can 
well doubt, but that Arioch Melech Ellaſar, and Arius king of 
Nineve, are the ſame: perſon. Archbiſhop Ufter makes this 
war happen about the ſeventy firſt year of Abraham's life; but 
this is rather too early, as it does not quite agree with the 
account in the Seriptures ; for this invaſion of the kings was 
made, when Abraham was in the land of Canaan; and he 
did not reſide there, till he was ſeventy five years old. Ac- 
cording to Bp. Cumberland, Zames began to reign in the fortieth 

year 


4+ Abraham was born according to elem in the 43d year of Ninus. 
From the 43d of Ninus to the > of his death are nine years. And as 
Semiramis is ſuppoſed to have reigned 42 years, and Zames after her 38; 
the total amount 1s 89 years, which 1s the term of Abraham's life when 
Arioch begins" to reign. Primus Aſyriorum rex Ninus, Beli filius : re- 
gnavit Afie exceptis Indis, annos LI, cujus XLII wnperii anno natus eft A- 
brabam. Euſjeb, Chron. Hieron. Interprete. pag. 11. 
Baoiaers Aoovprar ex Afrieano apud Euſeb, Hiſtor, Evveyuy. pag: 35%. 
Bnaos vg 
Niuvos v6 
Tpip$jes 6 
Nivvas 
Zaman ſb A ; 
Apios, 
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year of Abrabam;.and as he. reigned. 38, years,,.the time of 
Arius commences inthe, 78th;;year ;of the aid; patsiarch.. 

which, gives, room. for every,:thing\relating.to'that.-prince. to 
correſpond with. the. Scripture account, of! Arioch..., Aficanus 
inſtead of Ninus, makes, Bejus, . his ſuppoſed father,..the firt 
Afyrien king, who reigned at Babylon : and the great Scaliger 
agrees, with him entirely, and. implieitly follows, his canon. 
5 T'yv Twv ApeſSuv Barikuiny Thy pera' T1 KaNoawy. diedeavro Adgvgn 
GBaoiXes, dirprer are; am TE TOTES auTuv ByNsz £05 TE: Quyy. Kov- 
ZoAtpe, TE xa Eapdavcrars. Upon which Scaliger remarks — 
ednte Belum Arabes in Babylonid, ante illes Ghaldez, ihidem. re- 
gnum obtinuerunt : et ut Chaldaos Arabes, fic les Aſſyrii de, regni 
poſſeſſione deturbarunt. &c. 1 have mentioned,.: that BeJus:was 
not a name of any particular perſon ; but a title-afſumed. by 
many, and of different nations. And, if Belas were;a king; 
yet this, I believe, would be the only place in hiſtory, where 
he is made the conqueror. of Babylonia, as Scaliger ſuppoſes. 
It is contrary to the uniform evidence of Czefias, Dioforus, 
Trogus, Paterculus, and many other hiſtorians, - who aſcribe 
the conqueſt of that city to Ninus. 7Nuwvg—45rpareuoe; perx 
FOANNG Ouvorueus "ET Baſouruvus. It 1s contrary to. what S Afri- 
canus his{elf, and Euſebius after him, 'intimate un other parts 
of the hiſtory, that they have left us : where Bejus 18 omitted 
in the liſt of Aſprian princes, which commences with Ninus ; 
of whom it is there: ſaid, Turey mpwrov Paow ara; Tyg Adias, 
FAVW Loos; KEKQATIREVAL« 

But there is a farther miſtake i in this account of Africams, 


as it .is. tranſmitted to us by Euſebius, Synce/lus,. and others ; 
ſach--as- muſt; neceſlarily take off from that. implicit regard, 


which 
$ Euſeb. Chien, Aoy. TIpwr. pag. 18. 


6 Jop. Scalig. Can. lagog. Lib. 3. pag. 319. NT on 
7 Died. Sic. Lib. 2. Pag. 90. il 


TIpwrog oe rw e15 bOopcy X06 parnjen Tapadedoprvio Nunes © FEAR! Ty Ag- 
Eypicoy, Ibid, ads 


Primus omnium Ninus, rex Aſyriorum, &c. Juſtin. Lib. 1. Cap. 1. 
5 Enuſeb. Chron, Canon. pag. 89. Hiſtor, Zuwayu}n. pag. 356. 
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which: Scaliger:/thinks ſhould' be -paid-to him: + Before the 
taking ;of-Babyhn by the. Aſyrigns, heiſuppoſes: two dynaſties 
of kings. to. have reigned; there ; the firſt'of  Chaldeams 224 
years,;;the. latter. of .Arabzans. 236. In the firſt place, - theſe 
_ dynaſties are abſolutely fiftitious. No ſuch kings reigned in 
the times, that are here ſpecified z as I will ſthew hereafter. 
And as to the two nations in this place mentioned, and diſtin. 
guiſhed; they were certainly the fame people, and of the ſame 
original, For the Chaldeans here introduced may be proved 
to have been Arabians, even upon the evidence of theſe 
writers. 'The liſt is as follows ; 


Chaldean kings Arabian kings. 
of a aOhs F | who ſucceeded. 

| Reigned Years, Se 7.48 Reigned Yin 
ka 6 | Mardocentes  . j45 
Chomasbolus FF - S&Syhmadocius' 28 
Porus 36 1 1/17 Gubins. - 1) 00 199713163 
Nechobis 43 Parannus 1 1/140 
Abius 48 Nabonnabus '''' 25, 
Oniballus 40 : a— 
Zinzirus 45 OT + { 

224. 


Who were the original 44rabiens, but the ſons of Ch, as T 
have before proved? and who ſtand in the front of this lift 'of 
Chaldean princes, but the heads of the Cuſean family? The 
firſt in the detail 1s Evechoos; which name, though's little 
varied, ſignifies © the great lord Chus.” This perſon, T know 
not why, 1s by many ſuppoſed to have been 9Nimbrod: and, 
miſled by this notion, ſomebody (for I know not to whom the 
-- . "miſtake 

9 Cedrenus has copied this notion. pag. 11. Edit. Par. Exaxero. ds % 


NeCpud xas Evnyoos, Perizonius is much diffatisfied with Yoſſius for not 
being of the ſame opinion, ' Fac. . Perizon, Orig. Babylonicz, pag. 326. 


7 
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miſtake is originally to' be attributed) has prefumed to rectify 
the only thing in the lift, which did not want amendment ; 
and to tranſpoſe the order of theſe princes. 'O; Xz>Iior mgwro: 
gem yopeuorow Eaure; Car rAtrg, wy Wour"g Evneor, 0 Top pu ho 


[2x0 ieuoa* 
Evnxg iy © 
RopnoLokos z 
ITupog Je 
Nexwb6s wy 
APs wn 
Ov:Banno; P 
Zip oG | pe 


« The Chaldeans were the firſt who ſtiled themſelves kin gs: 
< the firſt of which was Evechous, whom we call 'Nimbrod.” 
Whoever compiled theſe dynaſties, has introduced as firſt 
what originally ſtood ſecond ; miſtaking Chys for Nimbrod, the 
father for the ſon : and by this means he has well nigh ruin- 
ed the only part of the hiſtory, that is genuine, The order 
was undoubtedly thus : 


RopaoſBorocg Chomasbolus 
EunYa0s Evechous 
Ilwpos i Or us 


It is an account of the genealogy of Ham and Chus; and, as 
it would infinuate, of the Cyſean princes, who were deſcended 
from them. The firſt Chomasbolus, or, as it ſhould be read, * 
Chamasbolus, 1s Ham, the principal of the line. Ham, or, as 
he is often called, Cham, ſignifies © ſwart, black, ſunburnt :” 
and; asbolus in the Greek is of the ſame purport; and was at 
firſt intended for a tranſlation of the former. Eupolemus, as 
quoted by Alexander Polyhiftor, mentions that Cham was called 
ſo, ? Xoups — oy uT0 ExAmwy Atyeo J ou AgboAov, TATELC TY AiQ.o- 
TF wy. 


Y See Univerſal Hiſt Vol. 1. pag. 945, 
2 Euſeb, Prep. Evang, Lib. 9g. Cap. 17. 
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Tw.9.5x" Theft two Africans, -dr-the perſon he copied 
fron; his blended>together, and conflituted the firangdname, - 
thats befors-us. The next im facceſſion 8 Buethbots,”< the 
c« orent Chns,” the fon of the former. | He is at times called Ene- 
chous, *Quachus, Ochus ; as 'we find bis name: repteſerited in 
many'of his poſterity, who-were ealled from him : : of which 
termi”of honour I have made"ample mention. The third. 
kingis Togo, Porus: which ſeems to be ſomewhat greciſed: 
It is derived from 3", fire; from whence came the Greet - 
word Typ: which: has been the reaſon of the initial letter be. 
ing ho prefixed ; though there may be found; T believe, 

ſome inftances among the Cz/eans, where it has been written - 
in the ſame manner. It 1s the ſame as Orus, named Tome..' 
times Alorus; and what the firſt king of B lon was called 

4+by. In ſhort, this is Nimbred, the ſon of Chus, the fon of 

Ham or Asbolus; whom Africanus, and thoſe that "copied 
him, have been ſo miſtaken about. He is" third*in defeent 
in Genefſs; and he is third in this dynaſty.* "He's repre- 
ſented as a powerful monarch, of great renown, #ridthe 
founder of the city Babylon. After his death he'was Urifted 
by his people, and worſhipped under the name of Alorivs ;' but 
by the Greeks was called Orion. SEyera9n ds xa: anne ex Ty; 
uns Te Kapp, Ku ovopueTt, 0  Auduo, 0516 eyeoynre Toy NepPowd 
Y1YavT% Tov Ty BaſouXuviev xTWavTa, Ov NEYEO 1 04 Tlegirir wireÞyi- 


Yevra, xa Yeropueroy iv Toig' ag00G TE oveare; Oo Tive naked Nigiore. 
He firſt inſtituted among the Cha/deans the' worſhip 60f fire. 
Such is the hiſtory of How, and his two  immotiany deſten- 
dants. | 3 454+ v 33 EL . 


3 Platgit yy the Greek word ave is of barb ori 
that is, ſays Gate, from the Hebrew VR. : iginal: ; 
Os 


+ Taps ptr Xanfaiog wywros 0 apa; avrw Anwpor. Chron. Pa gh. 
Ss In the original it is, ex 715 Quang rv» £nps, Chron. Paſch. 
6. "Ouros wpwr Nr chi Aooupivs =” To mvp. Chron. Yar fc 5a 
FMS, 1s a miſtake; and Z roperly 
pur for the < Bo byloniansz who 1n theſe times me ge 14, peoples | 
find ought to ha diſtinguiſhed, | Te 
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But, although the three firſt upon the i may be thus.made 
out, and confirmed ; it muſt not be imagined, that the reſt 
are equally genuine, and to be admitted. They are.certainly 
ſuppoſitztious, being taken from a dynaſty of much later date; 
but ſo changeq and abridged, that they have hitherto-paſſed 
undiſcovered. Whatever high antiquity they may. pretend to, 
they relate to the lift of Babylonian and Afyrian kings,: who 
reigned from Nabonafſer ; as they are to be found in Euſebius and. 
Syncellus : but more correCly in Pfolemy's aſtronomical 7 canon- 
I will therefore take a copy of thoſe kings from Prolemy;. and 
will place the names of the ten kings in the ſuppoſed Chaldean 


and Arabian dynaſties by them, as they ſeem. RY 


a0b AO En be found to be the ſame. ne nd 
Babylonian kings. —&Chaldean and FRED E 
Salmanafſer or Nabonaſſer | = 
Nedins, Nabius of Euſeb.  Abius and Gabius 
Chinzirus and Porus . Zinzirus and Porus. . © 
| Mardocentes 
yoda FM of Oy __ Paremus. 
Hpeanuey es of Euſeb. ig 7 
Rigabelus  _ bn (TAE AIOED T4 00 F 
Erigetelus of Euſeh. Oniballus Fa 
Meſeſſimordacus Sifemadochus 
Interreg.  » Sefpmardachus of:Gpworlk 
Aſar Addinns MYR WW eB TT oh 
Sogn ad ved AD es als; fel : cl | 


» Ch 
7 P thed D; , Buinbr a Al: 
WE Quan pub v.9þ r. ie a  Oifer - Bi 
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259. ADDITI pk L REM Bp 
an Kings. © Gelder a9 Arablan a 


id 83S Se + SS #7 of V L- F.Y 3 Pp, 31 445 & * i _ 114 as. 
e 


"> knakeſirns «8 borr{ndicet os a a 
Gy. 
Nobochodonofor of Puſeb. EY 
Thoarodamus 
 Niricaſſolaſſarus | 


We may obſerve, that though the ſecond liſt be defeftive and 
ſomewhat varied, yet, as far as it goes, it correſponds with 
the dynaſty. of Ptolemy; and relates to princes of a much 
later date, than-is pretended. -It is therefore-ſurpriſing, that 
ſo many very learned men ſhould admit both the dynaſties 
' into their hiſtories; and not perceive, that the one was a bad 
copy of the other. The greateſt wonder is, that ſo knowing 
and inquiſitive a genius, as Scaliger, ſhould have been im- 
poſed upon by this 1dle account of Chaldean and Arabian 
king. and that{he ſhould, upon the demiſy offthgſe,” make 
an union of the two kingdoms, Place Belus at the ead, and 
thence conſtitute a mighty empire, that never had a being. 
 BUltimo hoc R ege debellato, Belus anno XXV11 imperiz ut  Afyri = 
F orum imperitim cum Babylonio conjunxir, The admiſfion 0 8 
reigns into chronological computation, with that vf Belusl 
never exiſted, makes an'errour of 443 years. Theſe fippoted an an- 
tient kings of Babylonia are in reality the fucceſſors to Pul and 
Tiglath-pulaſſer ; and have been taken from a very faulty and 
imperfe& copy of the latter. At the ſame time 'the names of 
Ham,Chus, and Porus, have been prefixed ; to make the lift miore 
| ſpecious, and to give it a ſeeming antiquity. From the reign of 
| Pul of Aſyria ſome light may be obtained, in proſecuting the 
haſtory of theſe kingdoms: but antecedent to this monarch, 
we have little more than the names of Aſſyrian kings; 
' of which ſearce any have been fo —— by tradition, that 
| PP, they 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 3 Scalig. Canon, Iſagog. Lib. 2, pag. 7 
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they may 2 now : depended upon. As to the princes 'of Babyben, 
between Amr dphel and Nabonaſſer, few memorials are teft 3 n 
an interval of at leaſt twelve hundred years. The'names of 
thoſe, which have been tranſmitted to us, have Beet difco- 
vered to be for the moſt part ſpurious, or elſe of A later Vate. 
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£7 HE canon of Ptolemy, which I have juſt "RT of, has 
.4 - een, univerſally received, and eſteemed particularly 
| authentick: 3, yet even this, I think, however celebrated, is 
not-without exception. The learned chronologer, when he 
compuled it, ſeems to have detected the fallacy of the Chaldear 
_ and Arahien hiſt; and to have found it an imperfe&t copy of 
_ a ſeries of princes, who, reigned many ages later. He there- 
fore corrected, and new modelled. the catalogue according to 
the beſt evidence of the times, which it related to: and a- 
ſcribed to every king. the juſt number of, years, that hiſtory 
allotted to his reign, from Nabonaſer downwards. In effect- 
is, he Tonch, off the two firſt upon the other lift, Cham- 


c. | : "32 | 5 
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 asbolus and Evechous, as he knew that they were rather the 
heads of a family than princes ; and of undoubted antiquity. 
They could not therefore be inſerted in thus latter ſeries. But 
falling into the common errour, and miſtaking Evechous for 
Nimbrod, that is, as Ibefbre ſaid; the father for the ſon, he 
has ſill retained one too many ; " brought down Porus with 
thers,, who ſhould, havg- eft w1 th th two preceed- 
yr embarraſſment i; aſc hence Ps this is very ap- 
parent: for there is no place for this ſupernumerary to be 
inſerted in, without violating the order eſtabliſhed, and con- 
tradifting ſome part 6f. hiftofy.'' 'There is indeed ſome rea- 
ſon to think, that the catalogue was too much crowded be- 
fore. Porus therefore could have no interyal aſl gned him; 
but ſtands always collateral with Chinzirus; and is never 
found 1n ſucceſſion like the reſt. He is certainly foreign to the 
liſt; and the place he really belongs to, I have ſhewn befaxe. 
Ptolemy however did not aCt unwittingly in joining him with 


 Chitizirus: though he is far ſeparated inthe ſpurious ous lift above 
-metitioned;! "There was fone ififimitich® fine authority, 
| that deferinive him In'thus placing thein togethtt. Whether 
he was awareiof any relation, that ſubfifted” between them, 
1 know -n6t: but there is reaſon' to think,” that they were the 
ame perſon: T have mentioned” from Pins” Grillus, 
and Cedrentes, ,"aperſon' of iantienit tines, 'wHon!'they 
 Shriif* but! 'by Conftantine Porphybogeni 7 ennetus het 1s alled' Zenarus, 


term N7- 


and is ſuppoſed to have been the head of the Arabids fami- 


"lies: He is'the ſame as the Zinzirus, and Chinzirus' in theſe 


liſts; and more truly called *Chenarns. It was a title” rather 


' than a name, as I have obſerved'of other antient appellations; 
_andwas given'ts ſeveral kings} in the firft ages, but eſpecially to 


Nimbrod: ſ6'that'it creates a ſuſpicion' that Chinzirus as well 


as Tres, ſhould be removed from the _— of Teeny. 
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4 Cheriarus king of kgp. kis ſometimes purfor Chan'Orni, FIN 
times for Chan-dove.. 43 4 TE TIONELLETErLY 369924 nt 
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Hae thewn, that the diſtinAion made by Aſricam, Bu- 
$61) Ws, and others, between Chaldean and Arabian. kings, is 
youd, of, all foundation: :. and,. were the liſt, that they, produce, 
| grmnige 4t, would, determine. . the point, againſt, them, , All 
that can þe, eſfeamed true in the ſeries, they produce, .is the 
_ names, 0 of..t thoſe,. who are foremoſt in the lift. And, however 
miſtaken, _ may have been in thoſe that follow; yet, ſetting 
them. de, We may learn, in. reſpe&t. to the. Chaldears, what 
was the opinion, of theſe writers, and what tradition. had 
tau ght them; 3. that Ham, Chus, and Nimbrod were the heads 
of this nation.. . And as the Cha/deans. were the moſt antient 
inhabitants of the country called by their name ; there are 
no other principals, to whom we may refer, their, 2 ori- 
| ginal. They ſeem to have been the moſt, early. conſtituted, 
and ſettled, of any people upon earth : an from their fitua- 
\ LIRTSTR tion 


T The Chaldeans were 25 ancient as the empire of Balylonia, which 
commenced. under Nimbrod, or Alarus — Ex. rwv AtoModugs. 'Tavre jwv 6 
Bngwooos i5opnoe, Tpwrer yeveog or Baniken Anwpev 6 BabuAuncc, Ewſeb; Chron. 
. oy. Newr, pag. 5. 
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tion it appears, and from every other circumſtance, that Chys 
was the head of their family, and N:mbred their firſt, king. * 
They ſeem to have been the only people, that did not migrate 
at the general diſperſion : and the center of their province was 
at Ur, not far from the confluk'of the Tigris and Euphrates. 


From hence they extended themſelves under the names of Cy. 


feans amd Arattians, as far as Egypt weſt, and eaſtward to the 

Gaiighs; vrotpying Xo' the! ſouth all the Afi4rio ſacoalk and 
the whole of the large continent of Arab:a: and from thence 
they paſſed the Erythrean gulf, and penetrated into Erhic- 
ia; > They! were, contitmally mcroaching- upon |thoſe, ;that 
were: neateſt to them; and even treſpaſſed :upon.their-own 
 brotherhood.:' In proceſs of. time they_got full. poſſeſſion, of 
"Egypt," andthe whole coaſt of {ice upon the Mediterranean 
even'to'the 4tlantic ocean, as far as\ Fe2z-and\Taffilet:.:and- are 
to-be:found within the tropics almoſt as /low as the.Gold cog. 
| Upon the Gambze is the king of Barſally, of Arabfan  extra- 
Etion;'as are all the'Phodley'nations; who 'retain-their) original 
language; "and are of the religion'of Mobymet., Qneoftheke, 
Fob Ben Solomon by name,” was'not many years linestin! Eng- 
land. He:had been unjuſtly ſeized on by a printe, his-neigh- 
bour, and carried to America, where he was ſeld-for aiflave : 
but writing an-affeQting account of his misfortiune-in his na- 
«tive tongue,'it raiſed-the curiofity, as'well-as; pitys;of- ſome 
perſons of 'conſequente in theſe. parts; who: redexmeth;him, 
and ſent for him 3 over ; and having ſhewn' hinv- fingular 
marks of Favours” at his requeſt cd hin to cole own 
country. - AT! | £$8t812t1984 +) 
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« Sept; 69. Led-of rant ; 
'3 He came to England in 1730;—See Moore's Traves i into the i inner 
part of Africa. 
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- Am; well awarez-that many nga vat the; Chaldeans 
A: to have been thus denominated:from-Cbeſed, 1who was: the 
ſon of Nahor,: the-brother of Abraham. Difti. Ghoſainiz ſet 
Chaſdat (oulgo-Chaldei, facilioris ſoni cauſe) fic detominatt junta 
W2 Chefed filio-Nachor, fratris Abrahams, qui. una ci filits-et 
 pofteris diftam urbem Un, et tandem totam illamiregiotemenhabitd- 
rant; *Fhis'is very extraordinary: and: ſpoken without; the 
Jeaft hiſtorical evidenoe to:ſupport-it. 'Cheſed;. the third fon 
out of xight, whowaentioned but: once; and then-withoutt 
any-hiſtory-annexed;/is:fuppoſed to. bave: given name tora very 
diſtitigniſhed/ and: eclebrated;>paople, 1 and :to:rthe: country, 
whitett they inhabired;; merely becauſe. his) name was Cheſed, 
and theirs Cha/#im,': The! ſacred hiftorian feems induſtrioufly 
"to ſpecify /thisxcbuntey. Weare informed; *that: Tergh de- 
_ parte with hiscfon 4braham out of Ur of the Chaldees : i that 
 Hard# died in Ur ofthe Chaldees ; and that it:was; the place 
. of his nativity. With: what propriety could all this be ſaid, 
and reiterated, if the land was not thus denominated; till the 
time of Cheſed, who was not yet in being ; or rather, till the 
time, of his , 3 deſcendants, if oy had any: \ which" muſt have 


AE 93 ang NI3S. WT. been 


i VAAN 210 : 


: Hyde Relig. Vet. Perſar. Cap. 2. - Page 75: 
2 Gen. 1. V. 29. 31. 


-3 This notion of Cheſed giving name to the Chaldeans 1 1s exattly ſimilar 
to the account before mentioned of Aalck the ſon of Eliphaz, the ſu ” 
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been ftill later?-//The learned Hyde tells us, thatit was fpoken 
proleptically. - 'The Greeks indeed; who ofteri*caliea: "people, 
and countries bdyinames; which were not 'applicible to them 
nal many ages after the time in queſtion, made iiſe of '2'very 
plauſible -and convenient: figure, by which they thought to 
atone for: a multitude of ' naiftakes; * Yet this miſapplication 
of terms was an errour, | however' rhetorically they might 
defend -it; and Auch as is 'feldom10! bei found! it the a ; 
cred. writers. | Moſes is ever' particularly careful"to' certify 
and diſtinguiſh : and has juſt been giving an exa&t detail of 
the., deſcendants of Noah, after their families, after their 
tongues, in;their lands, - after | their nations. -It argon 
injuriqus:t0 _— the ſacred writer 'guilty'of an — "8 
anticipation ::and;we take' off greatly from the -peculizy = 
cellence;of the Moſaic hiſtory, which upon examination turns 
outiſo wonderfully preciſe and true, by making” fo unfair A 
ſuppoſition. Beſides, it would not in this place be. merely a _ 
- rhetorical figure :1 it-really-would\not ibe:true.'> The words of | 
Moſes are not at large, that Haran died in Chaldeay bart de- de 
ſcriptive, that he died in'Uy of the Chaldees. _ And. the-Apo- 
ſtle tells us, that .4* he came from- the land of the Obaldrer.” 
There muſt. therefore -have been at" that time poi 
ſuch denomination : otherwiſe we have a cn erred to, 
whith "dil "not cxilt> apt this we cam bardly th ppoſe: In 
ſhort, the -Cha/aim are no other than+ the Chuſdim, I 
Chus; who firſt took poſſeſſion of the .country, which we 
have been ſpeaking of; and hkewiſe held Babylon. - All hifto= 
I, which UPGE "tele early times bears evidence to this. 5” 
Ee They. 
poſed PRO i a ge ge where, for the ſake of. a name, :a whole 


teries of hiſtory is ſet aſide. Thin iv no accounting for this Infureation, 
wh OT Oy ORNOn TRLI0s Pond, wet: 

+ Als, 7.v. 4. 11. 
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Tf nung os tfibevnand colonits, which wereiffiled:::! 
Cuſeans,and, Arpbiene, -iffricantorand his followers |did ot 1 
conſider this m:the þ&s.they have.gien of Badylonifhrinngs. 
Fox finding #hoſe, princes? called: ſometimes: ir abjgns,noand || 
ſometimes (Ghaldeans 5 and not knowing that by theſe terms! - 
one and, the;ſame nation was meant,: they made-an unfortu- 1 
nate diſtin&tion;, and, in; the ſuppoſed: dynaſty; with which © l 
they have preſented:us; they chave-made.a divifion'to the beſt -- G 
of their judgement, and:givera ſhare to each. Herein! they | 
were miſtaken ; but this does not invalidate their teſtimony | 
in reſpe&.:to the, chief point. - Babylon was: certainly 'i the © 4 
polleſſion,, of the Chaldeans : and though the :inathes ofthe + = 
kings;1138.they are; tranſmitted by Africams, »be:not gerttiltie; (i! j 
yet A- gma3y: -of; kings did exilt, y Were: more5vee' We"! 

00 90 VHToende' 'q 
poſitive, no, amghociey PP indifp atable, but it is: lable y0ib4b afide. 011. | 


any proof or authority could pk had weight, I ſhould hay he. 
thet ollowing' would have prevailed. 8 © nent; 


Abr obom bare elaten ps dan agehati "Eufeb, Chron, Flieron, © 
Interprete, EP38+.9 A” 4 baits ws Rl 11 ogra 26 100 218 1g. 
_ "Ot, XaAdayoi, "Tpore avnyope Ta oor. CagrArs' vv @ & 00 vile, 
joe ChirSn? No: Thr, pag.' (og wl IN": Borg 2 


wer Knxditorcl oguervs 6 aptag auriev Akopes,/' Chron, ' Paſch: pag: 23. 
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ag. 22 : , 4 
F The ſame is ſaid/1n the Paſeh, Chron. pag 49. Bos 
LOSE Tavre {ev'0 þ Bugwooos [opyoe* £77 yi, ] c 1 IHR TY 


| 0v..£%; Sdn, " Bukeb, Chron. Aoy. Mawr. pag "_ Ge 1:00 CF\T 
i” Poe ele, = hat I have mentioned from the Scripture z os « Hg. 


« ra died in Ur of the Chaldees : ” that < Abrabam apc his oh 2. \.. +58 
<« forth from Ur of the Chaldees* Gen. 11. y. {ty 1 ode bro Jeht 


Abraham. out of Ur: of the'Chaldees.” Nebemiah RO 7. "a ' Abrabam Ae 3 F 
<« out of the land of the Ghaldeans?* As 7.'v AR TOE MARY 7G, 
Theſe are wong Þ roofs of the moſt early £. of the Chaldean- 
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ſcended from Chus and Ham : + and; after a ſucceſſion & Princes, 

whoſe duration cannot be fa ind, ey were at- laſt ejected by 
the Ari ans. ' For, this there is © js le, evidence of the. beſt 
profane hi iſtory ;. and it is in 'A | great degree confirmed by the 
Scriptures,” I 

Such was the original of the Chaldeans. But had they been 
derived. from, any other ſource; yet it could never. have been 
ſuch, as. the learned Hyde ſuppoſes. For as to Cheſed being 
their common, father, it is not only, as I have ſhewn, Prepoſt- 
erous in itſelf ; but abſolutely impoſſible : tor he, was never, 
that. we know, in Chaldea, nor had any connetion with ; it. 
The Scripture itſelf will prove what I aſſert. Tt is faid, when 


T Ren left that part of the world, that he 6.90 © took Abram his 


FT, a2> T% 


ec «© forth LY them from Ur of the Challe, to go into the 
* land of Canaan; and they came unto Haran.” | Abram, Lot, 
and Saraz, together with Terah, are the only perſons « cified: 
yet there were certainly 1 more. In the next chapter (1: 12, V.1.) 
we. are informed, that ? © the Lord ſaid (or had. fa (fad) un- 
* to, Abram, Get thee out of thy country, and. rom thy 
« kindred, and. from thy father's houſe, , unto | a land, that 
« I will ſhew thee:” and (v- 4.) © $0 Abram de de parted, As the 
« Lord had ſpoken © to him; and Lot went with * 50 and, d. 

« braham was ſeventy. and five years | old, when h Iepattcd 
out of Haran.” The command given was not on to leave 


his country, but his kindred, and his father's $ houſe 5 and | he 


"$ Gm.11,v, TR eq 27.n 0135543 318 £19103 to aamear 


+ Sbncs *drebencs! ts: * bein" obſerved in- the interpretation of "this 


paſſage. See Ats-7. v.23: Whichever be the true ag it affects not 
_ my argument. :. for whether the command were given} Chaldea, or;at 
Haran, the completion of it was certainly Ut the latter | Tron they 'S it 


was underſtood by Euſebius. "Ewg ov n\vsv ACpanp ex nie arha e 
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obey 39 that is, | he went fro fron m Horan, and left them! #6 that 
jnv berdes ; Abram 2 and Lat followed: Terah. to Haron, - For 
unleſs we fi Eg Vahor and « others to have reſided here; ; 


Terah being dead, and'Lor going with him, there' was nothing 


left for Abram to quit; no kindred, no family, no father's 


houſe to leave: and the command is introduced unneceſfatily, 
and out of it's place, if it is "where Abram could not a&t'in 
conſequence of it. We may therefore be aſſured, that Nahor 
went with Terah to Haran, 5p dwelt there. Milcah, his wife, 
was with Bethuel and Laban, when * Abram ſent his evra to 
the city of Nahor. In proceſs of time Tſaac ſends Jacob to 
the fir place, to the houſe of Bethuel : 9 << Ariſe, g go to Padan- 
«&, aram, to the houſe of Bethuel thy mother's father — And 
ow; Iaac ſent away Facob : and he went to Padan-aram unto 
« L,abon ſon of Bethuel.” And this houſe of Bethuel, the | place 
of reſidence of Laban, is paſt contradiftion ſpecified by Reheer 
ca, when ſhe lays her prefling injuntions on Facob : ** Now 
c therefore, my ſon, obey my ' VOICE : : and ariſe, flee thou to 
we Pm my ' brother, to Haran:” by which we find, that the 

Rs: aran, the city of. Nabor, and the houſe of Bethuel 
Rh ih ſame place. It 1s plain then, that Nahor reſided at 
Haran after the death of Terah, and after the departure of 
Abramto Canaan: and. that his children lived there after him. 
Theſe children were. eight 1 in number, born after Abram had 


£4 left the place : for above ſixty years afterwards, when Abram 


was about 140 years old, it had been tald him ; ** Behold Mz/- 
« caþ, ſhe hath alſo born children unto thy brother Nabor.” The 
names of them are mentioned in the paſſage;. and Che/ed was 
the third of -the eight. Out of, this; family, Abraham. ſent to 
take a wife for his ſon 1/aac; who married Rebecca the grand- 
daughter of Nahor. And TOS, afterwards Pg 2 a like occa- 
+, Hon 

$3 Gen. 24. V. 53, o Wer v> vr 0 ur 1 NI 
9 Gen, 28. v. 2 4X UL ge wn 
1 Gen. 27. V. 43- Joo neo 

> Gen. 22. v.20, | 
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fion went: to/the fame city; to-Haran in Meſepotamia,; and mar- 
ried: Lyab and; Rechel, (who were: the-deſeendants.of the fame 
-perſor-in.the.third degree... -This,thenas. the city. of Nabor 

and here, was,Che/ed born: and, we.have no. more, reaſon: Eg 
think,;that, he went . and, dwelt, in Chaldes, than, that, he tra- 
velled, to pct or, _—_ Sothath he could have Na  perſacal 


conſtituted a nation defor © he: was. ; born, and. d belprs the birth 


.of his. grandfire "CEL Pope, 
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have taken notice before, that, ſome generations after the 
"flood, there was a partition of the earth among the ſons 
of Noah, which was done by divine appointment. It" is a 
ſabje&, which his been'canvaſſed” by ſeveral writers;* many 
of whont do not allow; that there was any particular diviſion; 
but only a general diſper lion. Bochart 18 of this opinion; 
who after mentioning many paſſages out of .the Scriptures, 
which he did not ſufficiently weigh, concludes with this 'co- 


4.28 7 or ey} 
: Hyde Relig. Vet. Perſar. pag. 63, 65, * © * & I 
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-rollary ; that'**all lands may be ſaid to be by allotment, 'and 
«21 the free gift'of God andWhere the Seriptures* are'ſilent, 
jt1s-iale(to Skin ſtrmifes! 12 Scripturd tacente, notrimm non 
"aft bac” divinire— Quamctnqueterram occupants,” illay Deus 
fe deaifſe dice, et vult fibi acceptam referri. Tn anſwer to 
this, T' muſt take notice, that the Scriptures are not*filent 
upon this head : and what we'find mentioned 1 in them,” muſt 
not. be taken in ſo lax and indefinite a'manner / there *be- 
ing nothing in- them, that”can in the leaſt 'counteriance 
this notion of. a general and indeterminate diffipation. I 


ſhall not take upon me to ſettle the time, when this great 


event happened : Tet it ſuffice, that it did happen; that there 
was a particular rule and order obſerved in the diſtribu- 
tion, and the whole by God's appointment. That there 
was a partition, 1s evident from the words of Moſes, ſaying ; 

** By theſe were the iſles of the Genzz/es divided.” - 4<-In his 
.* «4 [ Phaleg's] the earth was divided.” 5+ By theſe were 


<« the nations divided in the earth after the flood.” Theſe 
texts I ſhould think ſufficient : but in another place this di- 
vine writer ſpeaks more particularly to the purpoſe ; and his 
account is £ plain and circumſtantial, as to leave no room for 
uncertainty. It is in that noble and prophetic hymn, one of 
the moſt ſublime compoſitions, that ever was penned ; where 
he pours forth his ſoul to God, and at the ſame time addreſſes 
himſelf to the people, whom he had ſo long conducted, and 
was now going to leave for ever. **© Remember,” ſays he, 
« the days of old, conſider the years of many generations: 
30 aſk. thy father, and he will ſhew thee, thy elders, and they 
« will tell thee. When the moſt High divided to the nations 
«© their inheritance, when he AD ih ſons of Adam, he 


« ſet; 
2 Geogr.  Sacr. pars prior. Lib. I, L 16. 
3 Gin. to.V.5. 
: 4 1\Gbron-v1./V.19. 
-,... 3; Gan. 10. V- 32. 
' 6. Deut, 32.V. 7, 8,9 
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ec «et. e bounds. of the people Nets Nc to the. : ns of 


to eg ri e's over. : One are 161d; that i Ang of 
the ea TE an inheritance a yned them ; and that it was 
by divine 4 appointment. Moreover, that at the general diſper- 
fion it t pleaſed C God: to have : a rovident regard for a nation, 
which w: as'to come, even for the ſons of Iſraet : : and in the 
Aibuitton of countries had fet bounds to other families, 
that they ſhould not treſpaſs upon the inheritance of Jaceb, 
which was his'own portion. Thus limits were preſcribed 
according to the neceſſities of a people to corhe, and. to the 
ace, "which would be requiſite for their numbers to inherit. 
In other words, the Tand of Canaan was excepted out of the x ge- 
neral partition. "This ſpace was uſurped by the people who 
gave name to it. They knew the divine allotment; yet wil- 
fully tranſgrefſed: on which account they brought themſelves 
and their poſterity under the ſevereſt curſe; and juſtified every 
thing, which they afterwards ſuffered for the r ebellion : 
though at the time of their puniſhment, their Jaltk was AC- 
cumulated with additional wickedneſs and apoſtacy. wetting 
What I have mentioned above, St. Paul likewiſe alludes to: 
7 Emromos TE # 7 br05 HIperTog Tay e0r0g en gory XeTompe emi Tow To 
Tgo0uPoy Thy YG, ogra; TpOTETEYphevEs ret Kaur Tag ; opoberia 105 TG 
are; aurw. This in our verſion is tranſlated too indefi- 
nitely: and ſhould not be, © God hath made, and hath deter- 
© mined,” but, *© God made,” or, © did make of one blood all 
« nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the' earth, and 
« determined the times before appointed, and the bounds of 
« their habitation.” It refers to a particular time, and ofdi- 
nance; the ſame that-i is ſpoken of by Moſes. And it affords 
us this additional information ; that not only the place of reſi- 


dence for each family, but the time likewiſe of NG migration 
. was 


7 As 17. v. 26. 
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was by ( God' S appointment. This was the fenls. e of many of 
the fathers upon. this ſubje&t, and particularly , of. Euſebius. 
T Megiopcs VNGe To BÞo TUK, TE X0THE, EVCEOT 10G" TQIaK00 05s orgs 7 
Nwe, X07 ©EION OnAoyort XPHEMON, £pcepio's Nwe To Teo, y4045 
ers Ty yyv. He afterwards proceeds to mention the infringe- 
ment, of this divine ordinance, and the conſequences of It : 
yEWTegiTas 0 Ts Xapy vic Xavany oxel ToLG 004016 Tu Ents Ka KAT 
WKYTEV, EKEL,  TagaſSas .TMv EvTaAyv Nw, Ke To Ae whoſe poſterity he 
afterwards tells us was deſtroyed by Moſes and Foſhua: & Je 
Mugs xa Inos Ts Navy e£wnodbpeuoev 0 cog. 

This may ſerve to explain a paſſage in Scripture, which has 
been the cauſe of much perplexity. It is mentioned 9 that 
Ham the ſon of Noah had been guilty of a great breach of 


duty, and want of reverence to his father :. that when Noah 


awoke, and was ſenſible of what his younger ſon had done, 


x6 He faid, curſed be Canaan, a ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be 
«* unto his brethren. And he ſaid, Bleſſed be the Lord God of 


« * Shem: ; 3: and Canaan ſhall be his ſervant.” It has ſeemed to- 
many. perſons extraordinary, that, as Ham. was. the perſon 


guilty, he ſhould be paſſed over without any animadverſion :. 
and that the curſe ſhould devolve to Canaan, who does not. 


ſeem to have been. at all an. accomplice... But it muſt be ob- 


ſerved, _ that theſe words are not ſo much to be eſteemed a. 
curſe vented out of reſentment againſt Ham and Canaan, for 


what. had been done, as a prophetic denunciation of diſobe- 
dience ; in time to. come, and of the evils in conſequence of 


It :. and even then not uttered for their ſakes, but upon ac-- 
count, of others of another family,. who were to come after, 


ER F 
'Y "Eoſeb. Ta mn TIpwr, Pag. 10.  Syncellus pag. 90. as quoted 


above, mentions this infringement and uſurpation of the Canaanites, 
and the attack made upon them for that outrage by the family of Shew-: 


To Go mrtTy x00ps, TY od: ÞaXen £2 erfly K aivav ameFave xvi 6s ior To 


Zn EWQAtnTGY Wp05 TVS vies Rae WEpi TWY 0pttoy TNS Tanarwny. ted <a 4 
""P UM. V. 22. © on Es 


-= ® Gen. 9. V. 25, 20, 
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and-to-be inftruted by it. It 15 very. common with the ſacred. 
hiſtorian-in the-carly accounts, which he gives us, to-fpecify, 
what immediately relates to the-grand purpoſe in hand';” and 
_ to- -omit+ every+ thing- elſe, which: 1s: not - connected: with it. 
Many-things allnded to werewell known at the time hewwrote: 
it was therefore ſufficient to extract, what was effential';; and 
to+,give a ſample for the whole. This may be obſerved in - 
the 2hiftory. of Lamech, of a3 conqueſt made. by Faceh, in 
the- 4fragment upon 'the conqueſt of  Heſhbon ; 'and in "other 
places. In the paſſage, I am ſpeaking of, there is reaſon to 
think, - that a great deal preceded what 1s here mentioned by 
Mojes ; and-that we have only a part of the original prophecy. 
Fram'the tenour of what remains, we may-perhaps form ſome © 
judgementof what is omitted. It is probable, that-at- this - 
ſeaſon. the; patriarch diſcloſed, what was to happen in after 
times, eſpecially to the fon, who had aggneved'/him. | There 
is, I think, an' apparent chaſm and failure; which:may with 
great-probability: be filled.up,.:from what ſeems to'be implied 
in- this curſe upon; Ganaer: It'i8 very reaſonable-to ſuppoſe, 
that Naaþ told Hzm of 'the: future apoſtacy- of ' his children: 
that the ſame want-of reverence, which Ham had' witneſſed, 
would: be-viſtble 1n- his: poſterity : [That the fecondiry deſcent 
 from/{him ſhould be. the firſt. 5 rebel upon earth5cand/ art the: 
ſame time; the firſt: tyrant, who". ſhould ufurp-oguthority:* 
over bis brethren: That of the race of Cy ſhould(be a aaririg' 
confederacy,: who at: the general diſperſion ſhould withſtand 
the divine diſpenſation, and arrogate to themſelves territories - 
in direct oppoſition to the will of. God: That a'choſerv peo- | 
ple were to ariſes und that: there was for. them a particular * 


NN land” 
* Gen, 4. v. 23. OL 
3 Gen. 48. v.22 ; 6; 25 "WOT HWA: 
4 "Numb. 21, V. 27.” USB ZI8 008 1202p G15 LIWOUBWE SVaR © 
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lahd-ordainmed : but that Canaanand his ſons, another branch 
of his- family, ſhould diſregard-this ordinance, and: ſeize upon 
the-land;.-which was deſtined for God's own portion;::i'Then 
comes in the part tothe purpoſe; ** Curfe&be Canaan; a ſervant 
<« of ſervants ſhall he beunto his brethren :” and © Blefſed be the 
« Lord God of Shem; and Canaan ſhall be his ſervant.” Of this 
nature I take to have been the original prophecy: and pood. 

reaſon! may be given, why one part 1s omitted, andthe other 
| retained. The former part 1s omitted by' the divine: writer; as | 
unneceſlary to be related ; being either mentioned or implies 
in the common courſe of the hiſtory, On the other _ 
the propriety of inſerting, what is ſpecified, 1s apparent. | 
was'a prophecy, that related moſt intimately.to «1-04 pling c 
who; when this hiſtory was promulged, were upon their jour- 
ney to Canaan, the land adjudged to them for an inheritance, 
but occupied by others. Tt was to inform them firſt; that . 
the Canganites had no right to the land, which they poſſeſſed; 
that they had/been guilty of an undue uſurpation-: and were 
under:the- curſe of /God+ for their determined and obſtinate- 
diſobedience; therefore for that reaſon they could not proſper 
againſt the: Troelites. That the 1raelites were going to their 
hereditary demeſnes ; to land originally deſigned for them by 
the great; diſpoſer of thrones-and kingdoms: that the bleſling, 
entailed;upon the ſons of | Shem, particularly belonged to the 
children of Facob; in whom the. prophecy was to be com- 
pleated, | .and to. whom the Canaanite was to be ſubſervient, 
The: time;: the place, every circumſtance ſhews with what 
propriety. this-part of the prophecy is retained': and at the 
ſame time -it- is evident, that ſomething had preceded, which 
is:omitted by Moſes, as unneceffary to be related. 

From the foregoing we may ſee good reaſon for the ſeyeri- 
ties ſhewn towards the Canaanites : whom 1f 1t had pleaſed God 
to have ſwallowed up quick with an earthquake, or extirpated 

by fire from heaven; nobody could have | arraigned | his juſtice. 


4 But 
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But as he was pleaſed to make uſe of an arm of fleſh, and to 
employ the 1/raelites as miniſters of his vengeance ; many have 
preſymed to call in queſtion the,equity of the proceging, and 
to repreſent it as an inſtance of injuſtice and cruelty. Where- 
as the intention of Providence, in the inſtruments it made 
uſe of, is apparent. It was to make the 1/-aclites deteſt theſe 
nations and their horrid cuſtoms; and to be deteſted by them: 
and to render them inexcuſable, if after ſuch ſeverities exer-. 
ciſed upon this people, they ſhould theirſelves hereafter lapſe 
into the ſame apoſtacy and diſobedience. To queſtion whether. 
God could in juſtice act thus in reſpect to the Canaanites, and. 
whether he did right in chuſing ſuch implements 'of his 
vengeance, is a doubt as idle as it is impious. | How there- 
bellion of the Canaanites was aggravated, and what wete their 
crying fins, may be gathered from many parts of the Sctri- 
ptures ; but eſpecially from the book of W; i/dom, whete they 
are particularly diſplayed: 5 * For it was thy will (O Lord) 
« to deſtroy by the hands of our fathers, both thoſe bld in- 
« habitants of thy holy land; Whom thou hatedfty doing 
= moſt odious works of witchcrafts, ana \Wwiek&a" fat Erifices ; 
& And alſo thoſe mercileſs murderers of children, and devour- 
« ers of man's fleſh, and the feaſts of blood;” With 'their 
« prieſts out of the midſt of their idolatrons crew, and the 
« parents that killed with their own hands, fouls deſtitute 
« of help; ——Por it was a curſed ſeed from the begining. ” 
This may ferve to vindicate the difpenſations of Providence in 
this particular; and it's juſt retrIbunaens on a rebellious: —_ 


: wicked PeOPIer ED 
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Q N E would think it ſcarce poſſible, that ſo unnatural a 
cuſtom, as that of human ſacrifices, ſhould have exiſted 1 in 
the world: but it is very certain, that it did not ovly exiſt, 
but almoſt univerſally prevail. I have before taken notice, 
that the Egyptians of old brought no vittims to their temples, 
nor ſhed any blood at their altars : but human victims, and 
the blood of men muſt be here excepted; which at one 
r1period they moſt certainly offered to their gods, The ZCretans 
had the ſame cuſtom; and adhered to it a much longer time. 
The nations of Arabia did the ſame. The people of 3Dumah 
in particylar, ſacrificed every year a child; and buried it 
underneath, an altar, which they made uſe of inſtead of an 
idol; . for they did, not admit of images.. The Perfians bu- 
ried people alive.  Ameſtris, the 4 with of Xerxes, entombed 
twelve, perſons quick under ground. for the good of her ſoul. 
It would be endleſs to enumerate every city, or every pro- 


VInCe, 


1 Euſeb. Prep, Evang. Lib. 4. Cap. 16. Arnobius. Lib, 2. 

2 @Oowixec os 4% Konres Tov Kpovov ev Twi Texvo0luoiaic axurw IANCKOVTO. 
Atbanaſ. Orat,” adverſus Gentes. Herodotus Lib. 4. fays the ſame of the 
Scy1hians, See alſo Porph. de Abſtinentia. Lib. 2. pag. 224. from Manetho, 

3 Kos Avpariot d Tis Agaſtias uar* eros fxao thvor waide, o vio Ewpos 
0a Trov, e Xpwvrai ws Foam. Porph. de _— Lib. 2. Pag. 225. Theſe 
people are mentioned {aiah, Chap. 21. * The burthen of the deſert 
of 'the ſea”—*< The burthen of | Bark ” 
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vince” wires thefe Tad praftices' obtained, ' The 5 Cyprians, 
"the FED he Phiceas. the Torfans." thoſe of Chios; Leſbes, 
"7 Þ8h SA FRA ARRRG itrifices” The natives of the T2", 
y * ChBfob fete up to" Dian# every ſtranger,” whom thatice 
"HE UpeH their coaſt.” "Hence aroſe that juſt expoſtulation 
"ir © 6 pilbs> pon” the Inconfiſtency of the proceeding, 
Which good reaſoning'is implied. | Iphigenia' wonders, 
"as the Yoddels delighted in the blood' of "men, that every'v11- 
_ ain HH8 mutdcrer ſhould"be' privileged to! eſcape}" nay; be 
"dfiven From the threſhold' of the temple: whereas, if "an ho- 
nefatid virtuous man chanced to ftray thither; he only was 
Hized upon; and” put 'to' death.” The Pelaſe? in a time of 
JST the tenth of all, that ſhould'be bor t6 them, 
J'Fecrifits in order to' procure plenty. Ariomtnts' the 
"M pnian”s flew three hundred tioble Lacedentonans. : among 
"wh yM"Was T heopompus the king of Sparta, at the altar of" Ju- 
\pittr at 1home. Without doubt 'the' Lacedemonrans” did not 
"fait 46 Sniike ample returns*' for they were a: fever amnd 'Te- 
Vengdfut People, and offered the like viefſti to Hr; Thitir 
| Felt bf ti Diamaſtizofis is well know; ®*whet the Bfarfan 
| boys were whipped in the fight of their patents" With "th" ſe- 
vert ' before the altar of \ Dianz Orthia, that they 'oftent Ex- 
_pired under the torture. Phylarchus affirins as he's quoted 
* by, 9Ps rphyry, "that of old every Grecian Rate rhatle "It a rule, 
" before they marched towards an enemy, to Slicit a "Vleſſing 
' on their Aikikinga by human vitims. 
© "The Romans were accuſtomed to the like FOES They 
both devoted themſelves to the infernal gods, and conſtrained 
F LS others 


J "I - Aeenrin, Colon, ad Gentes. Vol.1 "Is Pag- 26. Edit. Potter. 
See alſo Porphyry above quoted. 


6 * Zwripid. Iphigen. in Tauris, ” 
Ta T1; Os de prpPopa; por? X74 A 


1, Clem. Alexaud>. Cohor £, Pag. 3 doch i ; Es 6 | 
13. Plupared. Ioftitutiones +Trad He, ſays, that.the, cruelty. laſted all 
day long ; #” Gans T1 nacgacnpaxgs Sangre FOOPLYE HFA H 17 10. 
- 9 De Abſtinentia. Lib. 2. pag. 226, 
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others to ſubmit to,the ſame. horrid doom. Hence we read 
in ' Titus Lfvins, that..in.the. conſulate of AEmilius Paulus . 
and Terentius Varro, two Gauls,.A man and 2 woman, and, two 
in. like..manner. of . Greece,,. were. buried alive at Rome 3p, the 
Ox-Merket : where was a place under. ground, walled round 
to receive. them ; which. had before, been made uſe of for ſuch 
cruel.purpoſes. He ſays, it was; a ſacrifice. not properly Ro- 
man ;., that 1 IS, not origin LUY of Roman. inſtitution ; yet Un, was 

_ frequently. praQtiſed there, and, that.too, by. publick authority. 
Plutareh makes mention. of a. lke inſtance a few years, before; 
in the conſulſhip of 2Flaminizs and Firize. . There | 1s. reaſon 

to. think, that all the principal captives, who graced the tri- 
umphs of the-Romans; were at the cloſe of that cruel .Pagean« 
try, put to death at the altar of, Fupiter Capitolinus. . Caius Ma- 
7ius offered up his own daughter for a victim to;the Dii Aver- 
runci, toprocure ſucceſs/in a. battle againſt the Cimbri; as we 
are informed by. Dorotheus, quoted by 3 Clemens. It is likewiſe 
atteſted. by: 4Plutarch,. who ſays that her name was Calpurnia. 
 Marius.,was a man. of. a ſour and-.bloody- diſpoſition ; ; and 

_ had. Probably. heard. of. Juch ſacrifices being offered. in the 
enemies camp,, Among whom they were Very. common: or he 
might havg beheld them-exhibited at a. diſtance: and therefore 

_ murdered: what was. neareſt, and ſhould. have been deareſt, 
.to him; to. countera&t their fearful ſpells, and outdo, them 

In; their wicked machinery. Cicero making mention of this. 

_ cuſtom bong common. in. Gaul, adds, that it-prevailed among 


. tha 
* Lib, 22. Cap. 57- Zonare Annales. Lib, 8. Cap. 19. . tha 


wie ” 2 | Avo pv Rama, avles X&8 ane, Joo [Y Pararas Sos, = x75 Xa - 


| | £v11 (0wy &Yopo X&T0pupas Cuvras, In Marcello. Fol. & Pg 547; Edie, H. 
| ord f - See' Diony/ius Halicaruaſs. Hiſtor. Lib.1 oy 8. 


3 'Orde Trois Arorporaugs Mapios, ws Aoptorn 19 meragey 7 Tegan 35opes, 
Clem. Alex. Cohort. ad Gentes, 


+ Plutarchi Paralld. 20mm, The name of this aorta in Plutarch 
"is Mantas”' whiever' it may” have been; the fat is the ſawn 14 Fa _ 
not at all froni the eviderice of ay kiſtory. ot, = 26% 2n/4 17 2 rl 
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that people, even at the time when he. was. 5 ſpeaking.:. from 
whence W$ may be led to infer, ay of WAS, then diſcontinued 
amohg "the Romans. And we are to by *Pliny,. that. it .had 
then, and. not very long, been diſcouraged.. For there, WAS a 
law nated, when Lentulus and Craſſus were. conſuls,; ſo late 
as the 6c v'y ear of Rome, that there, ſhould; be no more hu- 
man | Her ribces: for till that time thoſe horrid.rites, had been 
celebra edir n broad day without any. maſk, or controul:: which, 
we not the beſt evidence for the fact, would appear ſcarce 
kind ta And however diſcontinued they may have been for 
a time, we find, that they were again renewed ; though they 
became not ſo publick, nor ſa general. For not very long 
after this, it 1s reported of 7 Auguſtus Cz/ar, when. Perufia ſur- 
| rendered 1 in. the time of the ſecond T rIumirete, that, beſides 
raultitides executed in a military, manner, he offered up,upon 
the 7des of March three hundred choſen perſons, both of. the 
Equeſtrian and. Senatorian order, , at an altar dedicated to. the 


manes' of his uncle Fulfus.. Even, at Rome Fel this s cuſtom 


was revived; and * Porpbyry aſſures us, that 1 in his time a man 
was inte year, ſacrificed | at the rage of Tee, atiaris 
rf+ 4. 4 > W He- 


s His. Gall) — ſanum ac relighfons vidert kit: gar nin, 
 fiquando, aliquo metu addufti, Deos placandos effe arbi Fly, humanis 
hoſtiis eorum aras ac templa funeſtant ? — Quis enim ignorat eos uſque ad hanc 
diem retinere illam immanem ac barbaram conſuetudinem. hominum immblands- 
Tum? Cicero pro Fontteio. F$ 10. See Philippi Chtverii Cmgng þ Annu, 

26 Bhs Pag..251. .and Grotius de Satisfattione. 1 a 


®* 6 Cn. Cornelio Lentulo, P. Licinio Craſſo Cofs, Senatits- conjun fadtum 
oft, ne homo imhiolaretur : palamqne fuit in Tempus ud Jacri. Prog 
celebrakjo. Plin. Nat. Hiſt. 1b. 56. 39, Cap. 4, tt vierona 


7 Peruf 4 capti — - ſcribunt quidam, trecentos ex Helititiis WetFos, Abril 
Ordinis, ad aram Divo LT of coca #dibus ES: es more 


8 AN £74 XX1 0uv, Tis &Vvork KATH THY WEY aAnv Tow We Ty v2 Av 
71 oÞa Coun wIprao; Porph.'de Abſtin. Lib. 2. 4 
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Heliogabalus offered the like victims to the 9 Syrian deity, 
which he introduced Among the Romans. | The fame i is ſaid 
of ' Aureltian. Me | 

The Gauls, and the Germaris were ſo devoted to this PT 
ing cuſtom, that no buſineſs of any moment was tranſadted 
among them, without being prefaced with the blood of men. 
They were offered up to various gods; but particularly to 
Hefus, Taranis, and Thautates. . "Theſe deities Are mentioned 
by Lutan, where he enumerates the various nations, who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of Caar. 

2 BY quibus immitis placatur ſanguine dro _ _ 
'— » Thautates; horrenſque feris altaribus Heſus, -. 


Jt -,&0f13 19] 
Et Taranis Scythice non mitior ara Diane. 


 .- 


iis D9) : £ 
The Sid of theſe gods were far removed from the common : 


reſort of men: being generally ſituated in the depth. of woods; 
that the gloom might. add to the horrour of the operation, 
and give a reverence tothe place and proceding. The perſons 
devoted were led thither by. the Druids, 'who reſided at the 


ſolemnity, and performed the cruel offices -0 the 3facr ifice. 
Tacitits takes notice of the cruelty of the Hermunduri, in a 


war with the Caztr, wherein they had greatly the advantage : 
os an ag which they made one [qr facrifice of all, 
ag TT 4 A" © "that 


NY Ty. As [ IVE Be ow aids opus, Ka papyateguas 
xpojeves. Aripbilzn. wm Heliogab.. 
x Contain Aurelianus es, ut illic cindine ſervos, quos captas UVg- 
viſſe Jovi Optimo Maximo ferebatur. Vopiſcus in Avreliano. . 
Theſe cuſtoms prevailed in moſt parts of the Roman empire till the 
time of Adrian, who took great pains to have them abokſhed; but could 
not entirely effe&t it. Euſeb, Prep. —_ Lib. 4+ Tap. I 5. ao Pallas 
quoted by Porphyry. Lib.2. pag: 225+ At 
2 Lucan. Pharſalia: Lib. 1. v. 444. | 


3 9ui ſunt affefi gravioribus morbis, quique in preliis periculiſque ver- 
ſantur, aut 2s vittimis homines immolant, aut ſe tmmolatures vovent ; ad- 
miniſiriſque ad ea ſacrificia Druidibus utuntur.— Alji immani magyi/qdine 
fimulacra ſe 4 quorum «contexta vViminibus membra. vivis bominmnbus com- 


lent, quibus Fuccenſ s, Circumventi fammd exanimantur homines. Calar de 
Bello Gallico, Lib. 6. 
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that was taken in battle. 4ViFor diverſam aciem Marti ac 
Mercurio | ſacraverat : quo vote, equi, viri, cuntia vitta occi- 
dioni dantur. The poor remains of the legions under Yarus 
ſuffered in ſome degree the ſame fate. 5 Lucis propingurs bar- 
bare ara, apud quas Tribunos, ac primorum ordinum centuriones 
matigyerant. There were many places deſtined for this pur. 
poſe all over Gaul and Germany ; but eſpecially in the mighty 
woods of Arduenna, and the great Hercinian foreſt; a wild, that 
extended above thirty days journey in length. 5 The places 
ſet apart for this ſolemnity were.held in the utmoſt reverence; 
and only approached at particular feaſons. Zucan mentions 
a grove of. this ſort. near Mafia, which even the Roman 
ſoldiers were afraid to violate, though commanded by 
Ceſar. It was one of thoſe ſet apart for. the ſacrifices of 
the country. 
7 Lucus erat longo munguam VI alata ab evo, 
Obſrurum cingens connexis azra ramis. 
Hunc non ruricole Panes, nemorumgque potentes 
Syoani, Nymphaque tenent : ſed barbara ritu 

 Turba Deim: firufte ſacris feralibus are, 

Omnis et humanis luſtrata cruoribus arbos. 

Claudian compliments Stilico, that, among other advantages 
accruing to the Roman armies through his condu, they 
could now. venture into the awful foreft of Hercinia; and 
follow the chaſe in thoſe fo much dreaded wood s, and other- 
wiſe make uſe of them. 

8 Ut procul Hercinie per vaſta filentia fylue 
Venari tuto liceat ; lucoſque vetuſtd 
Relligione truces, et robora numinis inſtar 
Barbarici, notre feriant impune ſecures. 


Theſe 


4 Tacitus. Annal. Lib. 1 3. Cap. 57- 

Ss Tacitus. Annal. Lib. 1. Cap. 61. 

6 Frici Olai Hiſtoria Suecorum Gothorumque. Holmiz 1654. pag: 2. 
7 Lacan. Lib. 3. v. 399. 

3 Claudian. in Laude Suliconis. Lib. 1. v. 228. 
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Theſe practices prevailed among all the people of the north, 


of whatever 9denomination: © 'The Maſagete, the SoytWaris, 
the Geres, the Sarmatian?, all the various nations uport the 


Baltick, -particularly the Szevi and Scandinavians, held it" is 


a fixed principle, that their happineſs and fecurity" could not 
be obtained, but at the expence of the lives of *others. Their 


chiet* gods were * Thor, and 3Woden; whom' they thought, 


they could never ſufficiently glut with blood. They had many 
very * telebrated places of worſhip ; ; eſpecially in the-ifhnd 


4Rwxgen, near the mouth of the Oder; and in 5 Zeeland : fome 


too very" famous among the ®Semnones, and 7Neharvalk, But 
the moſt reverenced of all, and the moſt frequented; was at 


"Opyry "where there ohory; year a Frame celebrity, which 


". EY con- 
9 MIR de Rebus ah owe the Goths. 


Procepius de Bello: Goth. Lib. 2. —of the Franks and wks nations. 
Trithemius —of the Sicambri, 


Helmoldi Annal. Sclayorum. Lib. 1. Cap. 53.—of the Rugians, &c. 
Dithmar ESE any fo Lib. 1. pag. 12. — of the Danes and Ner- 


Wegians. 


Tacit. Annal. Yah x ts Can. 30. —of the. Britons 1 in the and of Mo- 
na. Enxcifi Iuci ſeevis Juperſtitionibus ſacri. Nam | cruore captivs adolere 
aras, et hominum fibris tonfulere Deos, fas habebant. 


2x. Quin vulgata inter .omnes .opiniog; ut Crantzius in, Pandalitis, Lib. 3 


Ca ap. 22. notat, delettari ſanghine Deos, P. Hachenherg. Germania Media. 


ag. 286: 


2 Stephanus Stepbanius, quoting Dndo of S:. Duintin, ſays; Cottrimm fatri- 


ficant venerantes Thur dominum ſuum', cui non aliquid pecudum, vel pecorum, 


ſed ſanguinem mattabant hominum, holocauſtum onnium pulantes worth uſi- 


mum. 1n Librum tertium po” Gram, Pag: 93- 


4 Crantzius. Lib. - - Cap, 12, 13. 


7 Tacitus d TA LORA: Cap. 43+ - Ap: yaoi A REY 
4&4 $2 | COLE 6 er 9:35 $$ OY 

 Fheifferi Uplal. Cap. 16. " ry yards 

Olai Wormii Monunigns Danica, Lib, 1, Cap! 738, 
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continued for nine days. | During this term they facrificed 
animals of all ſorts: : but the moſt acceptable victims, and the 
moſt numerous were men, . 9Ipſas victimas apud pleroſque COm- 
mendabat humanus ſanguts, eff ſus ante Deorum aras, et diro car- 
mine. devotus * introduftd immani illa, ac barbard Scytharum 
conſuetudi ne, qui Deos immortales hominum ſcelere et ſanguine fla- 
cart poſſe. arbitrabantur.. Of theſe ſacrifices none were eſteem- 
ed fo auſpicious, and falutary, as a ſacrifice of the prince of 
the country. When the lot fell for the king to die, it was 
received with univerſal acclamations, and every expreſſion of 
joy; as it * once happened in the time of a famine, when they 
caſt. lots, and it fell to king Damalder to be the people” $ 
victim: : and he was accordingly put to death, . Olaus 2Tre- 
relger,.. another prince, was burnt alive to "Walken, | "They 
did not ſpare their own children. Harald the ſon of Gunild, 
the firſt of that name, ſlew two of his children to obtain a 
ſtorm of wind. © He did not let,” ſays 3 Verſtegan, « to ſacrifice 
« two of his ſons unto his idols, to th' end he might obtain of 
« them ſuch a tempeſt at ſea, as ſhould break and diſperſe the 
Gs « ſhipping of Harald king of Denmark.” _Saxo Grammaticus 

men=- 


Olaj Magni Hiſt. de Gent. Septentrion, Epitome. . Lib. 3: Cap. [ 
Antverp. 1558. 

Steirnhook'de jure Sueorum et Goth. vetuſto. Cap. ult. pag: 399. 

9 Pauli Hachenbergi P. P. Germania Media, Diflert. 8. p..2$6. On 
30. pag. 287. concerning king Domalder. 

x Snorro Sturleſon. Ynglinga Saga. pag. 18: from whom Loccenius 
ſeems to have borrowed the account, which he gives. Sub eo Rege | Do- 
malder ] tauts fame Suecia affii aa ft, ut et vIx gravior unguam incubuerit. 
Cives inter ſe diſſidentes, cum panam deliftorum divinam agnoſcerent, primo 
anno boves, altero homines, tertio regem ipſum, velut ire celeftis piaculum, 
ut fibi perſuaſum habebant, Odino immolabant.. Loccemi Antiq. Sueo- 
Gothicz, Lib. 1. pag. 5. 

2 Snorro ads, <2 above. 

Chronic. Norveg ):I8Ku40 

Fobannes ah, 1. Cap. 12. Romz. 1554.  Accidit nonnun- 
quam reges ipſos eddem forte deleftos immolari, He Tous of of it as fat 


ſtiſimum regno ſacrificium. 
3 Antiquities. Antwerp. 1605. pag. 81, 
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mentions a like fact. He calls the king Haguin; and ſpeaks 
of the perſons put to death, as two very hopeful young princes: 
4duos preflantiſſime indolis fllio. 0s, hoftiarum more, arts adm 
f0s, pottundz victoria cauſe, nefarid litatione mattavir.” 'An- 
other king ſlew nine ſons, in order to prolong his own 5 life; 
in hopes, I ſuppoſe, that, what they were abridged of, would 
in great meaſure be added to himſelf. Such inſtances however 
occur not often: but the common vi&tims were without end. 

Adam Bremenſfis, ſpeaking of the awful grove at Up/al, where 
theſe horrid rites were celebrated, ſays, that there was not a 
ſingle tree, but what was reverenced, as if it were gifted with 
ſome portion of divinity : and all this, becauſe they were 
ſtained with gore, and foul with human putrefaCtion. SLycus 
tam ſacer eft gentilibus, ut fingule arbores ejus ex morte vel tabo 
immolatorum divine videantur. The ſame is obſerved by 
Scheiffer 1 in his account of this place. 7 Deorum ſacer ille lucus 
erat: in arboribus fingulis Dii ipfi habitare credebantur : ergo ad 
earum ramas corpora illa, veluti munera quedam Diis gratiſſima, 
fuſpendebant. : 

'The* manner, in which the victims were flaughtered, was 
diverſe in different places. Some of the *Gauliſh nations 
chined them with a ſtroke of an ax. The Cele placed the 
man, who was to be offered for a ſacrifice, upon a block, or 
an altar, ; with his breaſt upwards; and with a ſword ſtruck 
him forcibly acroſs the fernum: then tumbling him to the 
ground, from his agonies and convulſions, as well as from 


the 


4 Saxo Grammaticus. Lib. 10. pag. 18 3+ Sore 1 944. Patris nomine, 
quam patrid, carere maluit. 


5 Olaus Wormius. pag. 28. Rex Suecie Aunt xovem filios Othino ma- 
Aavit, ut etatis obtineret prorogationem. | 


6 Adam Bremen/is de ſitu Daniz. Cap. 234. 


7 Scheiffer of Upſal, and Eric Olaus above. Corpora vers in luco quo- 


dam proximo Ja Penaennt; putantes arbores ipſas ex morte immolatorum divas 
et ſacras. 


8 Strabo. Lib. 4- Pag. 303» 


M m 2 
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the' effuſion :0f ' blood, they formed a judgement of 'future 
v%everits. The "Cimbrs ripped open the bowels ; and from them 
they pretended to divine. In ?Norway they beat'mens brains 
out with an -ox-yoke, — The ſame operation was performed 
in 37eland, by daſhing them againſt an altar of ſtone, In 
many places they transfixed them with arrows. | After they 
were Qead, they ſuſpended them upon the trees, and left them 
to patrefy. One of the 4 writers, above quoted, mentions, 
that in his time, ſeventy carcaſes of this ſort were found in a 
wood of the Suevi. Dithmar of Mer/burgh, an author of 
nearly the ſame age, ſpeaks of a place called Ledur in Zeeland, 
where \'there were every year ninety and nine perſons 
ſacrificed to the god 5Swantowite, During thefe bloody feſti- | 
vals'a; geftteral joy prevailed; and banquets were- moſt royally 
ſerved.'' They fed; they caroufed; and gave a loofe to indul- 
gence, which at other times was not permitted. Dum jfacri- 
fieia hac peragebantur, varii adhibiti ſunt ritus, ef Iitationis 
modi : convivia celebrata magnifica : pars. ſanguints poſtibus 11li- 
ta: pars adflantibus propinata. They imagined, that there 
was ſomething OG IN in the number 1 nune 2. for which 
| Tea- 


9 TIngadoFov ua GTO) EXSO! 0a 4460, — AvIpurrov Yar KaTUCTETUTES Tv- 
TFT 2% rpt KAT TO vTep To 12Ppnypa rowo 1% We0ovTOS T8 TAnYevTog, 
e% 715 TTATERS, KUL TY CTULKY [a8 TW fernuv, £74 Of THS Th ay pod Puoews, To 
1ANov vours. Diod. Sicul. Lab. 5. pag. 308. 

T7 F$trabo. Lib. 7. pag. 451. 

2 Dads of St. Quintin, quoted by Olaus Waormins. Lib. x. Cap. 5 Juga 
bourm und vice diriter icehantur in capite. 

3 Arngrim Jonas. Crymogza, ſeu Rerum TIlandic. celeriptid. Ham- 

| burg. 1609. Lib:r. Cap. 4, 7. 

Sze Bertholinus de cauſis contempte apud Danos mortis, Hafhize.: 699. 
Lib. 2. Cap. 1. pag.'218.: Lib. g. Cap. 3. pag. 662. | 

* Adam Bremenfis de ſitu Danize. Cap. 234. Hefouriſhed inthe tenth 
century. 

s Lib. x. pag. 12. Dithnarwas born A.D. 976. 

6 Olat Wormii Monumenta Danica. Lib. 1. Cap. 5. pag. 28. | 

The like in Tacitus, Luti tunc dies —Non bella inibattt, non arma ſu- 
. mebant* clauſum omne ferrum : pax et quies Func tanium nota; Tune tantum 
amata, De mor, Germ, Lib. 40. 


= 
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reaſon theſe feaſts were m ſome places celebrated every 7ninth 
year; 'in-others every. *ninth month; and continued for nine 
days. - When all was ended,' they waſhed the image of the 
deity in a pool ; on account, I ſuppoſe, of it's being ſtained 
with blood, and then diſmiſſed the-aflembly, Their ſervants 
were numerous, who attended during the term of their 
feaſting, and partook of the banquet. At the cloſe of 
all, they were ſmothered -m the ſame pool, - or other- 
wiſe. made away with. On which Tacitus remarks, how 
great an awe this circumſtance muſt neceſlarily infuſe into 
thoſe, who were not admitted to theſe myſteries: 9 Arcanus 
hinc terror, ſacra ignorantia, quid fit illud, quod tantium per - 
- Fturi wvidebant. by Rl 
-\ Theſe accounts are handed down from a variety'of authors 
In different ages: many of whom were natives of the coun- 
tries, which they deſcribe; and to which they ſeem * ſtrongly 

A attached. 


7 Frida Olai Hiſt. Sueonum Gothorumque. pag. 2. 
_  Dithmar of Merſburgh, above. 


8 Olaus Magnus. Lib. 3. Cap. 6. Antverp. 1558. Erat olim in ſacrifi- 
11s Gothorum & c— numer: novenarii obſervatio admodum accepta.— Omni 
nono menſe ſolenniorem venerationem impendebant. 


9 Tacitus de moribus Germ. Cap. 40. 


. 7 Such was Arngrim Jonas, born amid the ſnows of Tceland; yet as 
much prejudiced in favour of his country, as thoſe, who are natives of 
an happier climate. This 1s viſible in .his Crymogee ; but more particu- 
larly 1n his Anatome Blefkiniana, 1 have in my pofleſſion this curious 
little treatiſe, written in Latin by him in his own country, and printed 
Typis Holenſibus in Jflandid Boreali. Anno 1612, Hola is placed in 
ſome maps within the Ar#ic circle, and is certainly not far removed from 

it. 1 believe, it 1s the fartheſt north-of any place, where arts and ſciences: 
have ever reſided. They attended monſieur Maupertuis to Tornea: but 
that was only a tranſient viſit, They ſeem at Hola in ſome degree to- 
have made their abode. This book is a defence of his country againſt 
the invectives of Dithmar Blefkin ; and is written-with great ſpirit, and 
in a ſtile ſuperiour to what might be expedted. from a country fo rude, 
and ſo remote. . In his Crymogea:he.is obliged to. acknowledge,:that hu- 
man ſacrifices were offered up in. {celand : but he tries at all rates to ex- 


tenuate: 
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attached. They would not therefore have brought ſo foul 
an imputation on the part of the world, in favour of which 
they were each writing, nor could there be that concurrence 
of teſtimony, were not the hiſtory in general true, 

The like cuſtom prevailed to a great degree at * Mexico, 
and even under the mild government of the 3Perwvians; and 
in moſt parts of America. In Africa it is ſtill kept up ; where» 
in the inland parts they ſacrifice ſowe of the captives taken in 
war to their Fetiches, in order to ſecure their favour. Sel. 
grave \ was in the king of Daboome's camp, after his inroad into 
the countries of Ardra and Whidaw; and 4ſays, that he was a 
witneſs to the cruelty of this prince, whom he ſaw ſacrifice 
multitudes to the deity of his nation. 

The ſacrifices, of which I have been treating, if we except 
ſome few inſtances, conſiſted of perſons doomed by the chance 
of war, or afligned by lot to be offered. But among the na- 
tions of Canaen, of whom I firſt ſpoke, the victims were pe- 
culiarly choſen. Their own children, and whatever was near- 
eſt and deareſt to them, were deemed the moſt. worthy of- 
fering to their god. The Carthaginians, 'who were a colony 
from Tyre, CP it” hom the A gion of their mother 
country, and inſtituted the ſame worſhip in the parts where 


they ſettled. It conſiſted 1 in the adoration of EY, PS es, 
L | b R WW. 9 but 


tenuate the fad, an to nk it appear not a _ —e. Coterim 
illa immanitas, illz Saturni boſflie, aud diu Fo apu {ſtandos videntur : 
et ſane nec alibi ufitata, quam in duobus locis aſſignatis, imd nec ejus pro- 
wvincie incolis onmibas, ubi exercita eſt. Crymogza. Lib. 1. ns 6. pag.64. 
Impreſs. Hamburgi. Datum ex 1/ianaid Boreali. 160g. 


2 Antonio de Solis conqueſt of Mexico. Book. 3. Chap I 7. Book. 5. 
Chap. 23- 
3 Johannes Acoſta, Lib. 5. of the Mexicans, and the lacrificing child- 


| ren in Peru. 
Garcilaſſo della Vega ſays that the Incas put a ſtop to all ſuch ſacrifices. 


4 Snelgrave's Voyage to Guinea. pag. 31. 34. He mentions four 
thouſand 7/hbjdaws being ſacrificed, beſides Pee. of Oe Nations, 
To part o& the tragedy he was an eye witneſs, | 
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but particularly of Kronus; to whom they offered human ſa- 
crifices;. and eſpecially the blood of 5children. If the Parents 
were not at hand to make an immediate offer, the magiſ rates 
did not fail to make choice of, what was moſt fair, and pro- 
miſing ; that the god might not be defrauded of his dues. 
Upon a check being received in Szc:ly, and ſome other Zh 
larming circumſtances happening, Himilcar without any heſfi- 
tation laid hold of a boy, and offered him on the ſpot to 
Kronus ; and at the ſame time $drowned a number of prieſts, 
to appeaſe the deity of the ſea. The Carthaginians another 
time, upon a great defeat of their army-by Agathocles, im- 
"puted their miſcarriages to the anger of this god, whoſe ſ{er- 
vices had been negle&ted, Touched with this, and ſeeing the 
enemy at their gates, they ſeized at once two hundred child- 
ren of the prime nobility, and offered them in publick for a 
ſacrifice. Three hundred more, being perſons, who were 


fome how obnoxious, yielded themſelves voluntarily, and were 
put to death with the 7others. The negle&, of which they 


accuſed themſelves, conſiſted in ſacrificing children, purchaſed 
of parents among the poorer ſort, who reared them for that 
purpoſe; and not ſeleting the moſt promiſing, and the 
moſt honourable, as had been the cuſtom of * old. In ſhort, 
there were particular children brought up for the altar, as 
ſheep are fattened for the ſhambles : and they were bought, 
and butchered in the ſame manner. But this indiſcriminate 
way of proceding was thought to have given offence. It is 
remarkable, that the Egyptians looked out for the moſt ſpe- 
C1Ous and handſome perſon to be ſacnficed. The Albanians 


_ pitched 
5s Poinei ſont ſolitei ſos ſacrificare puelles, Ennius. 
6 Diodorus Sic. Lib. 13. pag. 207. TIAndes iegewv xaTaTOTIONS, 
7 Diodorus Sic. Lib. 20. pag. 756. 


$ Koafooo. £v Toi curponFey Xeovois Jvorres Turw Tw Few Tw vim Tc KE@TIOEE, 
VSEpov oveparvcr AnJen Wada, Kai Serb aures, ET5(47'0) ems Thv YJvorw, Diodo- 


rus Sic, Lib. 20. pag. 750. 
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pitched upon the beſt man of the community, and made him 
pay for the wickedneſs of the reſt. The Carthaginians choſe 
what they thought the moſt excellent, and at the fame time 
the moſt dear to them : which made the lot fall heavy upon 
their children. This is taken notice of by S7lius Italicus in 
his fourth book: 

Mos erat in popults, quos condidit advena Dido, 

Poſcere cade Deos ventam, et flagrantibus aris, 

Infandum difetu! paruos imponere nates. 

Kronus, to whom theſe ſacrifices were exhibited, was an 
oriental deity, the god of Iight and fire; and therefore al- 
ways worſhipped with ſome reference to that element. The 
Carthaginians, as I have obſerved, firſt introduced him into 
Africa. He was the ſame as the Orus of the Egyptians, and the 
Alerus of the eaſtern nations. That the name given him 
originally by the Greeks was Koronns, 1s manifeſt from a place 
in Crete, which was ſacred to him, and 1s mentioned by the 
name Coronis, It 1s ſaid, that both the chief city, and the 
adjacent 9 country, were thus denominated; and that theſe 
ſacrifices were there offered, which we know were peculiar to 
Kronus. * Ev ds Ty vuv Lanapwi, Tgoregov Kogeoyd; ovouxtopern, 
pays u0T% RU es; APpodioup, EJVETO av pure; Aypaunw, Ty KRexporrog 
au vuuOns ArygawMideg. If this place, which was conſecrated 
to him (as is apparent by theſe offerings) was called Koronts ; 
it is plain, that his name muſt have been rendered by the 
Greeks Koronus : and both are a tranſpoſition for Kon-Orus, or 
Chon-Orus, © the lord Orus,” or M8. He was univerſally ad- 

ored in Cyprus; but particularly in this part, which Porphyry 
ſuppoſes to have been Salams. This 1s evident from *Dzodorus 


RY 


9 Es ds Kopwyn paces Ths Eanapives Ths & Kuwp, Steph. Byzant. It 
ſeems to have been an appendage to the City, 


: Porphyr. de Abſtinen. Lib. 2. pag. 222. 


2 He mentions, that Demetrius took by ſtorm Carpaſia and Ouran, 
They lay beyond Sa/amis towards the eaſtern point of the iſland. 
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Siculus,, who mentions a city Ouranie here, He makes it in- 
deed diſtinct from Salamzs: but places it hard by, between 
that city and Carpaſia; where the river Chour (the Ouc Our of 
the Phenicians, and the 3Courium, Kepov, of the Greeks ) runs 
at this day, The Greeks thought Kronus was the ſame as 
Xpovog: but it was an oriental name; and the etymology was 
to be looked for among people of thoſe parts. 
4 Bynog er EuvPenrao, Abu nerrnueros Appov, 
ATi tug Nerkwos, APAY KPONOL, Aooupiong Zevg. 

The Greeks, we find, called the deity, to whom theſe of- 
ferings were made, Agraulos; and feigned that ſhe was a wo- 
man, and the daughter of Cecrops. But how came Cecrops to 
have any connection with Cyprus? Agraulos is a corruption, 
and tranſpoſition of the original name, which ſhould have 
been rendered Uk El Aur, or Uk El Aurus; but has, ike many 
other oriental titles and names, been ſtrangely fophiſticated ; 
and 1s here changed to Agraulos, It was in reality the god of 
light; the Orus and Alorus, of whom I have ſaid fo much, 
who was always worſhipped: with fire, This deity was the 
Molech of the Tyrians and Canaanites, and the Melech of the 
eaſt; that 1s, the great and principal god, the god of light, 
of whom. fire was eſteemed a ſymbol ; and at whoſe ſhrine, 
iſteadiof .viler victims, they offered the blood of men. 
_ Suche was'the Kronus of the Greeks, and the Meloch of the 
 Phenicians;. and nothing can appear more ſhocking, than the 
ſacrifices of the Tyrians and Carthaginians, which they per- 
formed-to this idol. In all emergencies of ſtate, and times of 
general 5 calamity they devoted, what was moſt neceſſary and 


Ry 


4+85; Va- 
3 There was another place called Courium, mentioned by Stephanus, 
Strabo, and Ariſtotle de mirabilibus. It was not far from Amathus : and 


near the ſpot, where it ſtood, there 1s a cape, ftill called Canorrie, See 
Pacock, Vol.2. pag. 218. 


4 Nonni Dionyliaca. XL. 
5 ®awixes Je ev T%IG pEY LAKES ov Popais, mn WOAEWY, 1 WUN jy 11 A01144y 
£Jvouro Twy PIATATAN Twas emrþnÞiGuures Kporw, Porph, Lib. 2, pag. 224. 
| Nn | | 
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valuable to them, for an offering to the gods, and particularly 
to Moloch. But beſides theſe undetermined times of bloodſhed, 
they had particular and preſcribed ſeaſons every year;' when 
children were' choſen out of the moſt ®noble and reputable 
families, as I have before mentioned. If a perſon had an 
only 7 child, it was the more liable to be put to death; as be. 
ing eſteemed more acceptable to the deity, and more efficaci- 
ous of the general good. Thoſe, who were ſacrificed to 
Kronus, were thrown into the arms of a molten *idol, which 
ſtood in the midſt of a large fire, and was red with heat, 
The arms of it were ſtretched out, with the hands turned 
upwards, as it were to receive them; yet {loping downwards, 
ſo that they dropt from thence into a glowing furnace below. 
To-other gods they were otherwiſe ſlaughtered ; and, as it is 
implied,” by the very hands of their parents. What can be 
more horrid to the imagination, than to ſuppoſe a father 
leading the deareſt of all his ſons to ſuch an infernal ſhrine? 
or a mother, the moſt engaging and affetionate of her 
2adibes juſt nifing to maturity, to be ſlaughtered at the 
altar of Afpteroth or Baal? Tuſtin deſcribes this unnatural 
cuſtom very pathetically. 9 Quippe homines, ut vittimas immos 
labant ; et vers ( que atas: hoſtium cr pr tone provecat) ) 
arts 


6 Flog nv Tois Warciors & THis WEYAAGLS TvpPopous TwH ; xioduvey, avTh T1 
mary PYopas, ro ATAMHMENON Tw TEKNNN rToug xparouurgles  ToAtwrs 
n £0vouc, ex oPayn twididouns, AvTpEv TOS TYAWp0K5 0atjhcTs, Philo de Phcenic, 
Hiſtoria, apud Ey/eb. Prep. Evang. Lib. 4. Cap. 16. © 1 
7 Kpovw Yop Powers naY txagrov tro; ehvov ra ATAITHTA x , MONOTENH 
TW _ Enſeb. in laud. Conſtantini. 


8 Hv ds Tap' euros [Kapyndovors | evIpros Kpovs YaAxu;y EXTETARWG Th5 £15 
p25 UTTIAG, EVKERAIAEVAS £74 THV NV, WS"E TOY EmiTENEVTA TW Tad aTroxvAicdas, 
404 TITTER tg Th Xa0jAc WAnpes Tupog. Eixoc ds xa Tov Evpiridny evrev0ev exAn- 
@evas T6 pulonoyujaeuc T&%p GUT TEpL THY EV Tavpois JU IRv, EV. 045 £10 6VEh THY 
DEP vo Operry diepwrwpmeun: 

| Opecr, TaPeg ds; Tow deferas J orav Jaw; 
IQ:y. Tup tepov evdov, xaopa 7  Eypwrov xvovos, Did, Ste, Lib. 20. 
pag: 756. 
9 Juſtin, Hiſtor, Lib, 18. Cap. 6. 
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aris admovebant : pacem ſanguine eorum expoſcentes, pro quorum 
vita Dii rogari maxime *folent. Such was their blind zeal, 
that this was continually praftiſed ; and ſo much of natural 
affettion {till left unextinguiſhed, as to render the ſcene ten 
times more ſhocking, from the tenderneſs, which they ſeemed 
to expreſs. They embraced their children with great fond- 
neſs; and encouraged them in the gentleſt terms, that they 
might not be appaled at the ſight of the helliſh proceſs : 
begging of them to ſubmit with chearfulneſs to this fearful 
operation. If there was any appearance of a tear riſing, or 
a cry unawares eſcaping ; the mother ſmothered it with her 
kiſſes: that there might not be any ſhow of backwardneſs, or 
conſtraint; but the whole be a free-will-offering. *Blanditiis, 
ef ofculo comprimente vagitum, ne flebilis hoſua immoletur. 
Theſe cruel endearments over, they ſtabbed : them t6 the 
heart, or otherwiſe opened the fluices of life; and with the 
blood warm, as it ran, beſmeared the 3altar, and the 'grim 
viſage of the idol, Theſe were the cuſtoms, which the 1/-ael- 
#tes learned of the people of Canaan; and' for which they are 
upbraided by the P/ſalmiſf, 4** They did not deſtroy the na- 
_ £00 A MS SOS tions, 

2 This is likewiſe expreſſed very affeftingly 'by Euſebins. Kai ris morn 
ov jpoveyern Toeidn, ua prryp Tv eyatyriv Juyarepa, meorelhvev Tw Joie 
xa; xaTerDarro 04 Pratator, WF Ts TW GASY WV, X08 GAAGTprov Dptppantuv, Tee 
Tpooneorraes,  Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib. 3. Cap. 15. There is no ac- 
counting for the infatuation of theſe nations, and the inconſiſtency of 


| their praftices. The Phenicians, who were 1o liberal of man's vi 


would not hurt a cow; and the Carthaginians held it worſe than facritege 
to maim an ape. | | 


2 Minacius Felix. pag. 293- 


3 The Sqgthians received the blood in a veſſel: aworPager: re; av$ow- 
Was #5 alyos. Herodot. Lib. 4. 


The Germans did the ſame: effuſum cruorem excipiebant pateris, et eo 
. adolebant aras. Schedins de Dits Germanis. pag. 390. | 


' Craore captivo adolere aras, et hominum fibris conſulere Deos fas habebant 
[Druide]. Tacit. Annal. Lib. 14. Cap. 30. "ny G. 

4 Pſalm, 106.'v. 34, &Cc, 

Nnz2 
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* tions, concerning whom the' Lord commanded them: But 
« were mingled among the heathen, and learned their works. 
« Yea, they ſacrificed their ſons and their daughters unto de- 
« vids, And ſhed innocent blood, even the blood of ' their 
« ſons,and; of their daughters, whom they ſacrificed unto the 
« idols of, Canaan : and the land. was polluted with blood, 
<« Thus were they defiled with their own works, and went a 
« whoring with: their own inventions.” 

./Theſe cruel rites, practiſed in ſo many nations, made Plu- 
tarch debate with himſelf, << whether it would not have been 
<« better for the Ga/ate, or for the Scythians, to have had no 
<« tradition, or conception of any ſuperiour beings, than to 
<« have formed to themſelves notions of gods, who delighted 
« j5n the blood of men: of gods, who eſteemed human victims 
« the moſt acceptable and perfe&t ſacrifice? Would it not,” 
ſays he, © have been more eligible for the Carthaginians to 
« have had the atheiſt Cri#/as, or Diagoras, their lawgiver at 
« the commencement of their polity, and to have been taught, 
<« that there was neither god, nor dzmon, than to have ſacri- 
« ficed in the manner, they were wont, to the god, 'which 
<« they adored ? Wherein they acted, not as the perſon did, 
* whom Empedecles deſcribes in ſome poetry, where he ex. 
« poſes this unnatural cuſtom. The fire there with many idle 
*« yows offers up unwittingly his ſon for a ſacrifice : but the 
* youth was ſo changed in feature and figure, that his father 
« did not know him. Theſe people uſed, knowingly and wil- 
« fully, to go through this bloody work, and ſlaughter their 
« own offspring. Even they, who were childleſs, would not 
« be exempted from this curſed tribute ; but purchaſed child- 
« ren at a price of the poorer ſort, and put them to death 
« with as little remorſe, as one would kill a lamb, or a chicken. 
« The mother, who ſacrificed her child, ſtood by without any 


___ 6 feof 
5s Ileps Atioi0aiporias, Vol, I. pag. 297, Edit, H, Steph, 1572, 
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«© ſeeming ſenſe of what ſhe was loſing, and without uttering 
« a groan. If a ſigh did by chance eſcape, ſhe loſt all the 
«© honour, which ſhe propoſed to herſelf in the offering; and 
&« the child was notwithſtanding ſlain. All the time of this 
<« celebrity, while the children were murdering, there was a 
« notſe of clarions and tabors ſounding before the 1dol ; that 
© the cries and ſhrieks of the victims might not be heard. 
* Tell me now,” ſays Plutarch, * 1f the monſters of old, the 
« Typhons, and the giants were to expel the gods, and to rule 
© the world in their ſtead; could they require a ſervice more 
© horrid, than theſe infernal rites and ſacrifices ? ”? 


| 
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I», +», SOME FARTHER 
YOU TYU A. - 2436 | 
OBSERVATIONS 


UPON THE 
PHENICIAN RITES; 
MOI 2; x 

2 AND PARTICULARLY OF THEIR 
-M-Y'S TEGAL OFFERING. 


HESE nations had certainly a notion of x fedehal, and 
- "in expiatory ſacrifice. It was derived to'them 'by*tra- 
dition ; and, though originally founded in trath, yet' being 


by degrees darkened and mifapplied, it gave riſe to the worſt 


of profanations, and was the ſource of the baſeſt and moſt 
unnatural cruelty. I have ſhewn at large, that human viftims 
were very common among the Phenicians : and Philo-Byblius 
tells us from Sanchomatho, that in ſome of theſe ſacrifices there 
was a particular myſtery: xareoÞarroTo de 0, d:Jouevor prurrmuws* 
< they, who were devoted for this purpoſe, were offered my/t:- 
cally :” that 1s, under a myſtical repreſentation. And he pro- 
ceeds to inform us, that it was in conſequence of an example» 

3 which 


TR WE 3 - X75 - re >a = $ S,. d 
wy Reds $53 « ne g bY & % ae dof VII nal « a 1s KS FW bi LW Bot 
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which bad been ſet this people by the god Kronus, who in a time of 


diflreſs offered up his only ſon to his father Ouranus, There is 
ſomething in the account very extraordinary, which, I think, 


deſerves our particular notice. Part of the paſſage I have 
mentioned before. IEJog WW T0 TAAKO1G EV THG HEY XAaxis TuuPo- 
681g TW X.vauvtv, GvTL THYG TFOvTw! PFopa, TO NYQATN PrevOy TWY TEKVWU 
T#5 KQaTEIT HS 1 ToXEwe, 1 eJves, eg oOxynN £7 101000: AuUTgov To0iG 
ih. GarptbTse KareoOarrTovTo 0 01 0100pevor PUT — Kgovos 
T0wUuvz ov 0s Powneg IA WL0TH&YOpELVET, [aoikevw Ty; Xp, PIT 
us"5g0v {ET% TYV TE (Biz Teeury £5 Tov TE K povs a5ec Kar iegwIecg, 6 


EWiX0p105 VU MN, Aveſoger AEVYOUEeVIG UiOV EXOV pOVOYELT, Ov ict TETO 


Ieud exanouv (Ts povoyevs £T; ETL 1G VUV KANEPEVE Tape Toi Powss) 
Xivduyeay £% TOMNEus HEY1G"1 KaTeinnPorwy THI Xwgews, 6c ih 5 ct 
MNTXG TXNPRTL TOY UiOV, Bupuoy TE KQTATKEVAT RpEITG, KaTeFYTer: "It IS 
told with ſome variation in another place. Aoyus ds yeropere, 
xa&s Popes, TOY EauTs povoyery vor Kovog Oupavy Tatg NoKagoie 
I have ſhewn, that the moſt approved ſacrifices among the 
Phenicians, were thoſe of men: yet even among theſe they 
made a difference.; and ſome were in greater repute than 
others. Many times they offered human victims indiſcrimi- 
 nately, and without choice. At other times they ſeleed their 
own children, and the moſt beloved of their children; which 
was ſuppoſed to be a moſt acceptable offering. But the great- 
eſt refinement in theſe cruel rites was, when the prince. of 
the country, or a chief perſon in any city brought an only 
fon to the altar; and there ſlaughtered him by way of atone- 
ment, to avert any evil from the people. This laſt was pro- 
perly the my/tical ſacrifice, We are informed by. the ſame ay- 
thor, that this cuſtom was inſtituted in conſequence. of an 
example. exhibited by Kronus, who is ſaid to have been 4 god, 
and ikewiG a king of the country. It appears, that this 


ry te | | br deity 


\* Bi, Prep, Evang Lib. 1. Cap 10. yg 40. Lid-4. Cap. 16 
pag: __ Lib. x. Cap, 10, pag. 30. Pot ny 90Rh-0J1 $5: 
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deity was by the Phenicians called ?7/: and in other places he 
1s ſpoken of as a principal god; though in this paſſage he is 
mentioned only as a king, who after his death was deified, 
and inſtated in the planet, which afterwards bore his name. 
He had by the nymph nobret an only ſon, who for that 
reaſon was called Teoud, which in the Phenician language ex- 
preſſes that circumſtance. This fon in a time of great dan- 
ger, either from war or peſtiſence, Kronus is ſaid to have ar- ' 
rayed in a royal veſture; and to have'led him thus habited to 
an altar, which he had conſtructed, and there ſacrificed him 
for the publick weal. Such is the hiſtory, as we receive it 
through the hands of the 3Greet hiſtorian : in which, as it 
here ſtands, I cannot ſee any thing myſterious. . If there be 
no more meant, than that a king of the country ſacrificed 
his ſon, and that the people afterwards copied his example; 
it is an mſtance of a cruel precedent too blindly followed: but 
it cofitains in it nothing of a myſtery. When a fa&t is ſup- ' 
poſed to have a myſtical reference, there ſhould be ſomething 
more than a bare mutation. Whatever! "may have been al- \ 

 Tuded 


2 In Euſebius, inſtead of 1], the reading 1s Tfraet : the name 1! by ſome 
copyiſt having been taken for an abbreviation of the former word, which 
is often in MSS: written with a circumflex 3. Utrobique in Euſebii edits, 
pro I, legitur Iogan\,.quaſi vox illa effet bujus compendium. Verian, Inou, 
750 x24 Kpovov, Thum, qui Saturnus diftus eft, Celi filium fuiſſe ex Sanchonia- 
thone non ſemel docuit Philo, Mar/ham. Can. Chron. pag. 79. 


3 Sanchoniatho cannot poſſibly be- ſo antient a writer, as he is re 
ſented; if his tranſlator has tranſmitted to us the real and genuine hes- 
ments of his author, He has a remark upon the Grecian writers; which, 
though very juſt, if applied to later times, yet was by no means true in 
the age, when he is ſuppoſed to have lived : *O, Je *Eaxmert evOurn mavraes 
vrepExAnopevc T& [AEV,TPWTH MAEISTR EF 104WTAVTO, 10k TO TpPX0THANAQGTE TONIAWS 
eperpaYuInoay, T&5 TE TWV jwUIW) ndovars FEAYEW ETIWWOOUVTES MAVTOIOS EWOIXIAAGW, 
EvSev Hovodoc x. r. A. Euſeb. Lib. 1. Cap. 10. pag. 39. Could theſe be 
the obſervations of a writer contemporary with Semiramis,. and prior to- 
the war of Troy; as Sanchoniatho is ſuppoſed to have been? or rather, 
has the chara&ter, here given of the Grecians, the leaſt reſemblance to 
that people at fo early a ſeaſon ? 'The ſtrictures are certainly the remarks 


of a much later hiſtorian, 
i 
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taded to under this typical repreſentation; it was, I believe, 
but imperfectly underſtood by the Phenicians; and is derived 
to us ſtill more obſcurely, by being tranſmitted through a 
ſecondary channel. The ſtory 1s not uniformly told; and is 
beſides deeply inveloped in fable. Indeed, the whole of what 
is left us from Sanchonzatho 18 a mixture of Egyptian and Ca- 
naanitiſh mythology, together with that of Arabia, Chaldea, 


and other oriental nations : all which is blended together in 


a very confuſed. and inconſiſtent manner, and embarraſſed 
with a contradictory theogony. There may be obſerved in it 
ſome faint traces of the diſperſion of mankind, and. of the 
firſt peopling the countries above mentioned : to which are 
annexed the names of the firſt founders of the families, who 
made ſettlements in theſe parts. But the whole is ſo mixed, 
that it is difficult to ſift out the truth. Kronus is ſaid to be 
the ſame as 7, or Tus; and is repreſented as above 4 Adodus, 
the king of the gods, and Demarocs, who was interpreted Ju- 
piter : nay, he was ſyperiour eyen to Aftarte, the great empreſs 
of heaven: yet is afterwards degraded to a petty prince of 
Canaan, who reigned at Byblus; and who is ſaid to have built 
| him, an houſe, and to have walled it round for his ſecurity. 
Theſe circumſtances are inconſiſtent. Kronus was originally 
eſteemed the ſupreme deity; as 18 manifeſt from his being called 
Tl and Nus. It was the ſame name, as the E/ of the Hebrews; 
and, according to.Sf. Ferome, was one of the ten names of 
God. SPhaenicibus Il, qui Hebrais El, quod eft unum de decem 
nominibus Dei. Damaſcius in the life of Tfidorus, as it occurs 
in Photius, mentions that Kronus was worſhipped by people 
of thoſe parts under the name of E/. @®owme;, xa: Zupor Tov 


Kpovey HA, xa By, xa Boka9nv enovountss:, Now El was the. 


name of the ſupreme deity; and was admitted as ſuch origi- 


nally 


* Agdters 1 j{EVISN, as Zevs Anjcgorsy xa Adder Barinevs Oewn, eCxct- 
Aevey Tis Xwpas Kpovs Yup, 


5 Hieron, Epiſt. 236. ad Marcellum, 
Oo 
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nally among all the nations of the eaſt. They, who applied 
this name to the 6ſun, ſtill looked up to that object of their 
adoration, as the chief being, and lord of all things. Kr. 
us t have before ſhewn to have been a tranſpoſition from 
Conorus, <« the prince of light;” which was properly a title 
of the Deity. E! was the fame as Elown, the "Haug of the 
Greeks, who is termed by Sanchoniatho « the moſt high:” Exovy, 
* xz; vilipog, | He had no one ſuperiour, nor antecedent 
to himſelf; as may be proved from the ſame author : avxuur 
ds yevopevey, Tas Xeions opeyeu £5 OUpHVs; Tp0G To) Hwov* TET0v Yap, 
Ono, Deov evopurCov {ovovy Ovpays Kuguov, Bee\o ours KEABVTE;» 
Kronus therefore, could not, according to the principles of the 
very people appealed to, have facrificed his fon to his father: 
fot he was the chief and original deity, and had no one above 
him, to whom he could make ſuch offering. Ouranus, to 
whom he 1s erroneouſly thought to have exhibited this ſacri- 
fice, is the ſame as El-and Eloun; being another Utle of the 
ſame perſon. It is a tranſpoſition of Ain Aur, or Our, © the 
« fountain of light;” which the Greeks rendered Our-ain, and 
' thence conſtituted*Ouranns and Ouranie. Ouranus Was taken 
by them for the vaſt expanſe of the heavens; but was origi- 
nally rio other than the orb of day, from whence all light is 
derived : under which ſymbol God was worſhipped 1 in the firſt 
dawning of idolatry; till the reality became obſcured by the 
ſemblance, and was in the end totally loſt under repeated re- 
preſentations : every attribute, and every title being perſon- 
ated. Anobret, by whom Kronus 1s ſaid to have had a ſon, 
and who 1s introduced as a feminine, is by Bochar? ſuppoſed to 
ſignify one conceived by grace. It may be ſo: yet 1 cannot help 
thinking; that it is the ſame as Owranus; and however it may 
have been by the Greeks differently conſtrued, and DLL 


ed 
6 Servius in Virg. Ateid, Lib. 1. ſo Belo Phcenice: Omns in iftis 


partibus Solem colunt, qui iſtorum lingud Hel dicitur. 
See Voſſius de Idolar. Vol. 1. 480. 2, Cap. 4+ 
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ed as the name of a woman,; yet it is reducible to the ſame 
elements as the former; and is from the ſame radix, though 
differently modified, I take it to. haye been originally 47 
Ober: and. as. Melech 7 Ober ſignifies * the prince of light;” 
Ouc Ober, <* the lord .of light;” 1 imagine Ain Ob:r to be 
« the fountain of light ;” framed by a like analogy, and made 
an emblem of the divine emanation. 

I have been obliged to take theſe pains, in order to deter. 
mine, who the deity was, whom the Phenicians are ſuppoſed to 
have copied in this particular: and at the ſame time to ſhow, 
that nothing could. have preceded for them to imitate ; but 
that what they did was a type, and repreſentation of ſomething 
fo come, It 1s the only inſtance of any facrifice in the gentile 
world, which is ſaid to be my/tical; and it is attended with 
circumſtances, which are very extraordinary. Kronus, we 
find, was the ſameas E/, and Elioun: and he is termed *T,54;, 
and *Yiboug zvioc, He 1s moreover ſaid to have had the Els 
him for his coadjutors,; 5 5 Cvprcxo; Iaz Tz Kpove EAwep ETER AY 
Huoav. He had no father to make any offering to : for he was 
the father of all, and termed Kupiog Ougave by the confeſſion 
of the author,. by whom the account is given, Theſe facri- 
fices therefore had no reference to any thing paſt, as I have be- 
fore mentioned; but alluded to a great event, to be accom- 
pliſhed afterwards. They were inſtituted probably ; in conſe- 
quence of a prophetic tradition, which, 1 imagine, had been 
preſerved in the family of E/au, and tranſmitted through his 
poſterity to the people of Canaan. The account is, to be 
ſure, mixed with much extraneous matter; and has been 
dreſſed up, and adapted to the Grecian taſte. But let us make 
ſome allowance for the colouring; and diveſt it, as far as we 

20a, 


7 Many inſtances occur of the word M8 being rendered at different 
times and by different authors, Aur, Aver, Aber, Ober, Hence £ jan 
Ober of Hejychius, of which I have before treated, | 


8 Euſeb. Prep. Evang. pag. 37- 
_ Oo2 
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can, of fable; and we may poflibly arrive at the truth, which 
1s concealed beneath. The myſtical ſacrifice of the Phenicians 
had theſe requiſites, that 2 prince was 70 offer it; and his only 
fon was to be the vittim: and as I have ſhewn, that this could 
not relate to any thing prior; let us conſider, what is ſaid up- 
on the ſubjeft, as future, and attend to the conſequence. 
Fort the ſacrifice of the Phenictans was a type of another 
to come; the nature of this laſt will be known from the re. 
preſentation, by which 1t was prefigured. According to this, 
El, the ſupreme deity, whoſe aflociates were the Elohim, was 
in proceſs of time to have a ſon, aeyaryro, well beloved, 
peovoyerny his only begotten: who was to be conceived, as ſome 
render it, of grace: but according to my interpretation, of 
the fountain of light. He was to be called 9 Jeoud, whatever 
that name may relate to; and-to be offered up as:4 ſacrifice to 
his father, >urgov, by way of ſatisfa&ion, and redemption, 7 
putogors Jaume, £0 "_ for the fins of others, and avert the juſt 
vengeance of God; * auri Ths mavruv Pbogas, to prevent univerſal 
corruption, and at the ſame time, general win, Andit is farther 
Temarkable; be was to make this yrand facrifice,” Panihne 
par xeon pnuer;, inveſted with the emblems of royalty.” Theſe, 
ſurely, are very ſtrong expreſſions: and the whole is an ag- 
grezate of circumſtances highly ſignificant, which cannot be 
the reſult of chance. All, that T have requeſted to'be allowed 
me in the proceſs of this recital, 1s this ſimple ſuppoſition, 
that this myſtical ſacrifice was a type of ſomething to come: how 
truly it correſponds to that, which I imagine it alludes to, 
F-ſubmit-to the reader's judgement. I think, it muſt neceſſa- 
ly be eſteemed a moſt wonderful hyove 'of hiftory.* | 

tC : #Q.F 


-mfiooraſed by Cons to be the ſame as Jebid. Gen..22. V.T. 


T Avva TW buy AuTpov e&vTrs wonkuv. Unum pro multis —_—_ caput. 
2 See Porph, de Abſtinen. Lib. 2. pag. 225. 


 VYoſfius de Idol. Vol. x. Lad. Fe Caps. 18, pag. 142, 143. Vol. L. Tad. 2. 
Cap. 2, pag. 322, 325. 
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SOME OTHER CITIES, 


19 fy r5e 


| Whoſe Situations have not beers truly aſcertained; 


(XS ? 
PLY 


i: Have made mention of the city, Babylon in Egypt, and. have 
.ſappoſed it.to have. been: built by the Cuſeans, who were 
* Bolylniens This. city. was fituated\on.an eminence, that was 


- Park of,\the hilt of Arabia, where were the, Latomie, or.quar-_ 


+ + res, whence the ſtones are ſaid to have heen-brought 1 for the 
Low OFSPOFSs) of. the pyramids. It was on. the A ſide- of 


p .. the 
Aon; Hats Chron. Sec. V. IIzueJucie, pag. _ 
ap 19: Prep. Evang. Lib. 1, Cap. 10. pag. 38, 40. Lib. 4. Cap. 16, 
ag. 
7 T fire Was a reviiktlcable feſtival among the Babylonians and Perf, Zan, 
called: Dy Bare ſus Eaxea, and attended with a particular ſacrifice.” It is 
deſcribed very fully by Dio Chry/oſtom (Orat. quart. de Regno.) He calls 
it T1 Tw Eoaxuw £ OST + his words are worth tranſcribing. Oux evvevonxas 
T1 Twy Eaxuw torn, nv Tepoas aYerss Aaporres Twv Sodeoren 7 V0 TWY EW 
Java, xx31Criv £15 TO Fpovor Te (Iaoiniws, ak THY £09nTG d:dououw auTw THY 
urn, as TevPav, xa THIK WEAAGKE Xpno9u: Twg mips exeivay THIS Cao 
 Atws * 04 #915 voy X 0AVEL Wow, Wy CxAeTaxi. | Meru Of rayro & modue ures, KA 
pra IYWTUVTES, Exprinacas, Expruacay tor fue: patibulo fuſfigebant. 
Sec Athenzus, Lib. 14. Cap.10. and the notes of 7f. Caſaubor. 
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the Nile, over againſt Cercaſora, and the extreme point of 
Delta: and likewiſe fronted the pyramids on the other ſide of 
the river. Every writer, that mentions it, ſpeaks of it as 
the work of Babylonians; but they differ about the time. Ac. 
cording to 1Sfrabo, it was built by ſome Babylonans, who re- 
volted, and took ſhelter in theſe parts: but he ſays nothing 
farther -of their hiſtory, or of 'the age, ir*which they lived. 
2 Dibdorus' Situlus attributes it to the ſame people;” and men- 
tions it/as an opinion, that they came into Egyp? with 'Sem;- 
ramis; but that it was more probable, that they were ſome 
captives brought from Babylonia by Seſoftris. 3Foſephas differs 
from them both; and ſuppoſes it to have been built by ſome 
ſoldiers of '\Cambyſes. 'This contrariety of 'evidence mn the 
writers ſpecified ſhows, that they ſpoke only by gueſs, and hat 
nothing-authentic to. determine them. In one- point" only 
they ate'agreed, that it was the work of Babylonians, In re- 
ſpect to Semiramis, the accounts of her reign are very ſhort, 
and obſcure, and very much mixed with fable. As to her 
coming: with an army into Egypt, Drodorus, who mentions 
this circumſtance, does not his felf believe it. The Hiſtory 6f 
Seſoftris'is equally-uncertain.” "The time of his reign cannot 
be fixed within a thouſand years. When was he in Babylonia? 
and what captivesdid he ever bring from thence? The whole 
is-a mere furmiſe, Laſtly, if it was built, as Joſephus ſup- 
poſes, by ſome ſoldiers of Cambyſes; it muſt have exiſted at 
the time Herodotws lived, and he would have taken notice of 
it, He was upon the ſpot, and 1s particularly exa& about 
this part of the country. He mentions more than once the 
hill of Arabia, and the quarries, that were in it : cloſe by 
which quarries, and upon the ſame eminence, Babylon is re- 
preſented to have ſtood, I do not love to make inferences 
from 
: Lib. 17. pag- 1160. - 
2 Lib. 1. pag. 52. 
3 Antiq. Jud. Lib. 2. Cap. 15. 
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from the ſilence of authors... Yet it is ſcarce.to be imagined, 

that 4Herodetus ſhould be ſo. particular about. this hall, .and 
every thing relating to it; and: yet omit a principal city, upon 
it, if ſuch a city, or even fortreſs, had then flouriſhed : 

eſpecially as he lived but a few years after the ſuppoſed con- 
ſtruction : yet diligent and accurate as he 1s, he 1s filent-up- 
on this head. Hence it cannot be ſuppoſed to have been fo 
recent, or to have been inhabited in his time. If it had been 
of ſo late date, it is ſcarce credible, that both Diodorus and 
Strabo ſhould be ignorant of this circumſtance, and: Joſephus 
alone appriſed of it: and that Herodotus, 1f - he were acquaint- 
ed with it, ſhould ſuppreſs it. What Joſephus alludes to, was 
certainly the rebuilding of this place, and t's' being a ſecond 


time inhabited. The hiſtory of 1t I imagine to have been this, 


It was acity of great antiquity, and undoubtedly built by the 
5Cuſeans, when they came firſt from Babylonia; and was the 
ſame as Litopolis: at leaſt it was, a citadel or garriſon to that 
town. After the expulſion of the Cyſears, it lay in great 
meaſure deſerted ; being on the Arabian ſide of the Nile, and 
therefore neglected ; and the name of 1t was almoſt antiqua- 
ted and: loſt. After the conqueſt of Egypt, that country became 
a receptacle for many nations : and this part was particularly 
occupied by ſtrangers, Some Babylonians might ſettle here : 
it is certain many of the Jews did, after their captivity, eſpe- 
cially in the time of the Prolemies: and the hill, on which 
Babylon ſtood, ſtil] retains the name of * the hill of the Jews.” 
By ſome of theſe people probably this city was rebuilt, and 


recovered it's original name. T hus much we may gather *from. 


Je &=, 


4 Herodotus, Lib. 2. pag. 181. 


5 In this all writers agree, that it was the work of Balylonians, but 
differ about the time. 2G | 


6 Jofephus had perhaps faid more truly, that it lay | in ruins after their 


departure : for they lived there, and ſeem torhave rebwlt it'; but upen 
their departure it again lay delolate, 
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 Feoſephus, to, confirm, what I.am proving: that Litopolis was a 3 

very. ancient. place, and..in ruins, when the children of I 

rael left £gypt: that it was a place of general rendefvous at 

their departure;. from which time for many ages it lay m—_ 

lected; 7 Badunuy yap aro» urea exe; © for Babylon was built 

« there long afterwards :” ſo that he allows Litopolis (or, as he. 

eropnpouly calls. it, Letopolis) to have been the ſame as; Baby- 

lon, though he differs about the time of it's conſtruttion. 

Strabs indeed diſtinguiſhes between theſe two places; making 

Litopalis. a town, and Babylon Ppupiov eupavor, A ſtrong citadel or 

fortreſs : but they were certainly contiguous, baing ſituated 

on the ſame ſpot. . 


7 Antiq. Jud. Lib. 2, Cap. 15. 


OF THE 


CITY Oo? ORUS, 


AND THE 


© TOY ASK RE 


HE- Greeks by their modifications of words, and un- 
neceſſary terminations often cauſed names of quite a 
different meaning and etymology to become nearly the ſame 

an ſound. There have been by this means two cities in Egypt 
confounded, which ought neceſſarily to be placed in a proper 
light; as they ſtood in the vicinity of each other, and their 
hiſtory is of great conſequence in this inquiry. The city Aur 

at 
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at the top of Delta was called Auris and Avaris, as I have 
ſhewn: and the ſubordinate diſtri&t was named in the ſame 
manner from it. When the Shepherd king and his people 
are ſaid to have beun driven to their city Avaris, and there 
pent up in a fortification of 10000 arouras in extent; it muſt 
mean the land of Cy/han, which was thus fortified, and was 
probably of theſe dimenſions. Some copies of Foſephus call 
this place Abar:s; but it is a miſtake, as may be proved from 
| Euſebius, who writes it truly Auzpic, Avaris : and as he quotes 
the paſſage from Joſephus, we may infer that this was the true 
reading both in TFoſephus and Manetho, There would have 
been no 1mpropriety in terming the city Avaris, Abaris, ac- 
cording to the Grecian manner of inflexion: only in this place 
it cauſes a great ambiguity, as there 1s a city very near called 
Abaris, of a different meaning and derivation. This has 
not been taken notice of; but it is apparent, if we attend to 
the hiſtory. The former was by the natives ſtiled Aur, or 
« the city of Orus:” the latter, the city Abarim, or Habarim. 
'This, which had the better title to the name of A4baris, ſtood, 
according to Manetho, - Wo0g Qvaronyv TYg BeCacirs W OTH) in = 
rabia, to the eaſt of the Bubaſirc ſtream ; and was cloſe by Ba-. 
bylon, which ſeems to have been a citadel to it. It was di- 
re&tly over againſt the city of Orus, and cloſe by the quarries: 
on which account it was called afterwards L:thopolrs. It is ſaid 
by Manetho to have been given to thoſe Iſraelites, who were 
obliged to work in the quarries, for a retreat after their daily 
labour. This people were by the Egyptians always ſtiled the 
Hebrews : apd with great propriety; for it was their gentile 
name. The wife of Potiphar ſays; 3 See, he hath brought 
« jn an Hebrew unto us to mock us.”—* The Hebrew ſervant 
« which thou haſt _ unto us, came in unto me to mock 


** ME... 
1 Euſeb. Prep. Evang. Lib.'10. Cap. 13. 


2 Joſeph. contra Ap. Lib. 1. $ 14. 
3 Gen. 39. V.14, 17» 
PP 
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<< me.” 4 There was there with' us a young man, an' Fe. 
© brew; 'ſervant' to 'the captain of the guard.” By the ſame 
anal6zy this Place, which was given to the 1/-aelites, muſt natu- 
rally'be:called by the Egyptians ©* the Hebrew city.” Now the. 
city-of the"Hebrews 18 no other than Air Habarim, called Aba- 
ris bythe» Greets, When Pharaoh's daughter ſaw. the. child 
Moſjes\ in the- water, ſhe ſaid, 5 De pueris Hebraorum eft ifte 
mMYD Pray. ——k< Itis one of the children of the Habarim, 
* or Hebrews.” 1 have mentioned before, that the Egyptian 
language, though it was different from the Hebrew, yet is 
ſaid by St. Jerome and others to have retained great affini- 
ty to it: and in reſpect to the names of places, and of peo- 
ple, there could not be any great variation. But, although I 
imagine that this place was called in the time of the If-aclites, 
the Hebrew city ; yet I believe, that the name was originally 
given for another reaſon ; though the etymology be ultimately 
the ſame. It 1s to be obſerved, that this city ftood exattly in 
the paſſage towards upper Egypt z for the defence of which it 
was built by the firſt Shepherd king. The meaning of the 
name Abarim \s likewiſe © the city of the paſſage : :” of which 
TO there were ſeveral places; ſuch as « *Beth Abara beyond 

<« Fordan;,” and a mountain of the ſame name near it, men- 
tioned particularly by 7 Moſes, as ſtanding over againſt Fericho 
at the fords of the river; and named ſo from it's ſituation; 
8 :þ Hebr40 IANW, grace diceretur To Tepaior, mons YJordani 'im- 
minens ad Trajefius. The etymology of this city in Egypt was 
the ſame, being given on a like account: for it was the key to 
upper Egypt, and ſtood at the paſſage of the Np/e. / It\ wis 
derived from: 12y, to paſs as was the name of the Heroes: 
fo 


4 Gm. 41. V. 12, 
F Exodus, 2..v. 6. 
obn, I. V. 28, | 
eut. 32. V. 49- 
P Edv. Bernard. in Joſeph. Ant, 8 Lib. 4. Cap. 8.. 
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ſo: that a-twofold; reaſon; may. be given for. this name being 
originally impoſed, | and for 7 it's: being afterwards-revived,.and 
continted;; Both names are from the ſame root, Haber.  Abrom 
was called Tarn, as were all the Hebrews, 9 Ilepary; Sprveutras 
ACpaps. | Ilagmyevoperog ds Twy evanuYeruy Tic, amnyyule Apr 
TH Tlegerry, inſtead of 74 EBpaiy.) * Iepav TE Tore iapgryoav 
04 TAaTERE; Vppuv T0 aWHDNNG— Kat eXafov TO) ToTE6% Yau! Toi Abate 
EK TOY IIEPAN TOT TINO RI) Ka GOYPIOs "PUTOV"Ev ny 
— 

9 Origen. 

7 Gen. 14. V. 13. 
| ® Toſbua, 24. V. 2, 3e 
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ANY of the places taken notice of in holy writ are 

V 4 deſcribed in after times by different authors : but 
there is one place mentioned in the Moſaic account of the 
march of the 1ſrael:tes, which nobody has taken notice of, 
but Herodotus : this 1s, according to our verſion, 1Etham, on the 
edge of the wilderneſs ; ; Called Boutous, and Boutoun by the 


Tei Tt . Greek 


: Exod, 13. v. 207 jo X 
P3 
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Greek hiſtorians, [There was a city;of./this-name in lower E- 
£ypt, famous. For.it $ religious conventions and.(feſtivals; -and 
for poet iy ,Feyerence ſhewn , to, a, poiſonous ſpecies; of 
. mole. //| But; the city,- I am now:.treating, of, was, 1h Arabia, at 
ſome. diſtance from the :Ni/e, and-in the way towards the Red 
Sea: |, Near this city, was, a very. remarkable ſpot of. ground, 
- which Herodotus. had the curioſity to viſit. He went to inquire 
about the. reality of the flying ſerpents, with which: this place 
was ſuppoſed at times to ſwarm. And he ſays, that. he.was 
- witneſs to the truth of the report ; and ſaw the exuviz of them 
in great heaps, both the bones, and the ſcales, in{quantity 
beyond conception. And this place, he tells us, where the 
ſcales lay in ſuch abundance, was a narrow paſs between two 
hills, that afforded an outlet into a great plain, which reach- 
ed to the plain of Egypt ; that 1s, to the top of Delta. And 
the hiſtory of it was this; that the winged ſerpents came ear- 
ly in the ſpring to this paſs, in their flight from Arabia to- 
wards Egypt: but that the birds, called the 57s, intercepted them 
at theſe ſtreights, and prevented their proceding any farther, 
by entirely;deftroying-them. * Ex: & xwgog Th ApuPing nate 
| Burey ToAv paris a Ky Kepevog* Kou £5 TETO TO Xwpwn mAJov Tu Ja- 
vopeevog TERL Twy MTERWTWY OPiuy* aTOEYOG de exdov 05eu 0Qtwv, Ka 
axavFac* m\nYsr pev aduvere anyyyour Ia * Two: Os 10 av axav Fu 
Xa pEYRXA0CI, Ku UroJeg"6gor, XK FARO ETL TBTWY., TloAnu os 10 Av 
QUT01 */ £5" 0: 0. "X®e05 -QUT0Gz/\ &V To 0% argv I ou KETHKEN URT UL | T0100 
Os Tic: EoGoan £- OUpEWY SEWWY EG TE0:ov pw” To 0s mTedov TuT0 
TUVaTTE. TW AYUTTIO T0. Aoyos os £01, pact Tv Epi mw 
Tous oÞug ex T15 ApaſBing Tereo Jai ew” Aryurru. Tos de Tos, Te pgvi- 
Gas AT AITUIRS £4 TV £050 AMV T&UTNG TYG X@015 0U TApievau Tac oQcc, 
anna xarexTiver. The ſpot here ſpoken of was the ſecond 
place of encampment, when the Jſaelites departed from E- 
gypt. It was the Erham of the Scripture, according to our 


verſion : but ſcems by the Egyptians to Rave boon: called Otham. 
- Hence 


2 Herod, Lib.2, pag: 238. Edit. W eſſclin, - of 


<2. Ao PP Ros 
bs s << 5» AE OR oh 
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- Hence in the tranſlationof the Seventy it/5s' fo rendered : 
2 EZogorires 0/61 -vior TopreyX''ex Lorxwy, ES paromedeuoon” by + Og wp. 
The city is mentioned by! Herodotus 'to have been'fittiatsd near 
a narrow''paſs; and like' many other cities, 'which TI'have 
| before- treated of, was denomjnated from this/circamſtance, 
Be Otham, contra&ted 'Boutham : and ſo it is rendered inian- 
other part'of the ſame tranſlation ; -4 Kai aa agar; Lolewl, | 
| ragereſPaNov £15 BuIav, 0 0 £5. [po Ti T1 E148. ' This 1s'the'Bou- 
tous and Bouton (Berey) of Herodotus ; ſituated in Arabia be- 


_ neath the mountain, and in the ſandy plain, which extended | 
\ from thence to Egypt. 


»Y 
4 Exp 13. V. 20, Y {} "TJ < }] 
4 | Numb. 33- v. 6. ls: of 
| 18113 
5113 I 
aJ | 7 T £1 CU TOTWICA. { "ad 


OF OTHER 
AND OF THE _ 
$-1-T-U ATION or Z O A N. 


T Have mentioned, that lower Egypt was called Delta; being 
A ſimilar to the Greek letter of that. name. Each of it's ex- 
treams was graced with a city, which in 1t's time. was of great 
ao: At the eaſtern ang ſtood - LO; 20 — from 
, the 


'» Pelufrum was called Sin by the Hebrews, but by the' natives both 

Sin and Tin, Ir ſignified the black ſediment and loilage of the river, as 

well as the mud of the ſea. The city received. 1 it's name from ar . 
 chie 


O—_—_——_—_— 
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the ſea; *upon"the brink'of the {rabran deſert: from whenee 
it was fepatated by aſtream; 'which it gave name-to.”» Here 
was'the general entrance into Egypt for thoſe, who came from 
Syria and Pateftine - and it was particularly fortified,” ts pres 
vent any” irfuption from that guarter. At the other'extream 
tothe weft was the famous city Alexandria, built by the fon 
of Philip,” after his conqueſt” of this 'country. It 'was ' for 
many ages the great emporium of the world; carrying-on a 
moſt extenſive commerce, of which it was itſelf the center; 
Duting the reigns of the Prolemies, it was the ſeat of royal re. 
ſidence; till that family became extinct, and Zgypt was'made 
tribitary to the Romans, Theſe two cities were at the extreams 
of thebaſis: *Atthe top or vertical angle was the city Cercafora ; 
of 'which'T have" treated at large. Between Alexandria and 
Pelufutm lay many places of note; whoſe ſituation has been 
tolerably'well defined : yet, I know not how, very great miſtakes 
have ariſen, where they were leaſt to be expe&ted. The city 
Sais, one of the moſt celebrated in Egyp?, and particularly 
famous for the worſhip of the goddeſs 7s, has by writers'been 
ſtrangely miſplaced;” together with the nome, that' it gave 
name to. Here was the myſtical ſtatue of the goddeſs before 
mentioned, which is ſuppoſed to have been an emblem of di- 
vine wiſdom, with this remarkable inſcription; *Eyw' «ju! 


Trav 
chief of the Caphtorim, who ſettled in this part of Egypt; but migrated 
- very early into Canaan. From Peles Sin was formed the Pelufium of the 
_ Greeks, and from Peles Tin was derived the Philitim of the, Hebrews, 
and the Palzfting of other nations. This people are alluded to Ames. 
v. 7. and FeremiaÞ. 47. v. 4. It is obſervable, thar the 'word' 77 had 
in many: languages the ſame ſignification, which it had in/ Egypt i and 
molt names, in whoſe compoſition it is found, have ſome relation to mud 
and moiſture; and denote ſomething foul and moraſly. Hence among 
the Greeks, Tevz)n, x4Fudpos T0T0b, 1 TroTafhios TrnNo ! efychrus. "Teva9n, 
Habpoxo, xaJvypsr Toro, xc mrkodn wihzyn: Suidas : It ſignified moitt, 
and marſhy places, One would almoſt,imagine, that the name of the 
river Tine, and Tipeaale were of the ſame etymology. See Cambdey's 
Britan. Vol. 2. pag. 1073. SEO. 1 pa 
2. P/utarch de Iſide et Ofiride, : O14 109: 
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Tau T0 VYEY0v0G, Kos Ol, Kee EFGPaevey* Ko TOY £401. FETAOY: OUBELG WW 
Oryros aTwxaruley, The true: ſituation of this place. may, be. 
made evident from it's vicinity to.others, Alexandria I have 
ſpoken, of, as at the extream. part of lower Egypt to the weſt. 
Not far from hence was the Caneb:c branch of the,Nzle, and 
a city, upon it of the ſame name: and from the mouth of this 
river. ſome chuſe to make Delia: commence ; excluding Alex- 
andria, that lay beyond it, from being a part of the triangle. 
3 Eire To. KewwCmov Fojpr, Ka 7 apxy Ts Athra. This was the 
moſt celebrated branch of the Nz/e, and what was chiefly 


navigated, The firſt city in paſling up the ſtream was Cano- 


bus; the next was Naucratis. Herodotus mentions them ,both 
in this light : 4s; ev ys MeuPw ex NavegpaTiog aver hurt: and, £; 
d Nauxgzrw aro Jarucong; nou Kavwſ3s 0:a rediov TA: Mtimating, 
that as people ſailed. up the Canobic branch from the ſea, they 
arrived firſt at Canobus, and next at Naucratis, in their way to 
Memphis. "They were therefore both on the ſame arm of. the 
Ni: ; both ſeaports, and not far from the mouth of the river. 
In the vicinity of Naucratis was the city Seis, and it's nome, 
ſituated to the eaſt. 'They are mentioned m, conjunction by 
5Pl;ny, as neighbouring places : but are more particularly de- 
ſcribed by *Strabo ; em: Tw worapum Nawtgars” ano ds Te moru- 
48 0:0 01v0v OEX0uTH 1 Lag Ptolemy ſpeaks to the ſame PuUr- 
poſe: 7 EauT1G Vopuog, Ka pTEOFONG Eats, Ks TO0G Tt EVRA To- 
T&plio amo duopuwy NevxpaTi ron, The city Naucratis was to the 
welt of $ais; and upon the branch, that was called the great 
river, by which they meant the Canabic. This difpoſition is 


agreeable to the accounts of other writers ; and is particularly. 
confirmed by the Notitia Ecclefie, as is obſerved by Cellarius : 


3 S$trabs. Lib. 17. pag. 1153» 
_ + Lib. 2: pag. 147» 
_ 5 Plin. Nat, Hiſt, Lib. 5. Cap. Is 

© Lib. 17. pag. 1155+ | 

7 Geogr, Lib, 4. Cap. 5. 4) 
nl 


OS CI 
———— 
—— 
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8 In qud [ notitid} Sais prime Hgypti-Provincie, que proxima A- 
lexandruz 'eft,' aſeribitur. Sais then 'was'm the lower part*of 
Delta, mathe vicinity:of Canobus 'and* Naueratis; but nearer © 
to the latter;« dio yoiveg angxuen : that is, according'\ to ' the' 
oreater ſcheenus,: 15-miles to the-eaſt of it ; according'to the: | 
leſs, about half : that diſtance. - Phe ſituation of the' other. 
principal cities, that lay towards the: baſis of Egypr,'may'be 
known. from the rout of - 9 Titus, when he marched 'to-' 
wards Paleſtine and Fudea, He ſet out from Alexandria to Ni- 
copolis; and from thence.paſſed by water to Thmuis : and from: 
Thmuis he went to Tanis. The next place, that he halted at 
was Heradcleopolis parva, the ancient Sethron; and from/thence 
proceded+to Pelufium. The author of the F:inerary enume- 
rates-more places in this interval; and at the ſame time gue (1 
their wy diſtances, beginning from the caſt. Te (OY 
 Peluſum M.P. | 


Heracleus 23 
: Thanms ©: | 22: | pA 
Thmuis 22 6.4 431. 0% 
_ Cyno, 25 
-/$.- o—_—_..- 3a . | 
- Andron 12 c 
Nithine I2 
: Hermopol, 24. 
Chercu 24. 


Alexandria 20 

In another place, deſcribing the rout from Pelufium northward 
towards Memphis, he makes the firſt ſtage to be at Daphne, 
which was the ancient Taphaanes of the Scriptures, and lay 
from Pelufum 16 M.P. This abundantly ſhows, that Tanis 
and Taphaanes as well as Pelufium were different cities : their 
ſituation being too well deternfined to admit of any doubt. 
| wy | it rut. 4:44 44.4. hes? Te 
3 Cellarii Xgyptus. pag. 18. fr 

9 Joſephus de Bell. Jud, Lib. 4. Cap. 11. 


. 
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Tahpanbhes, as it is ſometimes written, was a place of royal 
reſidence, in the days of the prophet ' Jeremiah, who ſpeaks 
of © the entry of Pharaoh's:houſe in Tahpanhes.” Above this 
was * Phorbethus and it's nome : the purport of which I irma- 
gine to have been the ſeat or reſidence of Pharaoh. 

I have been particularly careful to determine the ſituation 
of the ancient city Sais; as I may from thence be able to 
reatify ſome ſeeming miſtakes both in the Grec:an and Roman 
writers; and clear up the obſcurity, which has from thence 
enſued. It is manifeſt from what I have before ſaid, that this 
city was at no great diſtance from the ſea, in the lower and 
moſt weſtern part of Delfa. Yet ſome writers deſcribe it at 
' the very ſummit. of lower Zgypr, in the vicinity of Memphis. 
Mela ſpeaking of cities, that ſtood very high in the country, 
mentions this among others: 3Earum clariſime procul a mar; 
Sais, Memphis, Syene, Bubaſtus, Elephantis, ef Thebx. Plato 
mentions a very conſiderable city of this name, the capital 
of a province; which he places towards the apex of Delta, 
where the Ni/e was firſt divided. 4ExT: Ti5 zar Aryumroy ev TW 


AtATa, Wepi 6 Kara xoguPny TXIGETHL TO TE NEAY peupucry EaurnoG £71 


KANE EVOG VOPOG" TETE Js T2 vous peyon mois Eaic: This 1s not 
the poſition, which Herodotus gives to Sais: and as to Strabo 


and Prolemy, who are in this point particularly clear, they 
likewiſe determine it quite a different way. How can we 


poſlt- 
1 Feremiab. 43. V. 9. | 
2 Pharbethus is by ſome ſaid to ſignify a place for cattle, from Phar, 
an ox, It may be fo: but it is generally applied to ſomething'of more 
_ conſequence; and ſeems to repreient either an habitation of men, or a 
temple of the gods. Baalbeth is interpreted Heliopolis, or © houſe of the 
« ſun :” Beth Shan, Beth Aven, Beth Shemeſh are of the ſame purport. 
So Beth El, Beth Rehob, Beth Saida, Beth Dagon, Beth Peor, all relate 
either to temples, or elſe the habitations of princes : ſo that I can hard! 
imagine, that what is here meant is an ox-ſtall, I take Pharbeth to be 
2 contraction for Pharah-beth, the houſe of Phargoh. 


3 Lib. 1. Cap. 9. pag. 61. Edit, Gronovii. 
4 In Timao, Vol. z. pag. 21. Edit. Serrani, 


Qq 
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of bly reconcile accounts ſo very oppoſite, and contradiq- 
7a Theſe | writers had all of them. been upon the Ttpot; Pta- 


KF, Y 


41 lick was born in the neighbourhood | of the city it 


of 4 -” - 


19 1 
ato. Tefided thirteen years according g to Mig or, ji 


his Epitimiſer perhaps more truly ſtates it, three years in the 

of which he makes mention, The latter term is ſurely 
Gl REBent for a perfon to x et acquainted with. the place of 
Ne reſid lence. | It i 8 not \polnible, le after ſuch an. inter val, that 
j ha could miſtake* the name. of ; it. 'We may be aſſured then, 
that. this difference could not have originally ſubſiſted 1 in the 


writings, of men ſo inquiſitive and diligent; who were eye- 
witneſſes to what they report. The ſource of this ambiguity 


aroſe doubtleſs from hence. The province, , to whi ch Plato 


Al Mades” i is s that, which in the ſacred writings is L-. WY, 
T/ayn, « or. as it 3 is termed in our tranſlation, Zoan.. the 
Grecians , took for Sain, an inflexion from Sais, the” ET we 
have been ſo long treating of, and have called it by that name. 
That Zoan was called Zayn and Tzayn, js certain from ſo r 
{EC 

ny people ſuppoſing 3 it to be Tons - phe which they had.'o 

other reaſon, than a ſimYitude of ſound: they had”: not 


otherwiſe the leaſt inducement to fix it there. Ferome,” The 


odoret, Tiderus, and many others ſuppoſe Zoar to have been 


Tanzs :. but, as I have before obſerved, they have nothing t to al- 
ledge f for i It, £ but what 5Bochart has compriſed 1 a ſhort corp 

paſs; ex Tzohime vel Tzahan faftum eſt Te anis, ſeg Fg Aule FILA : 
which, though the inference be not true, yet ſhows, how the 
word is ſuppoſed to have been pronounced at different periods. 
It is on, this account, that in the Seventy we find it rendered 
after this manner, where the P/a/mif mentions, **" the mar- 
« yellous things, that God had done in the fight of the 1ae!- 
«*<;fes, in the land of Egypt, inthe field of Zoan:” Dabpeero ice Ev 
yn AryutTw, & Tidus Taviw;,—' O; eJero £ 0]  AryurTy Ta yy ure, 


= 
5s Bochart's Sedes Aulz Regiz. Vol. 1. pag.” 110 gee | 

6 Pſ.-98. viz. 43: . 5g. . JROOE Nl LY | 
Hence Synce!}is bY the Shepherds inetteyly Tint. -pag.1£03:© 


.- + — 
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y Ta TEgaT% , UTE EV Ted Tons: . \ For the” Game reaſon) "the 
Chaldee, par aphraſt expreſſes T=za in, | Yy DRD, 7: anis; - "all _ 


£ 
MIC) TS TUO WW , 
ows ainly, | how the original Wor ent 


pronounced ; and that what was the Zoan , of "Moſes ® BY the 
A Zain and Zain of after ages... This ; Zain the Greeks too DIA « for 
San, and from hence conſtituted: a new nome and « cit [0 SG 
0; reſpect to Tanis, I do not. believe, that it was, ver the 
feat of royal reſidence, or at any time of much note. What 
reputation it may, ſeem to have gained, has been entirely | owing 
to it's being taken for Zoan: whence all the fame and magni- 
ficence of that ancient city.has been transferred to this lace; 
and ſeveral dynaſties of kings have been likewiſe appropriated, 
to. which it had no pretenſions. Some repreſent it as a l: '$e 


Place, though. foſe ephus ſtles it 7 ToMYvnv TIVG% Tayw. It 13 ſaid 
to have ſubſiſted by trade; having little elſe to depend on. 


The ſituation. of it was upon a great lake, about three miles 
from. the ſea; and like the other ſeaports 1n 1t's vicinity, it was 


bare of many, conveniences, and even of the neceſlaries of life. 
: 8 Lacus Alzar prope attingit lacum Tennis, di iftatque a mars ſalſo 


(i.e. Mediterraneo) 111. M. P. Ifte lacus prefatus eft ingens, et 
amplus terminis— Agua hujus laciis Tennis, cum Nilus inundat 


tempore aftivo, dulceſcit : cum autem hy berno tempore recedit uſ- 


que ad efatem, prevalet aqua maris, atque ided ſalſa evadit. 


We have a like account from Capt tanus : 9 Thenefi /Egypti urbem 
 appulimus, cujus incole ita mari vel Jalf s lacubus cinguntur, ut 
pre agrorum inopid commercium unice exerceant, mariſque oppor 
| rtunitate aiteſcant : . quinetiam fobo, niſi ali unde navibus adjporte- 
tur, adibus edificandis negeant, As Egypt had ſeldom rain, 


and 


7 Joſephus of the march of Titus : IT ds owoſia; odever, Xo Xara 
WoAxm Twe Tov avnigera. Bell. Jud. Lib. 4, Cap. 11, 
8 Geogr. Nubiens. Clim. 3. part. 3. 


' 9 Caſſani. Collat, 2. _:.- 
1 Eft Inſula in medio mari. Ben. T: udelen Pag.. 7s 3 and 1! Emperee” 5 
notes, | Pag: 229. ..It.is;callcd at 7 day T, enMes and Teneſſe.. STE 
q 2 OD © 
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| Ln Jower '2Bgy; 6 ſprings, and this-city was ſo ſituated as 
| above deſcribed ; by 'any 'one Judge; if it could ever have 
_ beef i xofe for '# placeof refidetice by a ſeries of kings. All 
bh at 'the mouths of great rivers, and of a marſhy fitua- 
Lip thaw highly inconvenient, and generally unwholſome. 
Tani Teens to have been deſtitute both of water and ſoil; and 
the whole country about-1t bad, eſpecially towards Pelufiurm. 
"* 3 Miao JT Ty Tavirhe wei re THurians Npavar, Ko EAY MEYHRG Kay 
ns oth; KwWpog a axed EYOVTRY”" Ka: QuUTO de To TInA&o ov KUXAtw Teo 
, xeipevk exti ny, a Twes BapaJon range, Ke TENTH. | Though 
_ © this-patt of the world was inhabited; yet we find it to be 
ho ſituated in'the midſt of lakes, abounding with ſwamps and 
 mi6raſſes,” \and full of mud and ſea 00ze. It was for this rea- 
ſon; "that Alexander, when he ſaw Egypt ſo finely circum- 
| Rtanced'for commerce, choſe to found a new city beyond 
the precin&ts of the country, rather than make uſe'of any 
_ one already built: though there were ſome more opportunely 
ſitiated for the trade, which was to” be brought down 'the 
river; had they been equally fortunate in other ' particulars. 
It is a great pity, that men' of learning will not'conſider the 
natural hiſtory of the places, they treat of, before they deter- 
mine their fituation; as it depends ſo much on this kind of 
y knowledge. 'Had theſe things been ſufficiently 'attended' to, 
the" beft of the land of Egypt would never have been placed 
* 5n the wilds of Arabia, nor in the ſalt marſhes of Taxis: And 
although 4Zcan be repreſented by the name of Tanis; yet they 
| ſhould not have been led merely by ſound, but have conſider- 
ed the true repreſentation of the place, as it is to be found in 
the 
Ex eo porrd { flumine] quod Peluſium preterfluit, (alike PROS abveus, 


qui i lacum converfus anguſtis faucibus mari conjungitur, ad cujus ow 
Teneſſe, antiquiſſima civitas, eſt condita. Leo African. Lib, 8. Cap. 1 


* Toy jpufv Tpos FaAgTTY povars toenao ty agaigi5 AFT&%V0[{4£Vwv, Philmis 
Vita Moſis, £ 

3 Strabo. Lib. 17. pag: T, 54 

+ See Bochart's Sedes Aulz Regie, Vol, 1. pag, 110 Y 
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the original writings,/ ; Names. may; be varied and, changed : 


but. the context is-not ſagaſily, perverted. This city and pro- 


/ vince 18, often mentioned. with: Memphis, and occursalways in 


the vicinity of upper Egyp7, even according to the,verſion of 


the Seventy, however they may miſcall it. 5EZexmTou 6 os cgxovTes 


T avews, x% addy ade 04 RPXOVTES MepPews* KG TMNAVITAUTY AVYv 
MTOV KATH DUAGE. — © Kai amo WEYISava;. _—_ MepuPewss x64. 7 agxov - 


To; MeuPews,— $4, 0% ETOVTA (EF1» Kot aToAQ NV ÞrxJwpng, [i 46 
 #hros], ua. 0wou Tup £74 Tovy, Ka TOuNTw ex011oww_. EY AOTTOMED. 


_ All theſe places are high up in Egypt. But what puts the 
' matter out of all diſpute, is a paſſage in the book of Judith ; 


WOES 


.., where. the country of Rameſſe and Goſhen is. mentioned ;. and 
. the chief cities of that part of the world,, | Memphis; and, as 
It 1s- there termed, Tanis are pointed out, and. geographical 


order apparently maintained. Nebuchodoudſer, ,king,..of the 


. Afrians,, when he was going to engage in a mighty. war with 
 Arphaxad of Media, *** ſent unto all that dwelt in Perſia, and 
© toall that dwelt weſtward, and to thoſe that dwelt. in. C:/:- 


&« c;a, and, Damaſcus, and. Libanus, and \Antilbanus, and to 


2.4 alt that,dwelt upon the ſea coaſt; And to thoſe among the 


« nations, that were of Carmel, and Galaad, and the higher 


<6 Galilee, and the. great plain of Eſdrelom; And to all that 


« were n-Samaria and the cities. thereof, and beyond Jordan 


s « unto, Feruſalem, and Betane, and Chellus,, and Kades, and 
« the river of Egypr, and Taphnes, and Rameſſe, and all the 


« land of | Geſem,” "Ewg Te e\Jew enav Favews, xa MipOeus : 


«Until you come above Tanis, and Memphis.” | I have quoted 
at. large; as nothing can be more curiqus, and. exact, than 
\ this geographical ſeries. And we may learn from this and 


the. foregoing paſſages, that however ths DRg®] n "PRE may 


be 
$5 Jab. * V. "ny" 


7 This _ differs grty from the eiginal. og Tn : 8 f 
s Chap. ot; Ys [1 83, 9+ | (4 | CYAN 


We SG "SEAT A P We 0, 
4 + 15.0) Biikih 241390 AT YE 4 IS wa of P 
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be e exp pra, ie was Ktrlated high in Eqypr, and in "the ne 
boy rhoo Wo; fx his .” And as'the authors of the Grit Dan 
fion Tefided | Eg gypt, akl Knew wall 'the fittation of Tams on. 
the ſea Galt and had: at the ſame time theſe evidences fo imme-. 
diately agale elefe inſpe&ion ; they muſt have been vefy blind 
and inattentive, © "if they were guilty of this miſnomer. I 
cannot belp thinking, that'the miſtake js owing to perſons, 
who! opied from Therm ; and that in the original tran{lition. 
the word was Taxavic, which has fince been changed tb Tants. 


Such' alterations a are ſometimes to be obſerved 1 n the verſion ci 


of the Seventy.” | | es L1t 21, 
9. Where it4s ſaid in Ezekie!, Chap. 30. v.15, -<«F-vill; Your! ay Fes 
< upon in Pelu/ium] the Rrengeh of Egypt; it has. been- changed. in. 


the S eventy WO DA7S< 3% EXN£w TOY Dupaov p48 ET Yaiv, TY 1oxw FUVVTTY« 
This could hardly be an errour in the original tranſlator. 


'1 The geography of the Scriptures is wonderfully clear add exadt; 
and appears to'great advantage, when compared with that'of the ethnic 
writers. - There is in. the Acts of. the Apoſtles a deſcription-of\;nations' 
according to, their ſituation, very ſimilar | to the account,. which, I haye 
taken from the book of Fudith, TIws 1 nets GX80fhtv £X.25"05 TY dx LENERT(S 
Pty Ev ; tyemnSnury; IIzeSJor- xa: Mnvo x3; Exxprras, xv or Karr ie hb 
Meoomorapaiav, I88z1av Tt xa; Kamwadoiav, Homo x%: rm Arian, Sev) 1ay TE 
x2: TlapOunav, Aryvarov xa TH jwepn THS AiſBung Tns xaT& Kugnun, xa 0; £71- 
ONpeeuTes Prjacci0s, T9408 TE x04 TlpoonAutas, Kenres x &%8 Apaſpes, EXY0phev Ade= 
AYvVTWv auTWY T&%15 "mpeereperns VAWTTHIS TH [EVGASIC Ts Otv. "BE:Cmoro be Tay 
res. Als2.v. 8, 8&c. What is mentioned, is concerning the gift of 
rongues at the feaſt of pentecoſt : when the Jews, and ſtrangers, of all 
nations, who were come to the paſſover at Jeruſalem, heard the Apoſtles 
ſpeaking in the languages of every country. —< How hear we every man 
* in our own language, wherein we were born ? Parthians, and Medes, 
« and Elamites, and the dwellers in Meſopotamia, and in Fudea, and 
« Cappadocia, in Pontus, and Afia, Phrygia, and Pamphylia;/'in Fgypt, 
« and in the parts of Z3ya about Cyrene, and ſtrangers from Rome, 
<* both Fews and Proſelytes, Cretes and Arabians, we do hear them j beak 
& in our tongttes the+wonderful works of God. And they were all 
« amazed.” T mention this, becauſe 1 cannot help fuſpefting a flight 
miſtake in the paſſage, as exhibited in our preſent copies. There ſeems 
to be a principal province omitted, where the Jews refided'in Afie; and 
FZudea is ſubſtituted, which could have had no place in the lift: To fay, 
that among the Nations, reſiding at Ferajalem during, the feaſt of "pente- 
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I have mentioned, that this place, which has been. render- 
ed Tanis by the Jews, was by ethnic writers expreſſed. Sas, 
_ The Grecians, I know not why, ſeem to haye had ; a particular, 
fancy | In. riking out, what is the final letter in the original, 
word pY, and changing it in many places, where they copied. 
Thus for I;um they wrote Io; for Pergamum Nepyzpos : for 
Clemens Kanung, for *Creſcens Konoxns, Pudens Ne9y;. The word 
IP, Keren was changed to Kees; and 12 Coben, the chief | per- 
ſon in the Samothracian myſteries, was expreſſed Cves : "and i it 15, 
remarkable, that Foſephus, when he ſpeaks of Cain and Abel, 
in his firſt book of the antiquities of the Fews, always calls 
the former Kaic; which is exatly analogous to the expreſſing 
Tjain, by Salts, 3 TIpoonyopevero 0” aurwv 0 ev WowT0G: Ka. Kai bY 
To Te Who TOWnpoTer0s 1v.—EvJ 0 Kei Tappuvbeg. WW hence we 


may gather, that, if a Grecian writer be ſuppoſed to" men- 


tion +T/ain, he muſt call it Sas, according to the common 
uſage of his language. What Plato terms Eairmeog vous, had 
been more truly expreſſed Eaivirizog and Toxirixeg: So hke- 


wiſe 1 in 'Pomponius Mela, the city near Memphis, mentioned 
among. thoſe ſo remote from the ſea, might inſtead of Sais, 


have been _ more proprunty written Tjais, being: ne" FT; ſain 


of 
colt, were. people of Fudea, would be fo unneceſſary a truth, that we 


cannat. ſuppoſe it would have been mentioned by the Apoſtle : and that 


theſe people, of Judea ſhould at all wonder to boar the Apoſtles ſpeak in 
their tongue the wonderful works of God is a thing impoſlible : for their 
tongue: was the language of the Apoſtles. The people here meant 
yere,; [1 imagine, the Lydians; in whole country, and near it, were the 
cities Sardis, Thyatira, Coloſſe, Laodicea, in all which the Jews reſided 
in-great.numbers : all that part of Afia was full of. them. T here is a 

aphical order obſerved in this detail of nations, AS far as it could 
oe maintained : which. is nterraptes}] by the mentioning of Fudea. This 
country did not belong to the leries: yet 1s introduced with the, nations 


of Afia mindr ; though it was nearer to Egypt. The paſſage, I | imagine, 
ſtood originally in this manner — IlzgJo, xa Mndo, xa; EAXpTR, $a 64 
Ser Meooworapiny, Kanrradoxigy TE a4 Audian, Xe Te 
> 2/Timathy. 4+ Y- 10421 499 Aaidw (5303 fidut 2 1 
+ Hem Antig: Jud. Lib. 1, Cap. 2, _ "wG0; 


e author means only in reſpec to the termination, 
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of the Egyptians: but this would not have-beens canſonant to 
the analogy of the two languages. 5 

What, has been here ſaid may in ſome _ remedy a fs 
ficulty, . which occurs.un_Maxetho, where be ſpeaks: of the city 
Atkaris, ., He tells us, _ that: the firſt paſtor king Solaris built it. 
in the nome of. Sas, on the caſt-fide of the river of Bubaſtus. 
*Eugerrde-[Laror] Ev Yofuto Tl L247) WOK ET 1KGsgoTATYV, KEYLEVNY EV 
T 005. VaraAny. Ts Buſdagire nayens KE@AEpEevTY 0 amo TiVO; agxaas 
Jeokaying Albagyty TruTyY exrioe.* Now this city Abaris I have 
Pm, to have been over againſt the apex of Delta, where the 
Nile was, firſt divided, at a great diſtance from the-city. and 
nome of 7Sajis: and the river of *Bubaſtus was: equally re- 
mga, {o: that theſe circumſtances cannot be reconciled. but . 
e principles above. 3d; 
hp <7 ſeems to have perceived a dere and 9 > | 
to amend it in another manner, by ſubſtituting for the Saztic, 
the Sethroitic nome. Thus 1s an arbitrary manner of proceding; 
and not ſupported by any authority: but.it favours his notion, 
that Zoan was Tanis, to which. Sethron,was.gext in lituation, 
But there was no relation between Zoar and. Tancs ; :-and: .they - 
who have maintained this notion, have been miſled by a-ſimi- 
litude- of ſound ; and that but a faint reſemblance; : which at_ 
any rate. would , be too fallacious to found an. Ppiiog upon, 
when. unſupported by other "evidence. .- ...> ... _ 

We may, learn, from what has been ſaid, that the name of 4 
the province Zain was of antient date; and .the memory of 


s.T hey hens no words, which begin with thoſe double a 

6 Joſeph. contra Apion. Lib. 1. $ 14 

7 . $ars, atthe diftance of three days failing down the river from Cairo; 
called _ Se al Hiyer, or ancient Sazs. Egmont and Heyman. Vol. 2. 
FS Tt Fre river of Bubaſtus was the upper part of the great Pelufiac branch 
of the Nile; at the - "_ FIR of which the city Abaris Was ſituated. 

9 Syneellus. pag 2 

: Had he ry C the Sethite nome, inflnd of the Subreve, he 
would have been nearer the truth; as hereafter will appear... 
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tt almoſt effaced in the time of the Grecians, Plato however, 
and Mela have preſerved it; but with ſome variation. 'They 


both deſcribe it at the very top of lower Egypr, at the firſt di- 


viſion of the Nite, I have abundantly ſhewn, that the-land' 
of Goſhen was there; that 1t was a place of paſtures, the plain 
of Egypt, and the particular ſpot, where the 1/-aelites refided : 
in other words 1t was the field of Zoan. As the Sais of Plato 


and Mela was here, I think that there can be no doubt, but 
1t was the ſame place, of which we have been —_— the 


Zain or Zoan of the Scriptures. 
It may be thought, that I have inferred more from Plato, 


than 18 contained in his words — ? 7g: 0 xara xopuPyy Txiferas 16 
Tu Nee peer: which may be faid not to have been defigned 
to deſcribe the ſituation of the nome and city of Sa#s, bat to 


define the figure of Delta. If this be the caſe, Plato is guilty 


of great impropriety ; and his drift is unaccountable. The 


exact ſituation of cities is defined by others in their vicinity, 
by the provinces, which are neareſt. But P/ato, in men- 


tioning a city, dwells upon circumſtances the moſt remote 
from it; and inſtead of a general deſcription of the place gives 


a partial account of the country. What is it to the purpoſe 
in the introduttion of a ſtory, which related to Sas, to men- 


tion, that the Nzle was divided at the top of Delta; unleſs it 


was deſigned to ſignify, that the city was in the vicinity of 
that part of' Egypt ? Beſides, it is not Plato only, who places 


a city in theſe parts; but Mela hkewiſe: and we learn from 


Euſebius, that the firſt Paſtor king, who reigned, was a Saite - 
and that prince was far enough removed from lower Ss. 
Manetho indeed calls this king by the name of Saletis: but 
Euſebius, who feems to have been particularly diligent and in- 
quiſitive, calls him, as I have before obſerved, Szites; inti- 
mating, that he was of the province of Sais. . Africanus men- 
tions him in the ſame manner : but adds farther, that it was 


2 In Timo, Vol. g. pag. 21. 
Rr 
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his realname; which he did. not take from the;province, but 
bequeathed : the Name. to it: a. FI Ka Þ Laurys Y0pu0g £62a139, If 
the province, whach was called after him, was by the Greeks 
termed. Kites, it is yery manifeſt that the name of this prince 
was Saif. or Said; a-name very common. among the Arabians 
at this day; and which: occurs.in hiſtories of the moſt remote 
antiquity, - He held the greater. part of Egypt tributary; but | 
was, properly: termed king; ; of Loan: for that was particularly 
the-Cyſeaz, province, This title.in_ the original language was 
Melech, Al Tzaan or Tſain: but for. Al. Tſain the Greeks by 
miſtake put. Sa/atin ; wherein there is no eſſential change, but 
a meer. tranſpoſition of letters: which aroſe from their not 
being expert in. reducing the elements to order :: juſt, as they 
formed; Quretel from mTv8 58. It is to be. obſerved, that. this 
perſon was certainly king of this part, of Egypt called WY 
Tein: and the name Salatis naturally reſolves itſelf into words 
of the fame compoſition and purport : which we-cannot ſup- 
poſe 1 to. be: merely the effect. of chance... We may therefore, 
I think, be ſatisfied, that the. Salatis. of. Manethe and Jeſehbus 
was derived. from the Metech al T/ain of the Cuſtens; —_—__ 
to Salatin, and with the Greek termination Salatis. - FL 
What I have ſaid may remedy.the ſeeming contradiftion, 
which has ſabſiſted between writers about theſe t of 
the ſame Name 2 but. it does, not preciſely, certify. the Gtoation 
of that, which 18 mentioned-by Plato -i the other: is ſufficiently 
determined, _ The , upper: part of Delta has been amply de- 
ſcribed : the land; of Gofhen, was there; which I, have /ſhewn 
was a portian. of. the ficld of _Zoan : conſequently.in- theſe parts 
muſt have been the city in requeſt. According to Plato, the 
city Sazs was near the point of Delta, where the Nzle was firſt 
divided; and where ſtood the city Cercaſora. If we ſuppoſe 
this to: be the: exatt :fituation of T; '/ais, theſe two muſt have 
been one city under different names, This is poſlible : but 
there are OE, which render it highly improbable. | 
In 
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In reſpe&t to! Ceredſtra, T'have deſcribed it as the firſt city in | 
Delti;* which"occurted in paſſing" down the Nile but it is j 


Þourhood of Heliopolts,) t6 ket ie was in” every refpe&t infe- | 
four.” --On the other hand} the' Sazs of Plato is repiteſbtited as | 
a principal city, if not the moſt conſiderable'of atiy; juryiry |; 
4roug Eaic; a charabter not! at all 'applicable to  Certafira. ' 1 1 
ſhould therefore'be induced to think that Heliopolis was the 
city alladed to wnder the'name of So7s: that it was'the "Zain | | 
'or Zoan of the Scriptures; where the ſacred writers ſeem to | 
have fixed the reſidence of the Pharaohs, during the abode of 
'the 'D-aelites' in Egypt. Hence Foſeph took bis *wife, the | 
Gavighter'.of Poripherah= and there are not" 'wantih; ther ; 
"3Hiritets, who affirm, that the kings of Egypt” did Paſte" hete 
in thoſe times. 4Kai TonAwv arinewy TYOUpLeviy, "DizaflaneSh; | 
eParineves Tov 'Feps Hxizrokv TOTww 3 ſo that if this authority i 
may 'be admitted,  Heliopotts was certainly Zoan. AS to the ] 
.countty of 'this/name, T imagine it to have been the ptovince ; 
originally: pofſeſſed'-by the Cuſcars, where' they particularly F 
inhabitedz"the ſame as the land of Goſhen. The name' of it , 
was grownobſolete in the time of the Grecians; and was | 
otherwiſe negleed | by them : for they omitted 'the genuine 
names-of 'places,' which they treated of, as'barbarous ; and . 
ſubſtitated -others of their own framing, ſach as Droſpolrs, 


not ſpoken of as a Targe” city Und was befides in tHe Heigh- -J 
| 


Panopilis, Cynopolis, Licopolis, Pelufſum, names given from | 
the ſuppoſed obje&t of worſhip in thoſe cities, and from other 
miſtaken notions. And as they changed Tſain to Sas, it | 
cauſed ſo much uncertainty between that city and the Yr Ti of 

: wa 51 57 1 tie 


| 3 Kau pau Wojptrag £ivas Ts fare” auvry, CUVeX,pnoes axenc ow a; Mites 
TOAEL xaTuXNCY. Zonaras, Lib. 1. Cap. 11. It was not at Heligpolis that 


the Iſraelites reſided, but in Gofhen ; which in the time 'of the Greeks i 
, was indeed included, and abſorbed in the nome of Helzopolis, Theſe 


evidences however bring us near the ſcene of ation : and ſhow, that in this 
gout of Egypt theſe occurrences did happen. © ih 9 


| 
' 4 Chron, Paſch. pag. 63. 
Rr2 
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the ſame tame, that they were glad to define it by a'cireums. 
ſtarit's thliat to {efelf, and call it the city of th Stat Which 
was 4 name; thar did not properly telate'ts the "city," bur to 
the 'tekiplE, 76 'yreitly eofebritea; called On, Ain, and Ain 
Shebntf> "By "them interpreted Heli opolis. And us they! were - 
fond of arinibuting to every city 4'nome of the ſame'1 name, 
they Gtied the” province the Heliopslitan nome; 6 that the 
offbeat name both of Gy ofhen, and of T/zan became ina man- 
bp obRRirated and{toft.” Of the laft fone faint! tHhces" only 
afe tobe found in the authors, which 1 have had recourſe to, 
in Plito, Manetho, and Pomponius Mela, © © * 2 
It is? extremely remarkable, that among the -many qhriaſtics 
of 'B, ey Han kings, who reigned at different places, *there is #6 
hſt tlie to us of any Heliopolitan princes. ' Yet Helte- 
polis Was aſeat of royalty : and kings did certainly” reign there” 
- whom there are many memorials, The only reafon, 'that 
can be ſuppoſed for this omiſſion is, that they were"caltet* 
king $ of Tan, and on” that accotint Have bY HiRak® Veen! 
Mr Reita to Tanis: of whoſe king g5 there: are ſeveral ynalties!” 
though it was not a place of. great eminerice.” "Sortie' ff Try 
been attributed' to "055. T's: IAIIVAS Ws 1599 7 TS{3 30 
I' made mention lately of a prophecy 1 in SEetiz7' from 
which touch, T think, may be inferred to the” preſent} poſe.” 
The part of it, which T fall make uſe of; (arid this in our” 
tranſlation : :* And T will make Pathros' deſblate, and Will: ſet 
« fire in Zoan, and will execute judgements in No.” An F: 
« will pour my fury upon 5/2, the ſtrength of 'Pxyp#; "and T' 
« will cut off the multitude of No.” ' There ſcents +&%e '4* 
ſecret allufion in” this prophecy to the hiſtory, and Gittam-" 
ſtances bf each” place ſpecified : and the puniſhments threit-" 
ened are particularly Re to the cities, which are to'[uffer: 
Pathros was the populous Thebgic Province, the , Capital of 


; wh MDDSBRS Haying. if. a MAY cr t Hamer, no/leſs 
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"1 than an; hundred gates, No, tranſlated Memphis by the Seventy, : 
was equally, populous : .and whereas other cities had their | 
particular gods and particular rites,, this ae L hays been de-, | 
voted tg. every ſpecies: of idolatry.  Pelufi ium 1 have be ore Fl 
wages as. the barrier of *Egyp!; wherein all their confidence 
as. placed. - Now we are informed by the prophecy, - that the 
M's of Pathros were to be diminiſhed, and the place to. 
become void and deſolate. Memphis was to incur more fear-_ 
ful judgements : :it was to become an heap of carnage; and. 
God's power was to be viſibly exerted over it's idols, Sin, or 
Pelufium, the ſtrong city, has this particular threat, that, 3 it 
was-to. be taken by ſtorm, and borne down by, fury and | vIO- 
lence. ..The denunciation upon Zoar 1s  differeny fr by All; 
* F-wll, ſet fire in Zoan;” which is rendered 1 nt] BR, = 
Xu Jurw Up. £776 Te. Why ſhould this city, howeyer named, ; 
be. particularly doomed to fire? What conne&tion conld there ; 
be between. the place, and the puniſhment, to which it was 
devoted? in Doubtleſs, the inhabitants were worſhippers of that 
element, by which. they were to be deſtroyed : .and the city, 
called by, the Seventy Tanis, and. in the Hebrew Zean,. was no 
other than Heliopolis; a point I have long been endeavourin Fy 
to.. prove... Indeed all Egypf/ worſhipped Ofrri ris, Or the ſun: 
but. at. Heli topalis_ was his magnificent temple, and, Particular: 
rites. Hence it 18. ſaid i in the ſame chapter, that God * « will 
« ſet fire;in Egypt ;” but the Place particularly mentioned is | 
Zoan., 1, On. which account I cannot help repeating, what F 
have before ſaid, that where the Seventy now. mention T; ants, 


Xa Juow,m Tug, £74 Tavn,, it was in the original tranſlation Toay, 
or Toa, There is a particular alluſion in this prophecy, | 
which cannot be made applicable to Tanzs : but in reſpect to- 
Heliopeſis, there 1 18 a manifeſt 7 PIRIE, A and PrfARaenee+ — | 

43: art ,alk 


6 KA tens Al A, VTTY Noh T's FT, ods. Suidas,' =: 
"7 There | FT ers this chapter a great FE MENAIR the-ori-/ 
ginal and the Greek, For No, IT Akon read Dioſpolis : and, verſe 16,. 
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all which is-loſt, if the/words come to og to. any other 


eity.an: *Egypt, Lt 1 jt VIHAERT 2U' CONT ;TJQ% 
-{;;have,\taken aotlce) that many: Dildakbs: lic arifan 
from the different: maniner. of writing, which | fubſiſted be< 
tween: the: eaſtern. and weſtern: nations. - Some inſtances 
have.- produced, i where- there bas: been \ an; apparent/ trank. 
poſition: of. the letters, -particularly; ux the name of Salatis, 


which, Li bave ſuppoſed -to|bave been: 41. Tain miſplaced; 
1t-is. ta be obſerved that there are:four. lifts of - the Shepherd 
kings, tranſmitted to us by as many different hiſtoriansz who: 
vary from one another eſſentially, Euſebsus,, whota beſteem 
as the moſt diligent in his inquiries, has ſtruck; off in his\ac-- 
count. the names of ſeveral princes, which: are contained aw 
the liſts of other writers. Among others, the name of-Stnas 
occurs not in the liſt, which he exhibits; and indeed is only 
to. be found in that of Africanus.. 1 think, -I-can jperceive 
a corruption init; and am perſuaded, that the original word 

was T/aan, changed by the tranſpoſition, of a ſingle.letter to 
Staan. It is the lame AS Selatis,. .QF Al: Tas and for this 

very reaſon I imagine it to have been 'omitted by "Euſebrus. 
He ſaw plainly, that it related to the ſame hon as theother; J 


4 - and 
*, « * 


inſtead of <* Y ſhall have great pain,” it is in FAY yerſion, ragex 
TagaxInceras 1 Evwn. If we may ſuppoſe this to have been the hap 
reading, it alludes manifeſtly to the CataraFs: and the meaning is, that 

yy un] habituated to noiſe, ſhall be deafened with a ſuperiour. 
noiſe, with the clamours and tumulrs of war, which ſhall overpower the 
ſound of the great waterfall. The Catara#s are immediately ve the 
city Syene, at the extremity of higher Zgypr. 


B I was once inclined to think, that Xois might have been ihe Zou of 
the Scriptures: bur it lies 200 low to be made to correſpond ; though it is 
ſomewhat ſimilar in.ſound, and has therefore as good pretenſions as Tarnis. 
Strabo mentions it as a mediterranean City, at the diviſion of the Sebennytic 
and Phatnic ſtreams: e» Ty {eroVaig urep Tv LeCewvurixy x04 Oxy $"0j40T05 
= = K&4 11005, Kath W025 £0 Tw Leſdewuring vopue. Lib. 17. Pag. 1154- 
emyy ſpeaks of a nome of the ſame name: 'Zeirn; veer 2a farrporones 
Aos. hee 4+ Cap: 5.  Buthe places it among the lower diſtricts. It 
was t00 far removed, and too obſcure and contrated t6/ have been'th® 
Zoan of the ſacred writers. 


[.Mmx ' 
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and that: it was merely a word miſ-ſpelt, ' which Africans 
could not reduce to order; but taking it for aft additional 
name, had blindly inſerted itin his'lift of the 9Shpher#kings. 
Fanias;' the fifth' in therliſt of Manerbo, is liable to the fame 
exceptions. -I very much faſpe&;- that the original was! Z4- 
nias, the ſame as T/ain, and A} Tein; 'by the Greeks | called 
Salatis/. It is'plain that there has'been # great 'torraptioh' of 
the names, which occur'in the liſts'of the' Byy9ria# kings; 'is 
none of, the authors have'them alike; From hence has ariſert 
a multiplicity of princes, beyond what the original dynaſties 
confiſted of. Euſebius certainly ſaw theſe miſtakes ;"'and'en- 
deavoured in- part to remedy them: there is'6therwiſe'ni6' ac- 
counting for his omiffion/ of theſe _—y ag* mu, Seve yr _ 
IIs from whom he is: ro _ 990 10 Fl » 


It 77 CS: Ct 210 Ag. 
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x - There | is EPA to think; that the like corruptions are to be fund | 


in, many -.liſts.of ancient kings; where the ſame princes arecintroduced - 


over ,again-by'a miſtake of their title, or a tranſpoſition of their name: 


In the dynaſty of 4ſyrian kings, as exhibited by: Geffas;-Africamns, 8c... 


the fifth-prince is 4rius, and. his immediate fuccefior-A4ralizs.'' But Ara. 


lius ſeems. to be the ſame.name, only with the Arabia particle tranſpoſed. 
I imagine it to; be: a- corruption for A! Arius, the- ſame as-/: Aroz, the 
explained.  'Fhus in-the-r8th-\dyma of E- 


meaning,of. which I. have e: 


gyptian kings, :Armes, pong Armais, Armaſes Aeern tq:be the faine as 
Raweſes,. the.;name.of the next. prince 1n the-hift : andprobably'they- 
were the ſame perion, Several inſtances of this ſort may be ur ae 
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3:0 ADDITIONAL REMARKS. 
As there was in theſe parts ſuch a city as Sas, at leaſt fo 
rendered by the Greeks; one would naturally imagine, that 
the Saite province was from hence denominated: 'but it cer- 
tainly. was not : and it is here neceſſary to make a-proper diſ- 
tinftion. I have mentioned that the Shepherd king took his 
title from the capital province, Tzain, which he was firſt poſ- 
ſeſſed of: but on the other hand, he gave name'to the Saite 
nome, which is not termed Nomus Saiticus, but Sattes, and was 
called ſo from Sait, or Said, which was the name'of- this 
prince. This nome lay principally in upper Zgypt : but 
T2ain was in the lower, and was. properly diſtin&t, though 
by ſome included in the former. I have taken notice, that 
the Greeks by their inflexions and terminations often reridered 
things the moſt unlike, very ſimilar; and. made other things 
to become very like, which at firſt had no conneCQtion nor re- 
ſemblance. By their changing Tzain to Sais, one would be led 
to imagine, that it gave name to the Saifre nome, and that 
there was ſome affinity between them: but in reality there 
was no fimilitude, nor correſpondence. The province receiv- 
ed it's name from the prince, as I have mentioned ; but 
Tſain or Tſoan was the place from whence he took his title; 
and was conſequently of a different etymology. It was a 
place of paſtures, and the original ſeat of the Shepherds in 
Egypt, and undoubtedly received it's name from thence; be- 
ing derived from ?Tzon, Tzaan, Tzanab (j8y, my) which ſig- 
nify ſheep, flocks, and cattle. Tzoar ſignifies the Shepherd 
ovInce, as Cuſhan does the Arabian : and Melech al Tzoan 1s 
the Shepherd king. What the Hebrews expreſſed I&Y, according 
to the Egyptian idiom ſeems to have been rendered Py. 

Such is my opinion about the*ancient city and province of 
Tzoan. The city I have ſuppoſed to have been the ſame, 
which was called afterwards Heliopolis : and the field of Zoan to 
have been the adjacent country, a portion of the plain of | 

Egypt. 

2 Gen. 4. V.2. Gen. 47. V.4. Pſalm$, v. hf 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS. g32r 
Egypt. This Tzoan of the Hebrews, 1 imagine, was the 
Tan and Tſain of the Egyptians, altered by the Greeks to Sdin 
and Sais. It was called both'Tzain and Cuſhan; being deno- - 
minated from the family, as well as from the occupation, of 
the people, who poſleſſed it, the Shepherds, -and Cyſeans. But 
the Sa#te province, though it did include T/ain, yet extended 


far above; comprehending Memphis, and whatever in upper 


Egypt was in the poſſeſſion- of this people z which province 
received it's name from Said, or Saif, the name of ſome of 
the moſt early princes in that country ; but eſpecially of Sa- 


 latis, the firſt Cyſean king. What is extraordinary, no time 


has been able to efface theſe memorials : and the Coprs, as well 
as the Arabs, who now poſleſs the country, call all this part of 


Egypt Sait, and Sahid at this day.: It is-mentioned by 3Ulug- 


Beig, and 4Naffir Ettuſeus, 'who place Cous in it, -a place un- 
doubtedly of Cuſean original.. Kus- 1n. Sait Agypti ſuperioris. 
The 5 Nubian geographer ſpeaks of it, in his deſcription of places 
to be paſſed through in going from 41 Cairo upwards. 9uz 
autem egreditur ex Metzr ſecus ampliorem partem Nili, intendens 
Sahid, &c. But ®Leo AfFicanus deſcribes it more amply. ' He 

makes Egypt to conſiſt of -three-parts, - Errif,  Bechria or Ma- 
ramma, and Sabid. . Errif 1s the weſtern,” and Canob:ic part 
of Delta: Maramme is the Pelufiac, -and eaſtern: and upper 
Egypt from Cairo ſouth, is called Sahid: which he /particu- 


lariſes as being fartheſt. fromthe ſea. Errifie et Maramme 


babitatores Sabidicos urbanitate ſuperant; qudd due he partes mars 
vicine, ab Europais, Barbari cs, ef Alſyrits amplius frequentan- 
tur. Verum Sahidici, in mediterranets ultra Al Cairum habitantes,. 
extcros nullos vident prater raros quoſdam Athiopas. He more- 
over tells us, that the province Sohid was-in ancient times the 


ſeat- 


3 Ulug Beig. Geogr. Vet. Vol. 3. pag. 91, 
4 Naſir Ettuſzus. Geogr. Vet. Vol. 3. Pag- 123» 
. 3 Geog. Nubiens.. Clim, 3. Part. 3. pag. 99. 
& Teo Africanus, Lib. 8. Cap. 2 p IS 5 
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ene in mind of the walls of Abers, which were built out of 
the ruins of the city, when it had been ſacked by the Perfians: 
wherein were to be feen architraves, pillars, entablatures, 
fragments of every ſpecies of architefture, thrown together 
without order, or defign ; and lying in every dire&ion, juſt as 
chance had allotted, The like confuſion 1s to be obſerved 
amid the fplendid ruins of ancient hiſtory. It is the duty 
therefore of a good architect to reduce, if poſlible, the ſcat- 
tered fragments tg order; to raiſe the inverted column, to adapt 
the capital to the ſhaft, and to place all on a proper baſis. 


This, I confeſs, is beyond my abilities to compaſs; thongh, 


T hope, that I have contributed ſome ſmall matter towards 1 hy 
and may rms make farther advances. 
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